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Roy  Brady,  Wine  Wit 
By  Bo  Simons 

Roy  Brady  remains  an  under  appreciated  phenomenon  in 
California  wine  and  book  history.  He  has  collected  and  sold  more  wine 
books  than  most  of  us  will  ever  see,  edited  an  influential  wine  magazine, 
and  observed  keenly  the  California  wine  industry  from  the  fifties  through 
the  nineties.  He  has  written  with  scaberous  wit  and  real  insight  on 
numerous  subjects:  wine,  the  literature  of  wine,  book  collecting,  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  Madeira,  California's  first  vintage,  the  imagined  joys  of 
older  wine,  dining  customs  and  fare  among  the  Southern  California 
country  club  set  and  the  list  goes  on. 

I  first  became  aware  of  Roy  Brady  when  I  saw  the  wine  book 
collection  he  had  amassed  and  sold  to  the  library  at  California  State 
University,  Fresno.  I  could  see  it  was  a  marvellous  collection,  containing  all 
the  major  British  wine  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  Henderson, 
Barry,  Redding,  Vizetelley,  and  brimming  with  a  strong  selection  of  the 
American  practical  manuals  on  viticulture  from  Prince  to  Husmann.  In 
addition  to  these  expected  chords  the  collection  hummed  with  unexpected 
grace  notes:  a  surprisingly  complete  set  of  the  Fete  du  Vevey  programs, 
hundreds  of  wine  lists,  a  gathering  of  sheet  music  with  a  wine  theme 
("Everybody  Wants  a  Key  to  My  Cellar,"  Champagne  Charley"),  two  very 
early  editions  of  Francesco  Redi's  Bacco  en  Toscano,  that  suggested  a 
unique  wit  and  a  formidible  intelligence  on  the  part  of  their  collector,  and  I 
wanted  to  met  him. 

I  wrote  him  at  his  home  in  Northridge,  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  a  video  I  was  preparing  on  the 
Wine  Libraries  of  California.  He  replied,  and  we  started  a  correspondence 
that  continues  to  this  day.  He  even  offered  to  come  up  and  donate  a  copy  of 
his  new  book  to  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Library.  Roy  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Betty,  came  up  and  visited  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Library  in  the 
Summer  of  1990.  We  sat  down  in  the  library,  and  I  turned  on  a  video 
camera,  and  we  talked  a  little  about  wine  and  books.  He  gave  us  a  copy  of 
his  book,  Old  Wine,  Fine  Wine?  whose  wit  is  matched  by  its  drop  dead  book 
production. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  Brady  some  more.  He  had  seen  the  California 
wine  industry  grow  from  the  fifties  to  the  nineties.  He  had  known  John 
Daniel,  Martin  Ray,  Samuele  Sebastiani,  the  elder  Louis  Martini.  He  had 
collected  and  sold  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  wine  books  in  the  world.  He 
knew  all  the  book  dealers  who  specialized  in  wine  books.  He  had  read  all 
the  wine  books  worth  reading  and  then  some.  He  deserved  more  attention. 
The  sound  and  the  picture  quality  of  the  video  of  us  in  the  library  left 
something  to  be  desired.  Brady  had  left  some  interesting  hints  that 
deserved  to  be  followed.  I  told  Gail  Unzelman,  editor  of  The  Wayward 
Tendrils:  A  Wine  Book  Collectors  Newsletter,  and  together  we  contrived  to 
visit  Roy  Brady  at  his  home  in  Northridge,  in  July,  1991.  I  visited  him 
without  Gail  another  time.  The  conversations  recorded  on  these  two  visits 
comprise  the  basis  for  Brady's  oral  history  that  is  part  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Wine  Library's  series. 
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Conversation  between 
Roy  Brady,  Betty  Brady,  Gail  Unzelman  and  Bo  Simons 

at  the  Brady  Home  in  Northridge,  California 
July  18, 1991 


This  conversation,  originally  intended  to  be  a  more  formal  oral  history, 
assumed  different  proportions  aided  by  a  Connoisseur's  Cellar  California  Flor 
Sherry  1957,  a  Burgess  1987  Cabernet  and  a  Ficklin  California  Port  Number 
4  (1959). 

As  the  tape  machine  was  activated  Gail  Unzelman  and  Roy  Brady  were 
discussing  Esquin  (Wine  Merchants),  predecessor  to  Draper  and  Esquin  and 
one  of  their  employees,  Carl  Petrowsky. 

Unzelman:  I  think  he  [Carl  Petrowsky]  taught  Ron  [Unzelman,  Gail's 
husband]  everything  he  knows  about  German  wine.  He  was  a 
grand  old  fellow.  I  liked  him. 

Brady:  Is  he  still  there? 

Unzelman:  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  even  know  if  he's  still  alive.  I  know  he's 
not  still  active.  We  ran  into  him  at  one  wine  tasting.  This  was  a 
long  time  ago,  ten  years  or  so. 

Brady:  I  was  going  into  Esquin  regularly,  throughout  the  60's,  mostly. 

And  so  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well.  Also,  what's  his  name — 

Unzelman:    Ken  Kew? 


Brady:  Ken  Kew,  yeah.  There's  a  label  I've  coveted.  It's  one  he  exhibited 

there.  It  was  for  some  homemade  wine  of  his,  which  he  called — 
with  all  the  Ks — Ken  Kew's  Klassy  Klaret. 

Unzelman:  I  used  to  buy  my  first  wine  books  there  from  the  shop  that  they 
had.  While  Ron  was  looking  at  wine,  I  would  be  perusing  them. 
They  always  had  a  nice  selection,  newer  books,  not  old  ones. 
That's  how  our  collection  first  got  started  was  at  Esquin.  And  the 
old  part  now  is  the  Golden  Gate  Revival. 

Brady:  I  started  trading  with  them  before  that  when  they  were  in  an  old 

building  about  two  blocks  down  toward  the  Bay  from  where  they 
moved  which  is  where  you  must  have  started.  But  then  they 
moved  North  of  Market  to  the  third  place.  Do  you  know  Bob 
Knudsen? 
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Unzelman:    Urn-hum.  [affirmative] 

Brady:  I  went  up  to  San  Francisco  with  a  friend  from  here,  and  both  of 

us  knew  him  separately,  and  we  went  to  Esquin's.  We  were 
talking  about  Knudsen,  and  this  friend  didn't  think  he  had  much 
of  a  cellar.  We  got  to  talking  about  him  with  Carl  Petrowsky, 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  he  has  some  wine  stored  here.  That,  over 
there."  This  friend  of  mine  said,  "You  mean  all  those?"  [Brady 
makes  an  expansive  gesture.]  "All  those  and  all  those."  [Brady 
makes  an  all  encompassing  gesture.] 

Simons:         Who  are  these  people?  These  are  new  names  to  me.  I  know 
Draper  and  Esquin. 

Unzelman:    They  were  the  original  proprietors.  It  didn't  used  to  be  Draper 
and  Esquin. 

Brady:  It  was  just  Esquin.  It  was  founded  by  John  Esquin  around  1950, 

or  a  little  earlier,  maybe.  Then  Ken  Kew  bought  him  out,  and 
then  he  sold  out  finally,  of  course,  to  [Jerome]  Draper.  I  don't 
think  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  business  after  Draper  got  it. 

Simons:         Draper  was  the  founder  of  the  Vintners'  Club,  wasn't  he? 

Brady:  Yes,  and  his  father  had  a  big  vineyard  up  in  Napa,  up  on  a 

mountain  top. 

Unzelman:    Oh,  that  was  his  father  that  had  that,  was  it? 


Brady: 


Simons: 
Brady: 


So  there  were  no,  or  were  there,  wine  dealers  or  stores  in  Los 
Angeles  that  you  frequented?  On  the  caliber  of  Esquin's? 

No,  there  weren't.  In  the  60's  there  was  Llords  and  Elwoods 
which  had  one  of  the  best  stocks.  They  were  rather  expensive. 
Jurgensens  was  outrageous.  There  wasn't  a  great  deal  more. 
There  was  [Robert  Lawrence]  of  course.  But  he  sold  out  to 
Jurgensen's  a  long  time  ago. 

He  had  his  own  retail  wine  store? 

Balzer's  father  had  the  Larchmont  Market,  and  that  included 
next  door  a  separate  wine  shop.  So  he  inherited  that.  When  I 
came  in  '51,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  place,  and  that's  where  I  met 
him.  I  had  an  introduction  to  him.  I  went  over  to  Larchmont  to 
see  him.  I  don't  think  it  was  so  long  after  that,  well,  certainly 
within  the  50's  or  by  the  60s  he  had  sold  out. 


Simons: 


You  first  came  to  California  in  1951. 
here  or  when  you  first  visited? 


Is  that  when  you  moved 
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Brady:  Both.  We  had  no  intention  of  staying  here.  It  was  a  fluke.  It's  a 

long  and  not  very  interesting  thing  about  how  that  happened.  So 
here  we  ended  up  and  didn't  think  we  could  stay  very  long.  I 
didn't  think  we  could  possibly  stand  California  for  long,  and  I 
still  don't  do  it  too  well,  [laughter]  At  least  we  have  lots  of  trees. 
The  first  thing  I  did  coming  here  was  to  plant  a  jungle.  I  find 
that  when  you  live  in  the  same  place  for  more  than  30  years,  you 
discover  that  trees  are  mortal.  We've  had  a  supply  of  firewood  all 
that  time.  We  use  the  fireplace  a  great  deal. 

Unzelman:    This  was  your  first  house  when  you  came  to  California? 

Brady:  No.  We  had  a  house  on  the  West  Side  first. 

Unzelman:    But  you've  always  been  right  here  in  Northridge? 

Brady:  No.  We  came  here  in  '59.  This  house  was  built  in  '55.  The  owner 

was  in  aerospace,  and  his  company  moved  somewhere  down 
south.  So  they  sold  the  house.  They  had  done  nothing  outside. ..I 
used  to  have  a  quarter  acre  of  grapes  in  the  back  out  there. 

Simons:  Make  your  own  wine? 

Brady:  I  never  did,  no.  I  decided  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  make  poor 

wine,  in  all  probability. 

Unzelman:    We  failed  miserably  the  one  time  we  tried. 

Simons:  I  have  thought  about  it,  but  never  [have]  done  it. 

Brady:  Well,  several  amateurs  took  the  grapes  and  made  some  wine,  but 

they  didn't  do  very  well  either. 

Simons:  When  you  first  came  to  California,  there  weren't  many  wineries 
around  as  compared  to  now.  I  bet  you  traveled  around  a  lot  and 
got  to  most  of  the  existing  wineries  and  got  to  know  some  of  the 
winemakers. 

Brady:  Well,  that  was  my  principal  goal  in  coming  out  that  summer  was 

to  visit  wineries.  The  reason  we  came  was  that  Betty  was  offered 
a  summer  job  with  the  L.A.  [Los  Angeles]  county  schools.  And  so 
we  thought  we'd  make  a  combination  of  vacations.  We  took  a 
house  for  the  summer  with  no  dream  of  staying,  and  here  we 
are.  Then  a  house  in  West  L.A.  for  six  years  and  then  this  one. 


Unzelman:    Had  you  got  to  Napa? 
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Brady:  Oh,  yeah.  I  went  everywhere,  which  didn't  take  much  time  in 

those  days.  There  were  only  a  couple  I  didn't  get  to.  Martin  Ray, 
his  road  was  out.  There  was  one  other.  Almost  every  winery  of 
any  consequence.  I  went  to  Martini  and  Wente  and  Souverain, 
which  was  new  then,  and  Mayacamas,  which  was  new,  and  Los 
Amigos,  which  was  on  its  last  legs.  Paul  Masson,  all  the  names 
at  the  time. 

Simons:  Did  you  write  ahead,  announce  you  were  coming,  and  get  to  meet 

the  winemakers  or  owners? 

Brady:  Yes.  A  friend  in  Chicago,  who  was  in  the  business,  wrote  letters 

everywhere.  The  most  exaggerated  letters.  I  never  saw  them 
before  I  went. 

Simons:  So  you  got  advanced  billing. 

Brady:  I  wouldn't  have  dared  show  up  [had  I  read  the  letters].  I'm  just 

now  in  the  process  of  writing  all  this  up.  I  had  some  notes  but 
not  as  many  as  I  wish  I  had.  I  went  to  visit  Louis  Martini.  He 
was  in  his  office  working,  busy  with  somebody.  His  secretary 
said,  "Well,  Mr.  Martini  is  busy.  Mr.  So  and  So  will  show  you 
around."  So  he  did.  Very  affable  young  man.  We  saw  every  barrel 
and  bottle  in  the  place.  We  came  back  and  Martini  was  still 
engrossed  in  something.  After  a  little  wait  it  seemed  he  wasn't 
going  to  break  free,  so  I  started  to  ask  his  secretary  to  thank 
him — it  had  really  begun  to  look  like  a  brush-off.  Just  then  he 
came  bouncing  out,  and  said,  "Ready  for  lunch!"  His  assistant 
appeared  with  a  full  case  of  wine  on  his  shoulder.  Since  there 
was  no  place  to  eat  in  Napa  in  those  days  for  lunch,  he  had  an 
Italian  restaurant  opened  just  for  us.  The  three  of  us,  a  case  of 
wine.  All  of  which  were  opened.  Then  he  showed  me  his 
vineyards  in  the  north,  and  his  vineyards  in  the  south,  up  to  the 
top  of  Monte  Rosso.  We  had  dinner  in  Sonoma.  Finally  we  got 
away  about  midnight.  He  was  a  real  character.  That  was  the  old 
Martini,  father  of  the  present  Louis. 

Unzelman:  What  about  Martin  Ray?  Were  you  ever  a  fan  of  his  wines?  You 
mention  his  winery. 

Brady:  Yeah.  He  made  some  awfully  good  Cabernet.  He  made  some 

lousy  white  wines.  Know  any  of  his  wines? 

Unzelman:  Well,  we  always  heard  that  he  made  the  best  Cabernet  in  the 
world,  and  I  think  that  Ron  finally  bought  a  case,  but  it  was 
Ruby  Cabernet  and  not  Cabernet. 


Brady: 


Ruby?  I  don't  think  he  ever  made  Ruby  Cabernet. 
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Unzelman:  He  didn't  make  a  Ruby  Cabernet? 

Brady:  He  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that. 

Unzelman:  Well,  it's  undrinkable,  whatever  it  is  that  we  bought. 

Brady:  Well,  it  could  be  Pinot  Noir. 

Unzelman:  No,  we  wouldn't  buy  Pinot  Noir.  I  think  it  was  a  Ruby  Cabernet. 
No — that's  right — the  Ruby  Cabernet  was  Ridge.  Sorry.  We 
bought  Ruby  Cabernet  from  Ridge  that  was  undrinkable.  [The 
wine  the  Unzelmans  got  from  Martin  Ray  was  his  '65  Cabernet 
Sauvignon.] 

Simons:  Draper  made  some  Ruby  Cabernet? 

Brady:  Yes,  they  made  it  for  a  while. 

Unzelman:  I  think  the  vintage  might  be  1966  or  '67.  We've  still  got  it.  We 
are  aging  it,  thinking  it  might  get  drinkable  if  we  keep  it  long 
enough. 

Brady:  All  of  his  [Martin  Ray's]  notable  Cabernets  that  I  have  had  were 

from  early  on,  '46,  '47,  '48,  and  then  the  one  that  he  called  my 
marriage.  The  Pinot  Noir  was  very  chancy  and  how  he  made  it  I 
don't  know.  It  was  far  darker  than  any  other  Pinot  Noir.  Martin 
always  had  a  story  about  everything. 

Unzelman:    He  was  a  legend  of  his  own,  wasn't  he? 

Brady:  He  was  crazy.  That's  what  it  is.  We  were  up  there  the  first  time 

Betty  met  him.  We  were  up  to  his  place  for  lunch.  Driving  down 
the  mountain  she  was  talking  about  what  a  wonderful  host  he 
was  and  so  forth.  Then  she  paused  and  said,  "But  absolutely 
paranoid." 

B  Brady:  I'll  never  forget  that.  We  were  just  visiting  San  Francisco  for  a 
weekend,  and  it  was  Fall.  I  remember  it  was  so  beautiful  looking 
down  the  mountain — all  that  red  and  gold.  And  I  was  pregnant 
with  Kate  so  I  remember  exactly  when  it  was:  34  years  ago. 

Brady:  That  was  the  time  we  had  dinner  at  Walt  Ficklin's,  same  day. 

B  Brady:  Same  day,  yes.  Oh,  that  was  so  memorable.  He  [Martin  Ray] 
was — as  you  said  to  somebody  recently — he  never  wanted  to 
make  a  little  of  anything.  That  was  his  motto.  He'd  say,  "I  don't 
want  to  make  a  little  of  anything."  And  so  you'd  go  in  for  a  glass 
of  lemonade.  He  pours  out  a  gallon  container  of  lemons  on  the 
counter  and  starts  attacking  them.  Never  a  small  amount  of 
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anything.  I  remember  we  had  lamb  chops.  I  don't  often 
remember  things  like  that. 

Brady:  He  said,  "Goddammit,  Roy!  I  don't  like  to  drink  a  little  of 

anything!" 

B  Brady:  You've  probably  told  them  the  story  I  like  so  much  about  the 
dinner  and  his  comment  after  the  dinner  because  that  was  a 
wonderful  story. 

Brady:  No.  I  was  always  inviting  him  down  here.  Finally  he  called.  He 

was  going  to  be  down  here  one  day.  And  we  were  just  leaving  our 
old  house  and — 

B  Brady:        — Moving  into  here — 

Brady:  — and  everything  was  packed  up.  So  I  arranged  to  have  dinner 

at  a  friend's  house.  This  friend  was  very  much  interested  in  wine 
so  he  was  glad  to  do  that.  Martin  wanted  to  know  what  he 
should  bring.  I  said  nothing.  I  had  plenty  of  wine.  Then  he 
arrived  and  naturally  he  had  his  hamper  with  his  three  bottles 
of  champagne — 

B  Brady:        — But  what  was  her  name?  Madame...  what? 

Brady:  Madame  Pinot. 

B  Brady:        Madame  Pinot,  that's  his  wife. 

Brady:  He  called  his  wife  Madame  Pinot.  So  he  had  his  usual  bottle  of 

champagne  before  dinner.  Everytime  I've  had  dinner  with  him, 
he  had  a  bottle  of  champagne.  If  there  were  three  of  us  there,  his 
wife,  he  and  I;  and  he  had  two  bottles,  he  would  drink  one  and 
we  would  drink  the  other  one. 

B  Brady:  This  is  pertinent  to  the  comment  he  made.  He  had  his  bottle  of 
champagne. 

Brady:  Yeah.  So  the  time  he  came  to  dinner  down  here,  these  friends 

lived  way  up  in  Bel  Air. 

B  Brady:        Bel  Air.  Way  up  Renter  Canyon  Road,  wasn't  it? 

Brady:  No,  no.  Anyway,  one  of  those  roads.  So  anyway  we  had  the 

champagne.  We  — 

B  Brady:        There  were  six  of  us. 
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Brady:  We  had  white  wine  and  we  had  red  wine  and  we  had  dessert 

wine  and  brandy. 

B  Brady:  Roy  picked  some  wines  of  his  birth  year.  He  made  quite  a  point 
of  that. 

Brady:  About  midnight,  Martin  announced,  "Time  to  go  home."  I  said, 

"Martin,  we  planned  on  you  staying  here.  "No,  no,"  he  said.  "I 
have  to  get  back  tomorrow.  People  coming."  He  said,  "Madame  is 
driving."  I  happened  to  be  at  his  place  the  next  week.  He  was 
saying  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  dinner.  "But,"  he  said, 
"Goddammit,  Roy,  you  ought  to  tell  your  friend  not  to  hold  back 
on  the  wine  so  much.  I  was  thirsty  all  evening.  When  we  got  in 
the  car  and  started  up  the  road,  I  said,  'Eleanor,  stop  the  car, 
Goddammit.  I've  got  to  have  a  little  champagne  to  carry  me 
home."'  So  he  said,  "I  got  out  a  bottle  and  drank  it  and  I  felt 
much  better." 

Simons:  And  they  drove  home  after  dinner,  all  the  way  from  here,  Los 
Angeles,  to  where  they  were  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains? 

Brady:  Yep.  He  was  still  going  to  do  the  drinking.  But  obviously  they 

had  it  arranged.  She  knew  what  to  expect. 

B  Brady:  Well,  you  know,  in  the  years  since,  I've  gotten  to  know  more 
people  who  were  like  him  in  the  sense  that  everything  that  they 
identify  with  is  embodied  with  a  special  theme  and  anything 
goes.  And  anything  they're  not  identified  with,  isn't.  And  at  that 
time  I  didn't  realize  that  that  was  a  common  human  problem. 

Simons:         He  was  the  first  example  you  had  seen  of  that. 

B  Brady:        Such  an  extreme  example. 

Brady:  When  Martin  got  off  of  anybody,  well,  then  he  immediately 

began  to  gather  evidence  against  them.  He  told  me  once  a  story 
about  how  John  Esquin  was  a  Nazi  courier.  He  traveled  between 
here  and  Mexico  City  where  his  contact  was.  He  would  elaborate 
these  stories.  He  had  another  one.  This  was  a  very  common 
thing.  He  would  claim  the  man  was  queer.  So  one  night  late  in 
the  evening,  he  began  to  mass  up  the  evidence  on  Amerine.  You 
knew  if  you  ever  had  a  falling  out  with  him,  you  were  dead. 

Simons:         You  were  either  a  queer  or  a  Nazi. 

Brady:  Then  he  launched  that  big  scheme  of  Mt.  Eden  Vineyards.  By 

that  time  I  knew  him  far  too  well  to  think  about  going  in  with 
him.  So  that's  how  we  broke  up.  When  he  finally  realized  I  was 
wasn't  going  to  become  [an  investor]  I  was  no  longer  welcome. 
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BBrady:  He  kept  making  all  these  tempting  offers.  Roy  could  be  this.  Roy 
could  be  that.  You  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Brady:  I  think  he  could  have  been  one  of  the  great  winemakers  if  he 

weren't  crazy.  He  also  had  crotchets:  He  wouldn't  use  any  sulfur. 
He  ruined  a  lot  of  wine.  I  think  most  of  his  Chardonnay  got 
ruined  that  way. 

[...some  conversation  about  when  to  have  lunch,  the  Brady's  cleaning 
lady... Gail  Unzelman  and  Betty  Brady  get  up  and  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  lunch...] 

Brady:  [quoting  from  a  book]  "I  remember  an  old  Danish  bishop  saying 

to  me  that  there  are  many  ways  to  the  recognition  of  truth,  and 
that  Burgundy  is  one  of  them." 

Simons:  What  are  you  reading  from?  Ah,  Isak  Dinesen.  It  sounds  like  you 

had  a  nice  long  eventful  relationship  with  Martin  Ray.  Were 
there  any  other  wine  makers  you  got  to  know  and  worked  with 
like  him? 

Brady:  No,  not  really  like  Ray.  I  have  known  Tchelistcheff  ever  since  we 

came  to  California,  and  I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
affection  and  respect  for  him.  I  didn't  know  him  well  at  all,  but  I 
knew  him  well  enough  to  kid  him.  We  went  to  a  wine  tasting  one 
day.  He  happened  to  be  there  as  well.  Everybody  was  revering 
the  master,  so  I  said,  "Andre,  tell  us  what  are  the  secrets  of 
making  great  wine."  He  says,  "There  are  many  secrets."  He 
didn't  tell  me  anything. 

Simons:  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  his  early  years  in  California  in  that 
book  of  [James]  Conaway' s  [Napa].  Did  you  get  the  sense  that  he 
had  talked  to  Conaway  or  was  that  second  hand  sort  of  stuff? 

Brady:  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  talked  to  him  about  it.  I  don't  know  where 

Conaway  had  gotten  any  of  his  stuff  for  that  matter.  I  think 
Conaway  did  a  highly  impressive  book.  Until  someone 
demonstrates  that  it  is  full  of  falsehood,  I  will  believe  that  it's 
full  of  truth. 

Simons:  I  would  say  the  same  thing.  People  may  have  spoken  more  than 
they  wish  they  had.  Bill  Heintz  has  said  that  Conaway  is  a  real 
charming,  good  looking  guy,  and  he  got  the  confidence,  at  least, 
of  a  lot  of  the  women,  charmed  them  into  revealing  themselves. 
Heintz  feels  that  he's  poisoned  the  well  for  him  for  his  projected 
second  volume  [of  his  history  of  Napa  Valley  Wine  Country]. 
People  are  a  little  gun  shy  about  speaking  to  anybody  who  might 
write  a  book. 
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Brady:  Sullivan's  doing  a  book  on  Napa. 

Simons:  Sullivan's  completed  that  book,  hasn't  he? 

Brady:  I  don't  know. 

Simons:  Gail  is  friends  with  Gunther  Detert,  and  he  is  the  one,  as  I 
understand  it,  [representing  the  NVWL  Association]  who  has 
hired  Charles  Sullivan  to  write  that  book  about  Napa.  I  think 
Sullivan  has  delivered  a  manuscript  to  Detert,  and  it's  either  in 
the  process  of  that  manuscript  going  to  press  or  being  edited. 
What  do  you  think  of  Charles  Sullivan?  Do  you  know  him? 

Brady:  I  don't  know  him,  no.  I've  never  met  him.  I've  had  a  little 

correspondence  with  him.  He  seems  competent  at  what  he  does. 

Simons:  I've  had  a  little  correspondence  with  him,  and  he's  a  good  friend 

of  Gail's.  She  has  known  him  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  vehemence  of  his  taking  exception  to  my 
annotation  of  his  article  in  the  Zinfandel  bibliography.  We 
printed  the  letters  in  the  latest  Tendrils  newsletter.  [Wayward 
Tendrils,  A  Wine  Book  Collector's  Club] 

Brady:  That's  right. 

Simons:  I  tried  to  be  placating.  I  like  his  book  about  Santa  Clara  [Like 
Modern  Edens:  Wine  growing  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  1798-1981].  It  is  a  lot  clearer  and  more 
thematically  organized  than  Heintz's  book  about  Napa  [Wine 
Country:  An  History  of  Napa  Valley,  The  Early  Years:  1838- 
1920].  " 

Brady:  Well,  unfortunately  Heintz  is  a  terrible  writer.  He  just  drives 

Tom  Pinney  up  the  wall. 

Simons:  It's  like  he  talks.  It's  not  any  more  measured  or  thought  out  or 

considered,  and  it's  too  bad.  He's  done  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good 
research. 

Brady:  He  has.  It's  a  difficult  position  he's  gotten  himself  into  that  he 

should  make  a  living  off  wine  writing,  and  he  writes  so  badly. 
While  he  gets  a  lot  of  material,  he  doesn't  deal  with  it  very  well. 

Simons:  He's  got  10,000  four  by  six  inch  cards,  you  know,  in  his  little 
data  bank.  It  is  practically  a  good  working  index  to  The  Napa 
Register,  The  St.  Helena  Star  and  The  Healdsburg  Tribune  and 
some  of  the  other  papers  up  there,  at  least  for  wine  information. 
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To  try  and  get  that  made  a  little  more  public  without  depriving 
him  of  his  livelihood  or  the  effort  he's  put  in  there. 

Brady:  Well,  I  think,  at  least  he's  told  me,  he's  left  that  to  [UC]  Davis  . 

Simons:  Yeah.  I  was  talking  to  Axel  [Borg  UC  Davis  Librarian  and  Wine 
Bibliographer]  about  that  and  what  Davis  planned  to  do  with  it, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  it's  one  of  those  personal  files  we'll  get  and 
put  in  Special  Collections,"  as  a  block  sort  of  thing.  They  are  not 
planning  to  increase  its  usefulness  by  adding  subject  headings. 
It's  arranged  chronologically  now  so  if  you  know  the  important 
dates  for  Inglenook  are  1894,  1918,  1936  and  1962,  you  can  go  to 
those  dates  and  pull  out  the  Inglenook  cards,  but  otherwise  it's 
pretty  hard  to  use. 

Brady:  It  would  certainly  be  too  bad  if  all  that  effort  were  lost. 

Simons:  There's  not  even  a  microfilm.  It  sits  in  several  cabinets  in  his 

home,  and  if  he  had  a  fire,  it'd  be  gone. 

Brady:  That's  one  of  many  thoughts  I  had  in  deciding  to  sell  my 

collection.  I  didn't  really  have  proper  conditions  for  keeping  it. 

Simons:  How  much  of  the  house  did  your  collection  live  in? 

Brady:  It  had  several  habitats.  In  the  end,  this  bedroom  right  here,  it 

had  taken  over.  I  had  a  lot  of  ephemera  in  steel  files. 

Simons:  We  have  talked  a  couple  of  times  about  ephemera  and  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  it,  giving  it  full  justice.  Dr.  Amerine 
mentioned  it  in  his  speech  in  San  Diego  [in  November,  1990, 
before  the  California  Library  Association].  What  should  a  wine 
library  collect  in  the  way  of  ephemera? 

Brady:  Well,   of  course,   I  collect  wine  lists,  and  I   think   they're 

historically  important  because  of  what  you  can  infer  from  them, 
and  some  other  comments  that  show  very  differing  attitudes 
towards  wine  in  different  periods  and  the  relative  values  of 
different  wines.  For  example,  you  look  at  old  lists  and  Petrus 
does  not  stand  out  in  price  from  anything  else.  It  was  hardly 
considered  a  wine  of  first  rank.  Only  in  the  last  20  years.  And 
there's  all  sorts  of  other  things  you  can  infer  from  them. 

Simons:  What  caused  the  rise  in  Petrus'  fortunes? 

Brady:  It  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  it's  the  smallest  production 

of  all  the  major  chateaux.  It  became  desirable  and,  like  Romanee 
Conti,  it  became  rare.  I  haven't  tasted  any  recent  vintage,  but 
I've  tried  many  earlier  ones.  '52  was  great.  Something  I  used  to 
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do  was  to  sit  down  once  in  a  while,  alone,  and  drink  a  great 
bottle  over  a  whole  evening  to  get  to  know  the  wine  well.  I  had 
done  that  with  the  Petrus  '59  and  '61.  It  would  cost  you  $1,500  a 
bottle  now. 

Simons:  Couldn't  afford  to  do  that  now. 

Brady:  I  don't  know,  you  know,  ephemera  are  so  very  hard  to  deal  with. 

I  have  yet  to  figure  any  way  to  deal  with  mine.  Most  of  them  are 
still  completely  unclassified. 

Simons:         In  your  collection  which  is  now  at  Fresno,  there's  that  great 
collection  of  wine  sheet  music.  How  did  you  get  started  on  that? 

[Gail  Unzelman  comes  back  into  the  room] 

Brady:  I  just  bought  anything  that  was  available  that  had  to  do  with 

wine.  I  got  onto  trade  catalogues,  and  there  are  some  very 
interesting  old  ones.  They  are  now  almost  extinct,  apparently. 
There  was  a  dealer  in  Massachusetts  who  dealt  in  trade 
catalogues.  For  a  while  I  simply  bought  from  him  everything  on 
wine  he  could  find.  Nobody  had  been  interested  before.  He  said 
I'm  sure  I've  got  a  lot  more  out  in  the  barn,  but  I  won't  get  out 
there  until  the  spring  thaws.  He  did  and  he  found  things  and 
whatever  he  had,  I  bought,  every  one  of  them.  They're  all  in 
Fresno  now.  They're  worth  inestimably  more  than  I  paid  for 
them. 

Simons:         Whose  trade  catalogues  were  they? 

Brady:  He's  a  dealer  well  known  in  trade  catalogues.  What  was  his 

name  now?  I've  still  got  all  the  lists  he  sent  me. 

Simons:         These  were  winery  supplies? 

Brady:  Wine  making  equipment,  full  of  steel  engravings.  Nursery 

catalogues,  some  of  them  illustrated,  some  in  color.  You  know 
the  Bushberg  &  Son  and  Meissner  lists? 

Unzelman:    A  box  of  those  went  to  Fresno?  A  box  of  trade  catalogues  went  to 
Fresno? 

Brady:  Everything.  All  my  trade  catalogues  went  to  Fresno.  They  were 

not  yet  much  appreciated  and  added  hardly  anything  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  collection.  The  whole  thing  was  given 
away. 

Unzelman:     Have  they  cataloged  those  yet?  The  last  time  I  was  down  there, 
which  was  quite  a  few  years  ago,  they  hadn't. 
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Brady:  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  haven't  had  much  contact  with  them  lately. 

I  think  that — what's  his  name? 

Simons:  Ron  Mahoney? 

Brady:  Yeah.  I  think  he's  marking  time  until  he  retires.  Who  was  the 

librarian,  you  know? 

Simons:  Henry  Madden? 

Brady:  Henry  Madden,  yeah.  Since  he's  gone,  Ron  told  me  one  day,  "You 

know,  we  really  didn't  appreciate  Henry  while  he  was  here,  how 
much  he  protected  us  and  what  he  did  for  the  library.  But  we 
know  now." 

Simons:         Henry  was  the  librarian  when  your  collection  went  there? 

Brady:  Yeah.  He  had  been  the  librarian  for  thirty  years.  He  built  that 

library  from  60,000  volumes  to  600,000.  He  was  a  bookman 
himself.  He  wrote  but  he  did  not  have  much  time  to  devote  to 
writing.  He  intended  to  do  writing  when  he  retired,  historical 
and  so  on,  when  he  retired.  He  never  lived  long  enough. 

Simons:  It's  sad  that  so  few  librarians  these  days  are  bookmen. 

Brady:  Certainly  a  loss.  He  came  down  himself  to  look  at  my  collection. 

Unzelman:  Where  was  the  collection  when  it  was  here? 

Brady:  It  was  in  that  room,  that  bedroom.  It's  Betty's  study  now. 

Unzelman:  You  wrote  at  one  time,  in  one  of  your  pieces,  that  the  books  had 
escaped  their  one  room  and  were  looking  for  a  home  down  the 
hallway. 

Brady:  I  used  to  have  bookcases  in  the  hallway,  that's  true. 

BBrady:  [from  the  other  room]  Roy! 

Brady:  Yep. 

BBrady:  What  other  glasses  do  you  want? 

Brady:  What?  What? 

BBrady:  What  other  wine  glasses  do  you  want? 

Brady:  The  same  kind  that  we  have. 
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BBrady:  Just  one?  Two? 

Brady:  What? 

BBrady:  How  many? 

Brady:  Four — the  only  ones  we  have. 

BBrady:  Do  you  want  one  or  two  per  person? 

Brady:  [to  Betty]  Well,  we  have  only  one  wine.  This  course,  the  soup,  we 

don't  have  any  special  wine,  [to  Gail  and  Bo]  Do  you  think  that 
sherry's  pretty  bad? 

Unzelman:    This?  I  don't  think  it's  bad  at  all.  I'm  enjoying  it. 

Simons:         Yeah. 

Brady:  I  think  it's  improved  actually.  I'm  surprised.  I  wasn't  at  all  sure 

in  seven  or  eight  years. 

Simons:  I  think  it's  great. 

Brady:  That's  the  fun  of  having  a  cellar,  I  think,  its  function.  You  can 

gather  in  odd  things  that  become  unobtainable.  I  think  it's  more 
interesting  to  have  some  things  like  this  instead  of  just  famous 
wines. 

B  Brady:  Yes. 

Unzelman:  Exactly,  it's  delicious. 

Brady:  [to  Betty]  Are  you  going  to  serve  the  soup? 

BBrady:  Yeah,  I  am. 

Brady:  I'm  not  hurrying  you.  I'm  just  asking  whether  I'm  to  come  out 

there. 

Unzelman:    Betty  says  you're  the  cook,  the  slow  cook.  She's  the  fast  cook. 

Brady:  She's  the  fast  cook,  ha,  ha,  ha.  I  don't  do  much  serious  cooking 

anymore.  I  used  to  like  to  do  dinner  from  time  to  time.  I  reached 
the  absolute  limit  of  my  career  at  one  time  in  doing  a  dinner  for 
our  wine  and  food  society  for  fourteen.  All  the  works,  you  know, 
five  or  six  courses.  I  never  reached  that  level  again. 
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Simons:  In  the  piece  you  supplied  to  the  latest  Tendrils    [Wayward 

Tendrils  Newsletter]  you  talk  about  the  Wine  and  Food  Society's 
menus.  Who  was  the  printer? 

Brady:  I  don't  know  that  there  was  one  printer. 

Simons:         Well,  you  talked  about  one  of  your  members  who — 

Brady:  There  was  one  of  our  members  who  was  in  the  printing  business, 

but  he  did  not  print  them.  He  did  not  do  that  kind  of  printing. 
He  knew  everybody  in  the  printing  business,  so  he'd  go  around 
and  scrounge  up  odd  lots  of  paper  and  things  like  that.  I  told  you 
I  gave  away  my  basic  collection  of  those  menus.  So  what  I  have 
left,  there's  a  lot  of  gaps  in  it. 

Simons:         Where  did  the  basic  collection  of  those  go? 

Brady:  Well,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  I  gave  them  to  UCLA. 

[End  of  pre-lunch  conversation] 

[After  lunch,  seated  around  the  table  still,  Roy,  Betty,  Gail  and  Bo  started 
talking  about  the  Inglenook  Niebaum  Books,  and  the  tape  player  was 
reactivated.] 

Unzelman:    That  was  a  lovely  lunch,  Roy,  Betty — thank  you. 

Brady:  The  Niebaum  books  were  mentioned  by  both  Schoonmaker  in  '41 

and  by  Balzer  in  '48.  That's  where  I  heard  of  them.  I  was  curious 
about  them  ever  since  then.  When  I  was  at  Inglenook  in  '51,  I 
didn't  have  long  to  spend  with  John  Daniel,  and  he  showed  no 
interest  at  all  in  talking  about  books.  He  was  more  interested  in 
his  airplane.  So  that  didn't  get  anywhere.  I  would  meet  him  from 
time  to  time  at  some  function  and  ask  him  about  the  books.  He 
always  made  some  vague  excuse  as  to  why  they  weren't 
available  at  the  moment.  Someday,  certainly.  And  that  went  on 
until  the  time  he  died.  Then  I  heard  that  the  books  had  been  sold 
in  England. 

B  Brady:        Roy,  you  want  coffee? 

Brady:  Yes,  thank  you.  When  the,  the  company,  that  owned  the  house  or 

got  the  money,  actually... 

Simons:  Inglenook?  Heublein? 

Brady:  Oakville. 

Simons:  Oakville? 
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Brady:  Oakville.  They  didn't  own  the  business,  but  an  associated  group 

bought  the  Inglenook  house,  and  the  van  Loben  Sels  who  ran 
Oakville  [Vineyards  and  Winery]  were  living  in  it.  This  was  in 
the  early  70's. 

Just  before  that  when  I  inquired  if  the  books  had  gone  or  stayed 
with  the  house  when  it  was  sold,  whoever  it  was,  I  don't  know, 
said,  no,  they've  been  sold  in  England.  So  I  thought  that  was  it. 
Then  I  was  actually  in  the  house  and  didn't  know  the  books  still 
existed. 

Then,  I  got  a  call  from  Darrell  [Corti]  and  he  said,  "You  want  to 
know  where  the  Inglenook  books  are?" 

I  said,  "You  know  I  do." 

He  said,  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  Herb  Caplan?"  I  said,  "No." 
And  I  don't  recall  at  what  point  I  heard  that  they  had  not 
actually  gone  to  England,  but  they  had  been  given  to  Davis.  So, 
at  any  rate,  when  they  had  supposedly  gone  to  Davis,  that  again 
seemed  the  end  of  the  line.  So,  here,  after  there'd  been  two  false 
starts,  then  he  [Corti]  called  and  says  they're  here. 

Well,  so  I  actually  went  up  there  to  see  what  he  had.  And  he  had 
lots  of  books.  Not  all  of  them  good  by  any  means,  but  lots  of  good 
books.  And  some  not  from  Niebaum  obviously.  But  typical 
fashion,  he  was  busy  padding  out  with  junk  and  whatever  he 
could  find. 

Unzelman:    They  were  in  boxes,  or — 

Brady:  No,  They  were  on  shelves.  They  were  on  shelves. 

So  about  five  years  ago  I  asked  Robin  Lail,  reminded  her  that  I'd 
often  asked  her  father  about  the  books.  He  had  always  avoided 
it.  And  she  said  I  guess  he  was  embarrassed  because  they  were 
just  stored  here  and  there  around  the  estate  in  old  boxes  that 
were  falling  apart.  Anyway  a  friend  of  mine  who  works  for 
Oakville  told  me  much  later  that  he  saw  the  books  in  the  house 
still  after  the  Oakville  people  took  it  over,  before  they  had  gone 
to  Davis.  Nobody  had  any  interest  in  them.  He  said  people  were 
casually  walking  off  with  them  as  they  felt  like.  I  know  John  Lail 
has  some,  and  Robin  Lail  kept  a  few,  I  think,  a  dozen  or  two.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  determine  if  Davis  kept  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
and  then  passed  them  to  Caplan.  I  do  think  they  passed  on  a  lot 
of  things  they  didn't  have.  So  I  tried  to  make  a  deal  with  Caplan. 
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Simons:  So  UC  Davis  did  not,  probably,  just  take  duplicates  and  sell 

those  to  Caplan.  They  probably  passed  on  things  they  did  not 
have  as  well. 

Brady:  Well,  I've  heard  a  couple  of  people  speculate  that  there  was 

something  going  on,  and  there  was  somebody  in  the  Davis 
Library  who  was  funneling  books  off  to  some  dealers  in 
Sacramento  and  making  a  profit  on  them,  taking  books  that 
were  not  duplicates  necessarily  and  selling  them  as  duplicates. 

Simons:         More  than  one  dealer?  Caplan  and  others? 

Brady:  I  never  heard  another  name.  So,  anyway,  I  tried  to  buy  them  and 

couldn't  make  any  kind  of  a  deal  with  him.  He  was  a  very 
slippery  character.  Did  you  ever  have  any  dealings  with  him? 

Unzelman:    The  only  book  dealer  I've  ever  met  that  I  thought  shouldn't  be  in 
the  business.  He  ruined  the  name. 

Simons:  I  was  trying  to  get  for  insurance  purposes  an  evaluation  of  my 

wife's  collection  of  Faulkners — first  editions  and  signed  limited 
firsts,  things  we  had  just  gotten  from  her  grandmother,  and  we 
had  just  moved  to  the  Sacramento  area.  Caplan  said  it  would 
cost  us  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  evaluation  of  the 
collection  to  make  an  evaluation. 

Brady:  Well,  at  least  you'd  get  a  high  evaluation  that  way. 

Unzelman:    Slippery  is  a  kind  word. 

Brady:  He  told  me  proudly  that  he  had  never  issued  a  catalogue.  Of 

course  he  never  wanted  to  be  pinned  down  to  a  price  until  money 
actually  changed  hands.  Ron  Mahoney  tells  me  that  he  knew  of 
cases  Caplan  had  sold  books  to  somebody,  and  gotten  a  better 
offer  and  then  reneged  on  the  first  deal.  So  he  wouldn't  deal  with 
him  after  a  while.  He  was  just  as  slippery  as  could  be  when  I 
trying  to  talk  to  him.  But  he  obviously  wanted  more  money  than 
I  thought  the  books  were  worth,  all  in  all.  So  the  next  thing  I 
heard  is  that  they  had  gone  from  him.  Again  apparently  the  trail 
was  ending. 

Unzelman:    How  many  books  are  we  talking  about?  Hundreds?  Thousands? 

Simons:  How  many  did  you  see? 

Brady:  I  think  maybe  300, 1  recall  I  estimated. 

Unzelman:    And  we  think  the  original  collection  was  more  nearly  in  the 
thousands  range,  the  total  collection. 
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Brady: 

Unzelman: 

Brady: 


Yeah. 


So  he  had  only  a  portion  of  them. 


Unzelman: 

Brady: 
Simons: 

Brady: 

Simons: 
Brady: 

Unzelman: 
Brady: 

Simons: 

Brady: 
Simons: 


Yeah.  So  the  next  clue  I  got  was  when  Jan  Longone  called  me 
one  night.  And  she  said  she  had  been  offered  a  collection  of 
books,  and  had  a  lot  of  German  books  in  them,  and  wondered  if 
I'd  discuss  it  a  little  with  her.  I  said  "Sure."  It  didn't  take  long 
before  I  said,  "I  know  what  you're  talking  about.  You're  talking 
about  the  Niebaum  books.  She  didn't  like  to  admit  it.  So,  of 
course,  she  rushed  out  and  bought  them  immediately.  I  told  her 
that  I  thought  they  had  gone  to  some  unfortunate  who  had  been 
thoroughly  screwed  by  Caplan  and  was  now  trying  to  get  out 
from  under.  So  she  went  in  with  a  rather  ridiculous  offer  and  got 
them.  And  she  sold  some  by  catalogue,  you  know.  And  certainly 
a  lot  were  kept  by  Dan  [Longone,  her  husband  and  book 
collector].  Then  the  very  absolute  and  utter  dregs  got  back  to 
Inglenook. 

Do  you  know  how  those  books  got  from  Caplan  to  New  York?  We 
assume  that  he  did  sell  them  to  the  person  in  New  York? 

No,  I  know  nothing  about  that  deal. 

And  you  mention  New  York  at  some  point.  Do  we  know  it  was 
somebody  in  New  York  or  is  that  just  speculation? 

No — I  don't  remember  whether  I  had  heard — no,  I  don't  think  I 
did. 

You  mentioned  England  a  little  while  ago. 

Yeah,  well,  that  was  out  of  it.  That  never  came  back  into  the 
story. 

How  many  books  did  Jan  end  up  buying? 

I  don't  know  how  many  she  got.  She  never  wanted  to  talk  about 
that  kind  of  thing. 

I'm  trying  to  get  the  chronology  straight.  Gustave  Niebaum 
collected  these  books,  largely,  right? 

Um-hum  [affirmative] 

John  Daniel  became  proprietor  of  Inglenook  and  was  in  control 
of  them  for  a  number  of  years.  Roy  tried  to  see  them  several 
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times  while  John  was  alive  and  never  got  to.  Then  John  died, 
was  it  in  the  late  sixties? 

Brady:  Yeah,  middle  or  late  sixties. 

Simons:  And  it's  73  that  you  heard  about  Herb  Caplan? 

Brady:  About  73. 

Simons:  Having  these  books.  Now,  when  does  Jan  Longone  come  into  the 

picture?  That's  several  years  after  that. 

Brady:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  wasn't  more  than  a  couple  of  years  after. 

Simons:  So,  74,  74,  something  like  that,  would  be  in  the  ballpark? 

Brady:  Yeah,  mmmm... 

Simons:  It's  one  of  the  most  intriguing  mysteries  of  wine  books. 

Unzelman:  You  know,  I  have  a  group  of  them,  and  I  don't  know  when  my 
group  got  splintered  off  from  the  main  group. 

Brady:  Obviously,  there  were  a  whole  series  of  incidents  where  they  got 

splintered  off  in  unknown  ways. 

Simons:  Plunderings  major  and  minor. 

Unzelman:    Maybe  I  don't  ever  want  to  know. 

Brady:  Is  it  even  possible  to  know?  I  don't  think  that  Jan  would  care  to 

talk  about  it.  If  you  know  her  better  than  I  do  maybe  she  would. 

Unzelman:    I  used  to  know  her. 

Simons:  I  talked  to  Axel  Borg  [Librarian,  UC  Davis,  Shields  Library] 
about  this  and  tried  to  get  what  he  knows.  He  says  his 
knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  to  second  and  third  hand 
sources,  but  he  knows  some  things.  Whatever  he  would  care  to 
relate — he's  in  a  bad  position  because  he's  part  of  the  University 
of  California  and  he  said  what  he  would  say  would  make  the 
University  look  real  bad,  and  he  couldn't  publish  it.  Although  he 
would  like  to  try  and  put  forward  what  he  knows. 

Brady:  When  was  Kate  [Brady's  daughter]  working  for  the  library? 

B  Brady:        I  was  sitting  here  trying  to  reconstruct  that. 
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Brady:  Our  daughter  was  a  student  at  Davis,  and  she  worked  in  the 

library  for  a  couple  of  years. 

B  Brady:        But  was  it  the  second  time  she  was  there? 

Brady:  Yeah. 

B  Brady:        I  guess  the  early  eighties,  huh? 

Brady:  So  I  told  her  about  the  Niebaum  books  and  asked  her  to  see  if 

she  could  find  out  anything  in  the  library.  And  the  man  she 
worked  for,  she  told  him  the  story,  and  he  said,  that  sounds  like 
So-and-So  would  be  involved  in  it,  and  then  went  to  see  him  and 
ask  him  about  it.  It  was  reported  back  through  my  daughter  that 
when  it  was  brought  up,  this  man  said,  "UT-OH,  I  was 
wondering  when  it  would  come  out."  That's  all  I  ever  heard. 

Brady:  It  was  between  '81  and  '84, 1  think. 

[Change  of  side  of  tape.  During  this  interlude,  Brady  got  the  list  of  books  in 
the  Niebaum  Collection  given  to  him  by  Robin  Lail] 

Brady:  [proffering    the    list   from    a    folder]    The    fabulous    Brady 

organization. 

Simons:  [reading]  "A  list  of  books  in  the  Niebaum-Daniel  Library,  Page 
One,  Professor  Wallace,  The  Rural  Economy  and  Agriculture  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  published,  1891." 

Unzelman:    Don't  read  'em  all.  Count  them. 

Simons:  They  are  numbered  and  it's — 1,004  is  the  last  one.  [reading] 
"The  above  in  boxes."  So,  they  were  in  boxes,  and  [reading]  "Box 
19  contains  many  copies  of  German  Newspapers  which  are  not 
being  listed  separately  although  they  probably  do  pertain  to 
wine.  Box  20  contains  balance  of  books  which  do  not  pertain  to 
wine,  but  have  to  do  with  literature,  building  homes  and  the 
ocean." 

Unzelman:  Roy,  these  books  were  in  the  house  that  the  van  Loben  Sels 
bought,  right? 

Brady:  But  they  were  not  included  with  the  house.  It  was  agreed  that 

they  would  be  picked  up  later,  and  they  were  sent  to  Davis  then. 

Unzelman:  Didn't  the  van  Loben  Sels  have  something  to  do  with  either  the 
Napa  Wine  Library  or  the... Their  name  was  big  on  some 
donation.  What  am  I  thinking  of? 
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Brady:  I  don't  know  apart  from  the  winery. 

Unzelman:  There  was  Yaeger  or  Jaeger  that  gave  money  for  the  Simon- 
Lowenstein  Library  to  go  to  the  American  Institute  of  Food  & 
Wine. 

Brady:  Urn-Hum. 

Unzelman:  The  van  Loben  Sels  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Brady:  No,  he  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  books. 

Brady:  First  time. 

Unzelman:  Yes,  there  it  is. 

Simons:  What's  that? 

Brady:  The  Antill  [Edward,  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  1771] 

in  Elisabeth  Woodburn's  [United  States  Alcoholic  Beverage  & 
Grape  Collection,  1981].  You  could  have  bought  this  book. 

Simons:         I  could  have? 

Unzelman:  Yeah.  Way  back  when,  if  you'd  been  around.  It  went  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  or  someplace  wild,  didn't  it? 

Brady:  Yeah,  uh  hum. 

Simons:  You  bought  the  [Marcus]  Crahan  Antill,  didn't  you? 

Unzelman:    Yeah.  This  is  another  copy. 

Brady:  Elisabeth  said  she  was  glad  when  it  didn't  come  to  California 

because  we  were  getting  too  much  out  here. 

Unzelman:  Ha  ha  ha.  Did  she  say  that?  [to  Simons,  referring  to  the  list 
Brady  got  from  Lail  of  the  Niebaum-Daniel  Library]  You  say 
Axel  has  one  of  these? 

Simons:  He  has  a  list.  I  thought  it  was  a  smaller  list  from  the  way  he 

described  it,  but  maybe  it  was  this  list.  This  is  the  one  you  got 
from  Robin  Lail? 

Brady:  Yeah. 

Simons:  I  would  sure  like  to  borrow  this  list.  [Excised  are  several  minutes 

of  inconsequential  conversation  about  the  mechanics  of  Simons 
borrowing  the  list  from  Brady]. 
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What  do  you  know  of  the  Vintners'  Club  collection  that  you  acted 
as  an  agent  for,  when  it  became  the  Vintners'  Club  collection? 
What  can  you  tell  us  of  that? 

Brady:  That  was  collected  by  a  man  named  Mike  Modell,  and  he  was  a 

wealthy  man  who  liked  to  collect  books.  He  also  had  a  big  cellar. 
He  was  going  to  settle  back  and  enjoy  these  things  in  his 
declining  years,  but  unfortunately  he  spent  most  of  his  declining 
years  in  Vacaville  [prison],  [laughter]  So,  well,  he  had  five  or  six 
companies,  and  one  of  'em  got  into  trouble.  I  gather  that  he 
began  to  shift  funds  and  fiddled  with  federal  money  and  finally 
got  charged  with  embezzling  federal  funds.  The  case  was  held  in 
Fresno  where  they  hate  "Angelenos"  anyway,  so  the  judge  was 
prejudiced  against  him.  He  gave  him  ten  years  plus  a  big  fine. 
He  actually  ended  up  serving  the  whole  ten  years. 

Simons:  From  the  clipping  from  a  magazine  that  you  sent  me  that  had 

the  ad  for  the  whole  collection,  that  was... was  it  about  the  early 
70's  that  the  collection  was  for  sale  and  finally  sold  to  the 
Vintners'  Club? 

Brady:  Yeah. 

Simons:  And  was  it  after  that,  that  he  started  his  "vacation  at  Vacaville"? 

Brady:  Yeah.  He  began  selling  off  all  his  assets,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 

knew  of  anybody  who  might  be  interested  [in  his  wine  books], 
and  I  thought  I  might.  So  we  agreed  I  would  do  it  for  ten  per  cent 
commission.  I  got  a  buyer  interested,  namely  the  University 
here. 

Simons:         CSU  Northridge? 

Brady:  Um  hum.  And  she  said  that  she  heard  that  there  was  something 

fishy  about  the  background  of  the  collection.  See,  I  had  also 
called  Henry  Madden  just  to  offer  it,  let  him  know  it  was 
available,  because  I  knew  he  already  had  most  of  it,  but  I  wanted 
him  to  know.  "Oh,"  he  said.  "It  sounds  like  you've  got  that  hot 
collection  down  there."  So  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"Oh,"  he  said.  "I  think  the  thing's  not  paid  for  yet."  So  I  called 
Elisabeth  Woodburn  and  said,  "Do  you  do  any  business  with 
Mike  Modell?"  Typical  dealer,  she  began  to  equivocate,  and  I 
said  something  like  "The  crook  Mike  Modell."  "Oh,  him!"  He 
owed  her  several  thousand  dollars,  and  I  said,  "I  wonder  who 
else  might  have  been  victimized  by  him."  We  talked.  She  said 
she  would  make  an  inquiry.  She  came  up  with  one  other  name 
which  was  John  Lyle.  He  owed  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
both  of  them.  With  that  information  I  told  Modell  there  was  no 
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selling  the  collection.  I  said,  "There  is  no  use  you  trying  to  sell  it 
by  any  means  because  the  word  is  out  throughout  the 
antiquarian  book  world  that  you  haven't  paid  those  booksellers." 
And  I  named  the  ones.  So  he  knew  that  I  knew  who  they  were.  I 
suggested  to  Elisabeth  that  she  and  Lyle  retain  an  attorney 
here,  and  I  said  I  would  work  with  him  to  clear  the  title  to  it. 
And  they  did  work  out  a  deal.  But  as  a  final  gesture  of  friendship 
Modell  tried  to  do  me  out  of  the  commission,  [laughter] 

Unzelman:    You  shouldn't  have  been  surprised. 

Brady:  He  always  did  seem  absolutely  the  perfect  gentleman  before  he 

got  into  trouble.  Then  he  was  anything  but. 

Simons:  So  you  worked  out  something  between  Woodburn  and  Lyle  and 

Modell  to  patch  them  up  and  clear  the  title  and  were  able  to  find 
the  Vintners'  Club. 

Brady:  Yeah,  they  worked  out  whatever  was  necessary  to  satisfy  them. 

Simons:  Did  you  ever  get  your  commission? 

Brady:  Yeah. 

Simons:  Good. 

Brady:  But  I  would  have  sold  it  a  year  earlier  if  he  hadn't  screwed 

around  so  much.  When  I  said  the  University  was  interested,  he 
said  he  wanted  a  certified  check  before  he  delivered  the  books.  I 
said  that's  just  not  the  way  the  state  does  business.  You  might 
as  well  forget  it.  Took  him  the  better  part  of  a  year  to  give  in  on 
that  one  by  which  time  they  had  lost  interest. 

Simons:  Did  you  find  the  Vintners'  Club  for  him?  I  mean,  you  located  the 
Vintners'  Club  as  a  buyer  for  the  collection.  Did  the  Vintners' 
Club  come  to  you,  or... 

Brady:  No.  I  forget  how  that... I  knew  Jerry  Draper,  anyway,  and  I  knew 

that  they  were  founding  the  Vintners'  Club,  and  I  told  him  about 
the  books. 

END  OF  RECORDED  CONVERSATION 

Transcription — Bo  Simons,  Sonoma  Wine  County  Librarian 

Final  Typing — Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg 
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Interviewer:  Bo  Simons 
at  the  Brady  home  in  Northridge,  California 
August  9,  1991 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg  1993 


Bo  Simons:  It's  Friday,  August  9,  1991.  My  name  is  Bo  Simons.  I'm  talking  to 
Roy  Brady.  This  is  part  of  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Library's  Oral 
History  Program.  We  would  like  to  start  with  some  personal 
information.  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  were  born,  a  little  bit 
about  your  early  life? 

Roy  Brady:     I  was  born  on  the  second  of  July,  1918,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  went 

i  to  Texas  at  the  age  of  two,  lived  there  and  spent  summers  in 

northern  Michigan.  So  I  grew  up  entirely  in  the  mid-section  of 

the  country.  How  I  got  interested  in  wine  I  cannot  say.  How  can 

one  say  what  interests  one  acquires? 

Simons:  But  it  seems  you've  always  been  interested  in  books,   right? 

Before  you  collected  wine  books,  you  collected  other  books? 

Brady:  Yes,   yes.  The  first  collection  I  made  was  in  high  school  on 

astronomy.  And  the  last  book  in  that  collection  I  happened  to 
keep  after  the  rest  were  gone.  I  traded  it  to  Jake  Zeitlin  for  an 
important  wine  book. 

Simons:  Did  Zeitlin  have  much  in  the  way  of  wine  books? 

Brady:  No,  he  didn't,  but  once  in  a  while  he  had  something  very  good. 

Simons:  What  was  your  schooling? 

Brady:  I  went  to  school  in  San  Antonio  through  high  school.  I  went 

north  to  college,  mostly  University  of  Chicago.  So  my  degrees 
were  Bachelors  and  Masters  and  are  from  Chicago  in  Mathematics 
and  Philosophy. 

Simons:  And  you  taught  for  a  while  at  Chicago  Institute  of  Technology, 

didn't  you? 

Brady:  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

Simons:  Ah,  yes,  Illinois.  In  the  brief  bio  that's  in  back  of  the  University 

of  California/Sotheby  Book  of  California  Wine,  it  says  your  first 
piece  on  wine  had  to  do  with  wine  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that? 
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Brady:  Well  it  happened  that  that  came  together.  Peacock  was  one  of  the 

authors  that  I  discovered  much  earlier.  I  immediately  read 
everything  he  wrote  and  so  when  I  got  interested  in  wine  and 
thought  about  writing  something  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
were  many  references  to  wine  in  Peacock.  So  I  went  back  and 
reread  all  his  novels  and  made  notes  on  references  and  that  was 
the  basis  of  that  article. 

Simons:  Was  that  inWine  and  Food? 

Brady:  Yes,  the  Wine  and  Food  Society's  quarterly. 

Simons:  In,  like,  the  early  fifties? 

Brady:  '51. 

Simons:  '51.  Besides  your  early  interest  in  astronomy  books,  what  other 

book  collecting  areas  took  your  fancy?  Did  you  collect  Thomas 
Love  Peacock? 

Brady:  Yes,  but  I  never  collected  in  a  collector's  sense.  I  always  bought 

books  and  one  more  than  another,  but  never  collected  anything 
in  a  serious  way  before  wine.  I  still  don't.  Now  I'm  much  more 
specialized. 

Simons:  You  have  already  said  that  you  don't  know  really  what  attracted 

you  to  wine,  and  you've  also  said  that  when  you  started  collecting 
wine  books,  it  was  possible  to  buy  almost  everything  that  came 
along.  Could  that  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  of  wine  books? 

Brady:  No,  no  it  wasn't.  I  first  bought  wine  books  because  I  wanted  to 

read  about  wine.  And  the  old  collecting  instinct  gradually  took 
over.  So  it  was  really  a  matter  of  learning  about  wine  and  got  into 
collecting.  It  was  a  good  while  before  I  actually  collected.  I  think 
my  collecting  can  really  be  dated  from  1955.  When  I  began  to  find 
catalogue  dealers  and  began  to  buy  somewhat  rare  books,  for 
actually  very  little  in  those  days.  The  first  copy  of  Barry's  Wines 
of  the  Ancients  that  I  was  quoted  was  $10.  Most  of  those  books  I 
owned  and  are  incredible. 

Simons:  Did  you  ever  get  a  copy — this  may  be  off  the  subject,  but  I  was 

offered  this  last  week— of  Speechly's  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
The  Vine? 

Brady:  1790,  yes,  I  did. 

Simons:  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for  it? 

Brady:  Well,  certainly  not  more  than  $20. 

Simons:  This  guy  was  asking  $1200.  It  was  uncut  and  it  sounded  very  nice, 

but  I  can't  think  of  Speechly  as  a  $1200  book. 

Brady:  Ah,  hum. 
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Simons:  What  are  some  of  your  great  finds? 

Brady:  In  1964,  I  was  in  Geneva  and  did  all  the  book  shops.  I  found  one 

where  he  had  a  few  books.  Nothing  of  any  interest,  but  I  kept 
talking  to  him.  Finally  he  said,  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  The  Fete 
du  Vevey?"  I  said  yes.  He  explained  to  me  that  the  library  had 
been  robbed  a  few  years  before  and  had  asked  him  to  collect 
anything  he  could  of  their  old  materials.  They  had  never  taken 
them.  He  was  getting  fed  up.  He  asked  if  I  would  be  interested  and 
I  was.  They're  in  Fresno. 

Simons:  Oh  boy!  Were  those  the  long  scrolls? 

Brady:  That  was  one  of  them,  yes. 

Simons:  I'd  like  to  get  some  quick  impressions  of  some  book  collectors  and 

dealers.  Jan  and  Dan  Longone? 

Brady:  She  finds  a  lot  of  good  things.  She  called  me  one  night,  I  think  it 

must  have  been  the  early  seventies,  and  said  she  had  a  chance  to 
buy  a  collection  of  books  and  talked  a  little  about  it.  Then  I  said 
"Wait  a  minute,  you're  talking  about  the  Niebaum  books,  aren't 
you?"  And  she  said,  "Well,  um...yeah."  I  saw  them  in  Sacramento. 
They  went  from  Davis  through  Sacramento. 

[There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.] 

Brady:  Who  the  hell  is  that? 

[Simons  goes  to  the  door,  comes  back  with  a  package.] 

Simons:  Looks  like  you  got  some  books. 

Brady:  Ah,  good,  I  spent  so  much  money  on  books  the  last  month. 

Simons:  So  you're  not  cured  yet,  huh? 

Brady:  There's  no  cure,  no  cure.  Death  is  the  only  cure. 

Simons:  So  when  Jan  called  about  the  Niebaum  books,  to  get  back,  she 

didn't  give  any  inkling  as  to  where  she  had  gotten  them? 

Brady:  [Shakes  head] 

Simons:  Did  she  call  to  get  advice  about  buying  them? 

Brady:  Yes.  She  was  feeling  me  out  and  asked  if  I  would  give  my  opinion 

about  the  books.  So  I  decided,  as  I  said,  these  were  the  Niebaum 
books,  of  course,  and  I  said,  "There's  some  great  books  there.  I 
also  offered  the  opinion  that  this  man,  [Herb]  Caplan  in 
Sacramento,  must  have  screwed  somebody  who  was  now  trying  to 
get  out  because  he  realized  it  was  not  a  great  investment.  I  think 
she  got  a  good  deal  on  them. 
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Simons:  I  didn't  realize  but  Gail  was  filling  me  in  on  what  a  great  TO-DO 

the  Inglenook  Winery  made  when  they  finally  got  back  these 
dregs.  And  it  was  like  the  collection  is  restored.  Not  much  of  it  was 
actually  restored. 

Brady:  I  have  what  they  mailed  out  then.  And  most  of  it  wasn't  even  in 

the  Niebaum  collection. 

Simons:  You  mentioned  Herb  Caplan.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  him? 

Brady:  Yes,  Darrell  Corti  called  me  one  day,  knowing  of  my  interest  and 

he  said,  "Do  you  want  to  know  where  the  Niebaum  books  are?" 
And  I  said,  "You  know  I  do!"  He  said,  "They're  right  here  in 
Sacramento."  He  introduced  me  to  Caplan,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard.  I  went  up  to  look  at  them.  And  I  tried  to  buy  them  and  he 
evidently  wanted  so  much  that  it  was  not  within  what  I 
considered  realistic  at  all.  Nothing  came  of  it.  I  gave  up  on  that. 
Next  thing  I  heard  was  the  call  from  Jan  about  them  being  in  New 
York. 

Simons:  Caplan— I  have  had  some  dealings  with  him,  and  Gail  [Unzelman] 

doesn't  seem  real  happy  with  him.  He  just  seems  like  a  real 
slippery  character. 

Brady:  He  said  proudly,  "I  have  never  issued  a  catalogue."  Because  he 

wanted  to  be  able  to  negotiate  right  up  to  the  last  moment  and 
even  beyond. 

Simons:  You  say  if  he'd  sold  something,  and  someone  came  along  and 

offered  him  a  higher  price,  he'd  go  for  it? 

Brady:  I've  heard  that  rumor. 

Simons:  Did  you  do  much  business  with  Elisabeth  Woodburn? 

Brady:  A  great  deal,  yes.  I  dealt  with  her  for,  I  guess,  25  years.  She  never 

had  a  great  deal,  but  every  time  she  put  out  a  catalogue,  I  found 
something  to  buy.  Always  had  good  relations  with  her.  I  went  to 
see  her,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  one  time.  We  had  lunch  out  here  a 
couple  of  times  when  she  was  out  for  Antiquarian  book  fairs.  So  I 
knew  her  well  for  a  long  time. 

Simons:  Marion  Gore,  down  here. 

Brady:  I've  known  her  for  a  long  time  also.  She  is  a  good  dealer.  I  have 

never  had  any  reason  for  complaints  about  her.  Except  that  she 
doesn't  find  enough! 

Simons:  Yes,  I've  just  gotten  her  latest  catalogue  and  there's  not  much  in 

there  I  don't  already  have. 

Brady:  I've  bought  from  that  one  too. 
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Simons:  We  were  talking  the  last  time  and  you  mentioned  that  when  you 

were  handling  the  Modell  books  [you  dealt  with]  both  Elisabeth 
Woodburn  and  John  Lyle.  Did  you  have  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Lyle? 

Brady:  Yes,  probably  more  than  anyone  else.  I  bought  a  great  deal  from 

him. 

Simons:  So,  he  still's  active? 

Brady:  No,  I  don't  think  he's  active.  Certainly  not  in  wine.  He  was  a 

strange  character.  I  never  met  him.  As  time  went  on  it  got  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  him.  Originally,  I  went  strictly  by  catalogue. 
Then  one  time  he  wrote  and  he  said  he  had  the  authority  sell  the 
Simon  Collection,  but  he  was  going  to  do  it  over  a  period  of  years, 
by  catalogue,  etc.  Meanwhile  if  anything  I  particularly  wanted 
he  could  consider  that.  That  resulted  in  a  series  of  negotiations 
where  I  would  propose  things.  To  make  it  easy  we  agreed  that  we 
would  communicate  in  terms  of  Simon's  Bibliotheca 
Gastronomica,  we'd  use  the  numbers.  I  would  ask  him  something. 
He  would  come  back  that  this-that-and-the-other  was  available  at 
such-and-such  a  price.  I  would  order  and  sometimes  I  would  get 
them  and  sometimes  there'd  be  gaps.  It  went  on.  He  got  more  and 
more  erratic.  Finally  one  time  he  sent  a  bill  in  dollars.  So  I  paid  it 
in  dollars.  He  came  back  and  complained  that  the  exchange  rate 
had  changed  and  that  he  had  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  result  of 
that.  Well,  I  didn't  see  that  was  my  fault.  So  that  was  the  end  of  my 
relationship  with  him. 

Simons:  Have  we  talked  about  Einhorn?  Buy  much  from  them? 

Brady:  A  little.  I  think  I  bought  something  from  every  catalogue.  I  have 

nothing  special  to  say  about  her.  She  got  me  back  collecting 
Nicolas  Catalogues  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  had  many  of  them  and 
they  went  to  Fresno  and  I  decided  I  wouldn't  do  that  again.  Then 
she  offered  the  1928  which  is  one  of  the  very  difficult  ones  to 
find.  So  I  decided,  hmmm,  well,  maybe— and  I've  been  after  them 
again. 

Simons:  What  did  you  pay  the  first  time  you  collected  them? 

Brady:  Two,  three,  five  dollars. 

Simons:  Now  they're  $60,  $70. 

Brady:  Most  of  them  are  from  thirty-five  to  fifty.  [For]  The  1928,  I  paid 

$200. 

Simons:  What  makes  that  one  special?  Just  it's  scarcity? 

Brady:  It's  rare.   Nobody  every  sees  it.   Mike  McKirdy   [Cooks  Books, 

England]  had  never  seen  one. 

Simons:  What  other  years  of  Nicolas  Catalogues  are  hard  to  get? 
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Brady:  I  think  '27,  '29. 

Simons:  There  was  a  smattering  in  the  Vintners  Club  Collection  and  I've 

filled  in  some  holes  since.  I  know  they  are  lovely  catalogues. 
When  did  they  start  issuing  them?  The  catalogues  say  "Maison 
fondeeen  1822." 

Brady:  I  think  '27  was  the  first  list  they  had  out. 

Simons:  And  do  they  still  put  them  out  today? 

Brady:  No,  around  '73  was  the  last  one.  At  the  time  of  the  big  flood  in 

Venice,  which  did  so  much  damage  to  art  works,  they  had  an 
auction  on  behalf  of  Venice  and  I  think  that  was  the  end  of  their 
catalogs. 

Simons:  When  we  talked  the  last  time,  we  talked  a  little  about  Marcus 

Crahan.  Although  he  was  another  Los  Angeles-area  collector,  I 
guess  you  and  he  weren't  intimate  and  didn't  know  each  other  all 
that  well? 

Brady:  No.  We  both  belonged  to  the  Southern  California  Wine  and  Food 

Society.  He  knew  I  collected.  I  knew  he  collected.  But  he  never 
was  at  all  willing  to  talk  about  anything.  I  don't  know  why  that 
was.  But  I  never  really  knew  him.  I  couldn't  say  that.  I  never  saw 
his  collection.  I  had  no  idea  what  he  had.  I  knew  he  had  a  lot  of 
good  things  and  I  had  the  impressions  that  he  was  an  investor 
collector. 

Simons:  Meaning  he  went  for  things  likely  to  appreciate? 

Brady:  And  that  he  had  a  lot  of  things  in  vaults  in  London  he  had  never 

seen. 

Simons:  He  didn't  like  to  hold  them,  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Let's  talk  about  wine  books  and  themes  in  wine  literature.  Do  you 
have  any  special  threads  you've  plucked  out  among  the  books 
you've  collected? 

Brady:  There's  one  book  that  is  the  bible.  It's  Saintsbury.  I  have  read  it 

many  times.  Nobody  has  ever  done  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Simon 
in  his  Vintagewise  tried  to  follow  Saintsbury  and,  of  course,  he 
didn't  in  the  least.  I  have  never  seen  a  style  such  as  Saintsbury 
had. 

Simons:  Is  there  any  connection  between  Saintsbury  and  Peacock? 

Brady:  No,  except  that  Saintsbury  knew  all  about  Peacock,  certainly. 

Simons:  Did  Saintsbury  write  a  biography  of  Peacock? 
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Brady: 

Simons: 

Brady: 
Simons: 

Brady: 


Simons: 


Brady: 


Simons: 
Brady: 

Simons: 
Brady: 


Simons: 
Brady: 


No,  I'm  sure  he  didn't.  They  over  lapped  slightly  because 
Saintsbury  was  born  in  1845  and  Peacock  died  in  1866.  So  he  was 
21  when  Peacock  [died]. 

I  was  just  reading  something  about  Peacock  and  I  thought  I  saw 
that  a  Saintsbury  had  edited  his  papers. 

I  don't  know  of  any  close  connection  between  them. 

So  Saintsbury  was  the  one  who  in  his  Notes  on  a  Cellarbook,  has 
done... I  don't  know.  How  would  you  describe  what  he's  done  in 
that  book? 

He  set  the  tone  for  the  whole  period.  I  won't  say  generation 
because  it's  longer  than  a  generation  that  followed  him.  His  book 
was  published  in  1920.  I  don't  know  how  much  influence  he  has 
anymore.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  follow  the  English  literature  of 
wine  without  knowing  Saintsbury  very  well. 

Tremendous  erudition.  He  doesn't  really  rub  your  face  in  it,  but 
it's  there. 

That's  it!  It's  there  but  he  deals  with  it  so  easily.  He's  just  full  of 
all  sorts  of  good  things,  like  appropo  of  the  current  restriction  on 
drinking  and  this  business  about  introducing  a  500  milliliter 
bottle  because  a  750  is  too  big  for  two  people  and  so  on. 
Somewhere  Saintsbury  refers  to  the  days  when  it  was  legitimate 
to  speak  of  having  two  bottles  with  dinner. 

Yeah,  and  weren't  there  "Three-Bottle-Men"  at  some  point? 

There  were,  but  I  don't  think  they  were  great  scholars.  Well,  I 
don't  say  that,  because  certainly  Richard  [Forson]  was  a  great 
scholar  and  he  was  a  great  drinker. 


Are    there    any    more    English    wine    writers 
Saintsbury  and  Simon  and  Symons? 


who    followed 


Simons: 


H.  Warner  Allen  is  the  most  important  one.  Certainly  the  closest 
to  Saintsbury  in  scholarship.  He  had  a  real  learned  enthusiasm 
for  wine,  a  little  too  much  at  times.  He  read  into  ancient  texts 
more  than  I  think  one  reasonably  could  when  he  concluded  that 
the  ancients  had  Flor  Sherry. 

That's  interesting.  I  hadn't  come  across  that. 

His  description  of  old  vintage  Madeiras  in  his  last  book  on  the 
history  of  wine.  I  think  that's  an  ideal  piece  of  wine  writing.  It 
conveys  to  you  the  absolute  enthusiasm  and  how  overwhelming 
those  wines  were  to  him.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  jargon  like  you 
read  everywhere  today.  The  whole  thing  was  in  English.  He 
wouldn't  qualify  as  a  wine  writer  today. 

He  doesn't  have  that  aroma  wheel  memorized. 
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Brady:  No,  he  doesn't.  That's  one  of  my  lacks  because  I  don't  even  have 

one. 

Simons:  Would  you  put  Hugh  Johnson  in  that  same  tradition  of  British 

wine  writers,  or  is  he  not  as  well  read? 

Brady:  I    think   it's    early    to    say,    but    I    think   that   he   probably   is 

introducing  his  own  age.  There's  nobody  that  doesn't  like  him. 

Simons:  What  I  am  charmed  by  Johnson  is  his  utter  lack  of  affectation  and 

his  keen  enjoyment  that  seems  to  come  through.  Maybe  I'm 
putting  words  in  your  mouth,  but  it  seems  these  other  good  wine 
writers,  besides  being  well  read,  had  that  same  appreciation. 

End  of  Tape  Side  1 

Tape  Side  2 

Simons:  You  never  collected  a  Bosqui  Ampelography,  did  you?  Was  it  the 

price? 

Brady:  I  never  found  one.  Never  in  twenty  years.  I  never  saw  one.  The 

only  copy  I  ever  saw  was  the  one  at  the  Wine  institute. 

Simons:  That's  the  one  you  said  they  were  using  as  a  doorstop. 

Brady:  Every  dealer  I  dealt  with,  I  asked  him,   "Watch  for  it."  Never 

anything  happened.  First  one  I  ever  saw  catalogued  was  by 
Elisabeth  Woodburn.  I  think  it  was  $12,500.  So  it  was  out  of  my 
range.  Dealers  used  to  tell  me  in  the  late  '50's  and  early  '60's,  "It's 
very  rare.  It  will  probably  [cost]  $400." 

Simons:  I  don't  know  what  the  Unzelmans  paid  for  their's. 

Brady:  Which  one  did  they  get? 

Simons:  Which  one?  The  Bosqui  Ampelography... oh,  which  copy.  Whose 

copy  did  they  get? 

Brady:  The  one  that  was  in  the  Doheny  Library  was  sold  a  few  years  ago 

down  here. 

Simons:  I  don't  know. 

Brady:  But  that  one  I  heard  went  to  somebody  in  England.  So  that  would 

seem  to  be  out. 

Simons:  It  might  be,  I  don't  know,  it  seems  like  Gail  and  Mike  McKirdy  are 

pretty  close.  They  bought  together  all  of  Salvatore  Lucia's  papers 
and  books  that  he  didn't  sell  some  other  way,  and  they  divided  the 
collection.  So  if  it  went  to  someone  in  England,  maybe  it  went  to 
McKirdy  and  then  to  Unzelman  that  way.  But  I  don't  know,  that's 
just  speculation.  I'll  ask  Gail. 
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Brady:  He  never  offered  it  anywhere. 

Simons:  We  have  talked  about  overrated  books.  You  mentioned  [Robert] 

Parker  as  someone  who  doesn't  even  write  books  in  any  literary 
sense.  Are  there  any  themes  you  see  these  days  that  are  being 
over  written  or  written  into  the  ground  in  wine  writing? 

Brady:  Themes? 

Simons:  Yes. 

Brady:  I  don't  think  of  anything.  Certainly  a  lot  of  things  are  being 

overwritten  such  as  the  matching  of  wine  and  food.  I  think  that 
is  certainly  a  ridiculous  thing,  an  overdone  thing. 

Simons:  There's  only  so  much  you  can  say  about  that.  You  gave  us  some 

facts  the  last  time  about  Robert  Lawrence  Balzer.  Do  you  want  to 
talk  about  him  a  little  now? 

Brady:  I  don't  recall  what  I  said  about  him. 

Simons:  We  got  off  on  the  Larchmont  Market,  I  think. 

Brady:  Yeah,  he  inherited  that  from  his  father.  He  paid  attention  to  the 

wine  section.  He  sold  out  to  Jurgensens  after  awhile.  He  was  no 
merchant.  He  sold  out  because  he  didn't  have  any  flair  for 
running  a  market.  He  realized  that. 

Simons:  What  do  you  think  of  his  writing? 

Brady:  Well,  I  don't  like  it.  He  writes  for  effect.  Truth  has  very  little  to  do 

with  it.  The  way  it  sounds  is  what  counts.  So  I  think  he's  very 
inaccurate.  As  a  source  I  think  he's  useless  except  for  stories  that 
were  a  personal  experience  of  his,  but  not  for  anything  else. 

Simons:  But  when  we   were  writing   back  and   forth   about   the   little 

bibliography  [One  Hundred  Books  on  California  Food  &  Wine]  that 
came  out  last  year  and  they  included  Balzer's  book  and  you  said 
that's  right  because  it  set  a  tone  or  established  a  way  of  wine 
writing  that  was  different. 

Brady:  Well,  yes.   If  you  read  the  older  books,   they  were  all  quite 

objective.  They  did  not  use  personal  experience  or  they  did  not 
describe  individual  wines  or  particular  occasions.  They  were  all 
very  general.  The  English  School  started  to  get  away  from  that. 
Saintsbury  was  the  first  one.  And  Simon  in  several  of  his  books 
was  quite  personal.  In  books  like  Vintagewise,  he  speaks  about 
specific  occasions.  He  mentions  place  and  a  time  and  who  was 
there.  All  of  that  sort  of  specific  detail.  Nobody  in  California  had 
done  that  before,  except  in  a  very  slight  way,  I  realize  Major  Ben 
Truman  did,  not  very  much  but  somewhat,  then  Balzer  was  the 
first  one  to  write  a  book  along  those  lines.  He  wrote  about  his 
visits  to  a  number  of  wineries  and  about  what  actually  happened, 
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the  wines  they  tasted,  the  conversation  that  went  one.  Those 
details  had  not  been  used  before. 

Simons:  Even  though  most  of  the  details  might  have  been  made  up  to  make 

the  story  more  interesting. 

Brady:  Well,  probably  they  might  have  been  embellished.  But  that's  not 

particularly  important  there  because  there's  not  historical 
misrepresentation.  If  he  takes  two  events  and  combines  them  into 
one  or  something  like  that,  there's  no  harm  in  that.  But  he  was 
still  very  non-specific  about  things  and  non-critical.  The  book  is 
totally  non-critical.  He  had  not  reached  that  level  yet. 

Simons:  Although  he  introduced  a  new  style  or  popularized  a  new  style  in 

this  country,  you  wouldn't  put  him  among  the  great  wine 
writers? 

Brady:  No,  I  wouldn't.  That  book  was  a  landmark  for  the  reasons  I  have 

said,  not  because  it's  a  very  interesting  book.  I  have  just  been  re- 
reading it.  While  it  is  very  readable  it  isn't  a  classic  in  that  sense 
of  content. 

Simons:  Do  you  like  Jancis  Robinson? 

Brady:  Humpf.  [He  makes  a  dismissive  gesture] 

Well,  I  think  that  she  is  clearly  opportunistic,  in  her  most  recent 
book,  Wine  Timelines. 

Simons:  Vintage  Timechartsl 

Brady:  Timecharts,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  most  useless  thing  that's  ever 

been  published.  It's  purely  promotional.  She  draws  charts.  And  it 
has  axes  and  curves  and  they  all  look  very  scientific.  But  if  you 
try  to  figure  what  they  mean,  they  don't  mean  a  goddamn  thing. 

Simons:  So  even  if  you  were  a  dedicated  but  naive  consumer  and  you 

wanted  to  buy  wine  with  this  book  and  you  took  this  book  to  your 
wine  merchant,  and  he  had  all  the  great  Burgundies  and 
Bordeauxs  in  all  the  years,  this  wouldn't  be  a  helpful  selection 
tool? 

Brady:  Well  it'd  be  as  helpful  as  any  of  the  other  regular  sources. 

Simons:  You  long  ago  eschewed  these  consumer  guides  to  wine,  right? 

Because  you've  tasted  so  long  and  so  well  that  it  seems  you  don't 
care  much  for  anyone  else's  opinion.  You've  got  your  own  palate. 

Brady:  Yes,  that's  true.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  need  guidance,  which  is 

why  we  have  all  this  guidance  being  offered.  Somebody  figured 
out  that  it  could  be  profitable,  that's  part  of  a  whole  new 
phenomenon  of  selling  information.  In  the  past  nobody  sold 
information.  I  think  Finigan's  Newsletter  [Robert  Finigan's 
Private  Guide  to  Wine]  was  the  first  one  that  offered  advice  at  a 
price.    Everything    before    that    was    free.    You    went    to   wine 
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merchants  for  advice  and  occasionally  books  gave  it  in  a  general 
way.  But  nothing  actually  nothing  like  this  whole  business  of 
newsletters. 

Simons:  Now  it  seems  there's  a  whole  industry  that's  trying  to  outscoop 

each  other  with  the  best  buys  and  values  and  interesting  oddities. 
I've  got  a  book  for  the  Wine  Library  called  Super  Plonk  subtitled 
Gluck's  Guide  to  Supermarket  Wine.  It's  a  British  thing  and  it's 
arranged  by  supermarkets.  They've  got  all  the  supermarket 
chains  in  Great  Britain. 

Brady:  It  is  recent? 

Simons:  Yes,  '90  or  '91. 

Brady:  I  have  another  book  called  Plonk  that  Harry  Yoxall  gave  me 

maybe  20  years  ago. 

Simons:  How  about  Maynard  Amerine?  We  talked  a  little  about  him.  His 

80th  birthday  is  coming  up.  Would  you  like  to  add  any  other 
thoughts? 

Brady:  Happy  Birthday.  I  suppose  he  is  getting  near  80. 

Simons:  I  was  talking  with  Axel  Borg  about  a  month  ago  and  he  said  it  fell 

on  his  shoulders  to  arrange  the  library's  birthday  party. 

Brady:  I  think  he  was  born  in  1911.  Well,  he's  certainly  one  of  the  great 

men  of  California  wine.  He's  a  very  learned  man  in  his  area— not 
only  in  the  scientific  parts  of  wine  but  in  the  humanistic  parts 
also.  I  have  never  known  him  personally.  I've  met  him  any 
number  of  times,  talked  with  him,  but  he  is  not  someone  who  is 
easily  approached. 

Simons:  The  time  I  met  him  he  was  very  cold,  but  I  have  heard  he  can 

really  turn  on  the  charm  in  a  gathering. 

Brady:  Yes,  I've  seen  him  do  that.  I've  seen  few  people  who  are  as 

capable  of  giving  a  brief  talk  and  summarizing  a  lot  of  material 
in  an  interesting,  forceful  way.  At  that  he's  a  genius. 

Simons:  I  wish  I  had  been  around  to  take  some  of  his  wine  appreciation 

courses.  I  talked  to  some  people  who  took  them  through  the 
University  Extension  and  it  sounded  like  he  got  some  good  wines 
and  gave  some  good  stories. 

Brady:  What  was  their  response  to  his  classes. 

Simons:  I  talked  to  one  man  who  grows  grapes  [commercially]  now  and 

for  years  was  a  home  winemaker.  He  took  one  of  Amerine's 
courses  twenty  years  or  so  ago.  He  says  it  was  a  great  course 
because  of  the  good  wines  and  the  wealth  of  stories. 
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Brady: 
Simons: 


Brady: 

Simons: 

Brady: 


Simons: 
Brady: 

Simons: 
Brady: 


One  of  the  stories  was  when  Amerine  as  part  of  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board  inspection  team  to  one  of  these  new  huge  wine  bottling 
operations.  They  were  turning  out  1/2  gallon  jugs  of  Chablis. 
Amerine's  team  was  inspecting  to  make  sure  it  was  up  to  the 
quality  and  health  standards  the  industry  sought  to  impose  on 
itself  after  repeal.  And  someone  yelled,  "Stop,  stop.  We  have  just 
reached  our  production  quota  for  Chablis."  So  they  stopped  the 
line,  changed  the  labels  to  Sauterne  and  started  back  up  again. 

Sure,  everybody  used  to  do  that. 

The  point  is  that  Amerine  charmed  his  extension  wine 
appreciation  students.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a  picture  painted  by 
at  least  one  regular  UC  Davis  student.  Mary  Ann  Graf,  who  used  to 
be  Simi's  winemaker  and  is  now  a  partner  in  an  enological 
laboratory,  was  one  of  UC  Davis'  first  female  [enology]  students. 
She  says  Amerine  came  to  class,  woodenly  delivered  his  lectures 
and  went  out.  He  was  very  distant. 


That    fits    with    everything    I've    experienced    with    him. 
behavior  is  much  fitted  to  the  occasion. 


His 


What  about  the  Westwood  Wine  and  Food  Society?  Did  you  form 
that  group? 

Yeah,  in  1964.  I  had  belonged  to  Southern  California  [Wine  and 
Food  Society]  and  I  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  that  and 
finally  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  start  my  own.  The  first 
thing  I  discovered  was  that  Simon  had  promised  Southern 
California  [Wine  and  Food  Society]  in  1934  when  they  started  that 
they  would  have  jurisdiction  over  any  other  new  groups  in  the 
area.  So  he  said  he  could  not  issue  another  charter.  Just  about  that 
time  he  was  retiring  and  his  successor  saw  no  problem.  So  that's 
how  I  got  Westwood  started.  The  name  was  changed  later  to  Alta 
California  and  now  it's  been  changed  back  since  I  left  there  to 
Westwood.  I  chose  Westwood  because  we  had  no  members  in 
Westwood,  and  it  seemed  a  central  place  with  no  connection  with 
what  we  were.  Later  on  we  chose  Alta  California  both  for  the 
historical  thing  and  because  it  put  us  first  in  the  alphabet. 
Anything  we  were  listed  in  we  were  first. 

Somebody'd  have  to  come  up  with  the  AAA  Wine  &  Food  Society  to 
edge  you  out. 

They  didn't.  I  found  that  hardly  anybody  knew  what  Alta 
California  meant,  including  our  members — One  time  in  the  Wine 
and  Food  Quarterly  they  spelled  it  Alta,  California,  as  if  it  were  a 
town. 

What  was  your  motive  in  forming  this  society? 

Well,  I  was  always  looking  for  new  ways  to  experience  wine. 
Because  in  those  days  there  were  not  many  ways  to  get 
experience.   In   the  *50's,   I  joined  the  old  one,   the  Southern 
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California,  partly  to  get  more  experience,  but  I  found  I  got  very 
limited  experience.  That  was  the  beginning.  I  began  to  try  other 
ideas,  I  finally  decided  to  form  my  own  society  and  drop  out  of  the 
other  one.  But  then  I  got  going  on  a  separate  series  of  wine 
dinners  where  I  served  even  more  dinners,  more  wines,  and  got  a 
group  going  on  Saturdays  that  to  this  day  meets  every  week, 
perfectly  informally  and  tries  all  sorts  of  interesting  wines.  So 
the  accrual  of  this  would  be  an  opportunity  to  try  a  great  many 
things.  That  was  my  motivation  in  getting  all  this  going. 

Simons:  At  one  point  you  ran  some  numbers  by  me:  You  met  so  many 

times,  drank  so  many  wines.  Could  you  run  these  by  again? 

Brady:  The  Saturday  group,  I  think,  was  20,000  wines. 

Simons:  Where  did  you  meet?  Different  restaurants? 

Brady:  We  met  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  time.  We  went  to  the  place  in 

Beverly  Hills  and  then  they  closed,  and  we  went  to  the  Cafe  Swisse 
for  about  10  years  and  then  they  closed,  and  since  then  it  has  not 
had  any  settled  home. 

Simons:  This  group  still  meets?  Do  you  attend  all  the  meetings? 

Brady:  No,  not  anymore.  It's  really  become  expensive  for  me.  Now  they 

go  to  the  better  restaurants  and  they  spend  a  good  deal  on  the 
food.  And  the  wine,  to  be  acceptable,  has  to  be  something  unusual. 
So  I  figured  it  costs  $100  for  lunch. 

Simons:  That's  a  lot  of  lunch. 

In  Bordeaux  what  have  you  tasted?  When  you  were  going  back 
and  forth  with  [Michael]  Broadbent  [of  Christie's  Wine  Auctions] 
you  talked  about  all  the  years  and  growths  and  Chateaux  you  had 
tasted. 

Brady:  There's  not  much  I  haven't  tasted.  All  the  classified  Medocs  and 

all  the  wines  of  similar  rank  in  the  other  districts,  as  well  as, 
hundreds  of  lesser  wines.  So  I  have  nothing  left  to  experience  in 
Bordeaux  except  new  vintages. 

Simons:  There  was  one  wine  you  said  you  were  unable  to  taste,  it  was 

unobtainable  or  something.  Do  you  remember  which  [wine]  you 
were  referring  to? 

Brady:  Maybe  Cheval  Blanc  '21.  Famous  wine.  Everyone  at  the  time 

praised  it  to  the  heavens,  but  I  never  came  across  it  until  it  was 
too  old.  Finally  did  come  across  it  but  it  was  far  over  the  hill  and 
very  expensive.  So  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  never  had  a  chance 
to  taste  it. 

Simons:  I  really  get  a  kick  out  of  the  correspondence  between  you  and 

Michael  Broadbent.  Some  wonderful  stuff.  Had  you  both  written 
your  articles  in  complete  ignorance  of  each  other's  efforts? 
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Brady:  Oh,  yeah. 

Simons:  And  then  you  saw  his  article,  wrote  to  him.  Is  that  how  that 

started? 

Brady:  Yes,  I  didn't  find  his  article  until  some  time  after  it  came  out. 

Then  I  wrote  to  him  about  it  because  I  so  disagreed  with  all  that 
crap  about  old  wines,  and  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  article.  He  had 
already  read  it,  and  already  attacked  it  in  print  which  I  didn't 
know  about. 

Simons:  That  scrawled  letter  of  his— it  is  in  terrible  handwriting— but 

besides  being  messy  in  calligraphy,  it's  messy  in  it's  whole 
thought  pattern.  He  goes  off  on  some  weird  side  trips  and  talks 
about  pre-phylloxera  Bordeaux  and  Victorian  cellars  and  other 
things  which  don't  seem  to  pertain... 

Brady:  Some  of  those  are  reference  to  my  article  which  he  absolutely 

misunderstood.  He  didn't  understand  a  thing  about  it.  He's  so 
devoted  to  selling  these  shitty  old  wines  at  high  prices  that  he 
can't  bear  to  even  contemplate  the  possibility  that  they  are  shit. 

Simons:  I  am  so  far  removed  from  the  world  of  people  who  buy  Christie's 

wines.  Are  they  nouveau  riche  trying  to  build  an  instant  cellar? 
Who  plunks  down  the  money  for  these  wines? 

Brady:  There  is  a  real  estate  developer  in  San  Diego,  one  of  the  big 

buyers.  He  has  a  40,000  bottle  cellar.  It  must  be  all  crap.  There's 
lesser  buyers  in  almost  any  area.  I  know  several  people  that  buy 
some  of  those  wines.  Two  of  the  best  known  are  a  surgeon  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  some  kind  of  an  engineer  from  New  Orleans. 
They  buy  these  and  they  put  on  extravaganza  dinners,  they  try 
them  and  then  they  bring  Michael  Broadbent  over  to  certify  the 
event.  All  very  ceremonial  and  ridiculous. 

Simons:  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  oldest  wine  you've  tasted? 

Brady:  The  oldest  one,  I  think,  was  a  1769,  a  wine  called  Mountain.  Made 

somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  A  sweet,  white  wine. 
Nothing  known  about  it  except  that. 

Simons:  Except  its  vintage  date. 

Brady:  It  was  pretty  good. 

Simons:  Is  that  the  one  Darrell  Corti  selected  when  he  visited  your  cellar? 

Brady:  Yes.  I  had  him  here  to  lunch  one  day  and  we  had  a  party,  several 

other  people,  and  took  him  down  there,  and  I  said,  "Anything  that 
appeals  to  you,  pull  it,  we'll  open  it."  So  he  said,  "How  about  that?" 
So  fine,  I  opened  it.  It's  interesting  because  that's  the  year  that 
Serra  came  to  California. 
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Simons:  The    founding    of   the    San    Diego    Mission.    Now    that   you've 

mentioned  that,  can  you  tell  us  about  the  essay  you  wrote  that 
appeared  in  the  Sotheby  Book  [University  of  California/ 'Sotheby 
Book  of  California  Wine]  on  California's  first  vintage? 

Brady:  I  was  dissatisfied  with  references  in  many  different  places.  My 

first  thought  was  to  just  go  through  all  the  major  sources  and  see 
if  any  sense  could  be  made  out  of  them.  That's  all.  One  thing  led  to 
another.  I  came  to  realize  that  there  were  original  sources 
available  that  might  have  more  bearing  on  it.  So  I  gradually 
worked  up  to  that  and  the  librarian  over  here  at  Northridge 
suggested  to  me  that  one  of  Serra's  contemporaries  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  California  in  the  early  days.  I  looked  through  that 
and  found  lots  of  interesting  things.  So  I  began  to  decide  that 
something  might  be  put  together  out  of  that.  So  that's  how  I  came 
to  write  the  final  article.  I  concluded  that— I  concluded  the  first 
wine  was  made  in  1782  at  the  Mission  at  San  Juan  Capistrano.  We 
know  who  was  there  so  they  must  have  been  the  ones  who  made 
it.  So  by  going  through  all  this  detailed  material  about  ships 
coming  to  California  I  decided  which  ships  could  possibly  have 
brought  the  vine  to  California.  And  there  was  only  one  possible. 
That  sort  of  argument  led  me  to  propose  such  was  the  first  wine. 

Simons:  So  it  was   1782   San  Juan  Capistrano.   Did  the  article  appear 

elsewhere  before  the  UC/Sotheby  book? 

Brady:  It  appeared  in  New  West  magazine.  First  in  a  rather  badly  edited 

form.  I  restored  it  to  it's  proper  form  in  bringing  it  to  the 
California  book. 

Simons:  Who  decided  who  contributed  to  the  California  book? 

Brady:  Doris  Muscatine  [was  the  principal  editor].  Of  course,  she  never 

hear  of  me  before.  [Basically]  I  suppose  it  was  Amerine,  had  to  be. 
Nobody  else  I  can  imagine. 

Simons:  I'm  curious  how  you  got  assigned  "Wine  Labels"  and  the  "First 

California  Vintage"  and  you  have  a  couple  of  other  articles  in 
there,  don't  you? 

Brady:  I  had  four.  Somebody  had  read  the  article  I  wrote  on  the  first 

vintage.  Somebody  had  read  an  article  I  wrote  in  the  early  '60s  in 
Wine  and  Food  on  the  literature  of  California  wine.  I  think  the 
"How  Wine  is  Really  Judged"  was  something  I  proposed.  It  came 
about  that  way,  so  I  suppose  it  was  Amerine  who  had  read  a  couple 
of  those  because  I  can't  imagine  anyone  else  involved  who  would 
have.  I've  just  assumed  that. 

Simons:  What  did  you  think  of  the  resulting  book,  the  whole  thing?  Were 

you  pleased? 

Brady:  Do  you  mean  the  contents  of  the  book? 

Simons:  Yes,  the  contents. 
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Brady:  Physically  its  a  big  handsome  book,  a  very  admirable  work.  I 

think  the  contents  are  90%  on  a  par  with  the  book  itself.  In  other 
words,  there's  a  great  range  of  interesting  things  well  done  by 
people  who  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  I  can  only  think 
of  two  articles. ..three  articles  that  I  wouldn't  put  in  the  same 
category  as  the  others.  Now  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  don't  want 
to  get  out. 

Simons:  We'll  seal  it.  But  now  that  you've  said  two  and  then  three,  you've 

got  to  name  names. 

Brady:  One  was  by  Dan  Berger.  They  reprinted  an  article  that  he  had 

written  somewhere.  He  refused  to  even  proofread  it,  said  he 
wasn't  getting  enough  money  for  it.  I  think  that  when  you  accept 
a  contract  to  contribute  to  a  book,  you  do  the  conventional  thing, 
that  means  proofreading.  I  tell  you  I  didn't  care  for  that.  That  put 
me  off  on  a  bad  foot  with  him.  Which  was  almost  the  first  time  I'd 
even  heard  of  him.  Then  there  was  an  article  by  Harvey 
Steinman,  who  I  think  is  basically  a  silly  man,  trivial.  The  real 
close  one,  though,  is  the  big  article  by  Bob  Thompson.  I  read  that 
several  times  and  could  not  figure  out  what  it  was  supposed  to 
mean.  It  reviews  a  lot  of  the  current  wine  critics.  It  seems  to  me 
it's  [really]  between  trivial  and  sycophantic. 

Simons:  I'll  have  to  reread  those. 

Brady:  It's  the  last  one  in  the  book,  and  I've  made  some  rather  indirect 

reference  to  it  to  Doris  Muscatine  and  she  came  back  with  an 
even  more  veiled  answer,  so  I  don't  know  how  it  got  in  there. 

Simons:  Tell   me   a   little   about   your  participation   with    Wine   World 

magazine,  how  that  came  about. 

Brady:  That  was  started  right  here  in  Van  Nuys,  five  miles  from  where  I 

live,  by  some  people  who  had  no  idea  what  they  were  up  to. 
Publisher,  I  later  learned,  was  principally  a  publisher  of 
pornography.  He  got  interested  in  wine,  and  he  impulsively 
started  the  magazine.  He  got  the  only  people  he  knew  who  seemed 
to  have  any  connection  with  wine,  and  neither  of  them  knew 
anything.  I  forgot  who  introduced  me  to  him,  but  he  asked  me  to 
critique  the  first  issue  which  I  did.  They  were  horrified  because 
it  scared  the  shit  out  of  the  editor.  Presently  the  publisher  asked 
me  if  I'd  edit  it.  I  always  had  been  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing 
so  I  thought  I'd  give  it  a  whirl. 

Simons:  When  was  this? 

Brady:  '73,  I  think,  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

Simons:  And  how  long  were  you  editor  of  it? 

Brady:  Two  years. 
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Simons:  Were  there  any  other  journals  that  you  edited? 

Brady:  No. 

Simons:  What  memories  or  lessons  [do  you  retain]  from  Wine  World? 

Brady:  I  learned  that  as  editor  you  get  a  lot  of  very  odd  things.  So  I 

happened  to  get  a  piece  from  a  man  in  Singapore.  He  was  Chinese. 
The  piece  was  hopeless.  I  was  getting  so  much  hopeless  stuff.  I 
was  just  about  to  send  it  back  and  tell  him  to  forget  the  whole 
thing.  Then  I  realized  it  had  a  certain  charm.  It  could  only  be 
destroyed  by  conventional  editing.  So  I  said,  "What  the  hell,  how 
about  just  correcting  the  mechanics  and  running  it  as  is?"  So  I 
wrote  and  told  him  that.  He  was  eager  to  be  published  so  he 
accepted.  So  I  printed  it  just  as  I  got  it.  It  was  really  quite  an 
engaging  thing. 

Simons:  What  was  the  subject? 

Brady:  Chinese  wine.  He  described  some  of  those  and  one  he  described  as 

"ideal  for  summer  thirsty  squashing."  That  was  the  kind  of 
language  that  endeared  it  to  me.  I  found  that  there  are  many 
people  who  want  to  write  and  very  few  people  who  can  or  who 
know  the  subject  on  which  they  are  proposing  to  write. 

Simons:  So  a  lot  of  the  material  you  got  was  of  the  same  quality  as  the  man 

from  Singapore  but  lacked  the  charm? 

Brady:  The  way  it  ended  up  was  I  was  writing  70%  or  80%  of  the 

magazine  under  various  names. 

Simons:  You  grew  tired  of  being  all  writers,  as  well  as,  the  editor  and 

stepped  out? 

Brady:  Basically  the  problem  was  the  publisher  was  such  a  crook. 

Simons:  You've  told  some  great  stories  about  Martin  Ray.  Did  you  have  any 

dealings  with  another  Santa  Cruz/Santa  Clara  mountain 
winemaker  Paul  Draper? 

Brady:  I  knew  him  to  a  degree.  I  was  up  there  half  a  dozen  times,  I 

suppose,  early  in  his  reign.  He's  a  good  winemaker.  I  don't  have 
any  colorful  stories  to  tell  about  him.  I  guess  he's  not  that  sort  of 
person,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 

Simons:  John  Daniel — you  said  he  was  more  interested  in  his  airplane  then 

in  showing  you  the  Niebaum  books  the  first  time  you  met. 

Brady:  The  first  time  he  talked  entirely  about  his  airplane.  He  offered  to 

show  me  the  [Napa]  valley  from  his  airplane,  but  nothing  came  of 
that,  too  bad  in  a  way.  I  had  met  [him]  many  times  after  that,  but 
never  really  talked  to  him.  He  was  another  person  that  I  didn't 
find  approachable  enough  to  have  a  real  conversation  with. 
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Simons:  One    of   the   winemakers   you   are   credited   with   helping    to 

popularize  is  Joe  Swan. 

Brady:  Ah,  yes,  that's  true.  I  think  I  wrote  the  first  article.  In  1970,  I 

think,  I  was  up  there  [Sonoma  County].  Every  year  I'd  go  through 
the  new  directory  of  wineries  to  see  what  is  new.  Then  there 
were  not  very  many.  So  I  would  then  go  around  and  visit  all  the 
new  wineries.  I  knew  nothing  what-so-ever  about  him.  I  simple 
showed  up  there.  His  winery  was  in  the  basement  of  his  house. 

Simons:  The  place  in  Forestville? 

Brady:  Yeah.  So  he  had  a  couple  of  barrels  of  wine  down  there  and  they 

were  actually  wonderful.  I  wrote  the  article  on  the  basis  of  that. 
Those  barrels  were  so  extraordinary.  It  took  off  after  that.  It  took 
off  so  fast  I  never  got  any  of  the  wine. 

End  of  Tape 

Final  Transcription  &  Typing  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg 
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Selected  Articles  and  Correspondence  by  Roy  Brady 

What  follows  are  some  of  the  articles  Roy  Brady  has  written  over  the  years. 
These  represent  by  no  means  all  of  his  published  articles,  much  less  his 
correspondence,  but  are  drawn  from  three  sources. 

1.  Wine  and  Food,  as  well  as  its  successor,  Journal  of  the  International 
Wine  and  Food  Society.  Brady  was  a  sporadic  contributor  from  1951 
through  1965,  and  contributed  the  satiric  piece, "  California  Wine,  A.D. 
2000"  in  1979. 

2.  Wine  World.  The  journal  that  Brady  edited  and  largely  wrote  under 
his  own  name  and  a  phalanx  of  pseudonyms  in  the  1970's.  Appended  is 
a  note  by  Brady  concerning  the  pseudonyms.  There  is  also  included  an 
article,  "The  Wines  of  China,"  by  Willie  Chen,  which  Brady  did  not 
write,  but  which  shows  his  whimsical  editing. 

3.  The  correspondence  between  Roy  Brady  and  Michael  Broadbent 
which  grew  from  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Gastronomy  by  Brady  and 
resulted  in  Old  Wine  Fine  Wine? 

To  bring  Brady  up  to  date,  an  article  by  Coleman  Andrews  on  a  Madeira 
tasting  by  Brady  from  Saveur  magazine  completes  the  selection. 

— Bo  Simons 
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Roy  Patrick  Brady 

PSEUDONYMS,  Wine  World  Magazine 

Patrick  Darby:   My  true  middle  name  +  anagram  of  "Brady. "      ,  x 

(I'd  forgotten  that  one.)  ±'^ 

Walter  von  der  Vogelptfl  I  had  used  "Walter  von  der  Vop;elweide, "  1,3 

but  the  idiot  copy  editor  changed  it. 

Daren  Wines:    ^Anagram  of  "Andre  Simon','1  2,2 

Fergus  fracGill:  '.nether  I'd  forget.   I  think.  I  just  pulled     2,5 

it  out  of  the  air. 

Folly  Tufts:     I  really  forgot  that  one.   Holly  was  our       3,1 

gofer — that's  her  standing  in  the  cover 
photzi*      Betty's  mother  had  given  me  her 
first  cookbook.   I  thought  it  v'crth  a  story 
and  offered  Holly  a  chance.   She  froze  up. 
I  wrote  it  and  gave  her  credit  anyhow. 
(That  was  my  last  issue.) 

I  didn't  cocjs  across  the  16th  cent,  Spanish  name  I  used  once, 
but  I  think  the  couy  ed.  screwed  i"c  up. 

NO'IiS:  The  numbers  on  the  right  are  tne  volume  and  issue  where 
the  psendo  first  appeared. 

10  Nov  95 

Don't  know  what  became  of  the  original. 

Def.:  SUPER  TUSCAN:  Dago  Red  with  10%  Cabernet  Sauvignon. 
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by  Diego  Hurtado  de  M. 


The  prudent  wine-lover  develops 
a  taste  for  unfashionable  wines. 
They  tend  to  be  inexpensive. 
Sherry  remains  a  household 
word  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
household  wine.  Relatively  few  Ameri- 
can wine  lovers  now  take  it  seriously 
or  know  anything  about  it.  They  don't 
realize  that  it  is  a  wine  of  infinite 
subtlety  and  variety;  that  its  charms, 
different  to  be  sure,  equal  those  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy. 

Sherry  enjoys  dual  citizenship.  It  is 
a  proud  Spaniard  of  ancient   lineage, 
and  at  the  same  time   English   to  the 
core.  The  wine  was,  by  and  large,  cre- 
ated by  Englishmen  in  Spain  for  Eng- 
lishmen   back    home.    Sherry    as    the 
richly  varied  wine  we  know  today  ori- 
ginated  in   the    18th    Century,    but    its 
roots  are  deep  in   antiquity.    Unfortu- 
nately  its   early   history   is   obscure.    It 
is  known   that   Jerez,    most    important 
of  the  sherry  towns,  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians   while   Athens   was   still    a 
ountry   village.    It    is    likely    that    the 
Greeks  arrived  with  the  vine  around  the 
Jays   of   Penclean    Athens.    They    left 
ong  ago,  but  the  vine  remains. 

The  full  name  of  the  town  is  Jerez, 
ie  la  Frontera,  because  for  centuries  it 
vas  a  frontier  between  warring  factions, 
t  fell  successively  to  the  Carthaginians, 
he  Romans,  the  Vandals  (who  despite 
short  stay   left   their   name   on    the 
ountryside,  for  what  we  know  as  An- 
alusia  they  called  Vandalusia),  and  the 
'isigoths.  The  latter  regime  lasted  until 
11   A.D., 'when  Tarik  Ben   Zeyad   at 
ie  fierce  battle  of  Guadelete  near  Jerez 
>ok  Southern  Spain  for  the  Moors,  and 
jshered  in  the  brilliant  period  of  Moor- 
h  civilization  that  lasted  until  the  year 
olumbus  discovered  America. 
Columbus  quickly  took  advantage  of 
;e  change.  He  recruited  the  crews  for 
s  third  voyage  in  the  sherry  country 
id  set  sail  from  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
eda,  a  sherry   town   on   the   Atlantic 
>ast. 

Shakespeare  enjoyed  the  pre-sherry 
mes  of  Southern  Spain  under  the 
'me    of    sack.    In    1587    Sir    Francis 


Drake  showed  the  English  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wine  by  unceremoniously 
carting  off  2900  barrels  of  it,  as  an  en- 
core to  burning  the  Spanish  fleet  as  it 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  nearby  Bay  of 
Cadiz. 

Spain  paid  a  return  call  to  England 
with  its  ill-starred  Armada  the  following 
year,  and  casks  of  sherry  floated  ashore 
from   the  sinking  ships.    However,   the 
English   presently   came   around   to   ac- 
quiring their  sherries  through  more  ac- 
ceptable  trade   channels,   and   relations 
have  been  amicable  since  then. 
Hard  to  imitate 
Sherry  is  unique.  Of  all  the  world's 
wines,    it   is   the   least    likely   candidate 
for    successful     imitation     beyond     its 
homeland,   a   tiny   corner   of   Spain    in 
the  southwest  between  the  Guadalquivir 
River  and   the   ancient   port  of  Cadiz. 
Other  countries,,  sometimes  with  pass- 
ing fair  success,   make  wine  they  call 
sherry — there  are  good  California  "sher- 
ries"— but  they  cannot  duplicate  all  the 
conditions    and    methods    of    the    true 
sherry  country. 

To  begin  with  there  are  the  white 
chalky  albariza  soil,  the  warm,  dry  sea- 
tempered  climate,  and  a  special  sort  of 
yeast  indigenous  to  the  area,  the  so- 
called  flor  yeast.  In  the  fall  it  ferments 
the  grape  juice  in  the  normal  way  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  in 
the  normal  way.  In  the  spring,  unlike 
other  yeasts,  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
ferments  again  in  a  different  way.  creat- 
ing incomparable  flavors. 

There  is  the  famous  solera  system,  a 
fantastically  complicated  and  laborious 
way  of  blending  sherry  by  transferring 
it  bit  by  bit  through  a  long  series  of 
barrels.  Many  of  the  best  soleras  go  far 
back  into  the  19th  Century.  There  is 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  sherry  natur- 
ally sorts  itself  out  into  a  wondrous 
variety  of  types  unlike  any  other  wine. 
There  are  also  the  many  special  blend- 
ing wines  designed  to  add  color,  flavor 
or  sweetness.  Above  all  there  is  an 
extraordinary  devotion   to   aging. 

However,  despite   the   importance  of 
aging,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  vintage 


sherry.  Since  every  sherry  is  a  blend. 
there  is  no  problem  of  choosing  the 
right  vintages.  A  year  on  a  sherry  labe 
could  be  the  year  a  particular  soler. 
was  started,  but  that's  most  unlikely.  It 
is  usually  meaningless. 

Neither   vineyards   nor   grape   names 
appear  on  sherry  labels,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions.  How,   then,  does  one   choose 
sherry?  Experience  with  the  table  wines 
of  France,  Germany  or  California  is  of 
no  help.  One  looks  first  to  the  name  of 
the    shipper    or    bottler    of    the    wine 
Names  of  many  of  the  best  follow  in 
this  article.   Next,  one  wants  to  know 
the  type  of  sherry — fino,  oloroso,  etc. 
Unfortunately  sherry  shippers  often  ne- 
glect to  mention  this  on  the  label.  Your 
merchant  should  "be  able  to  tell  you.  If 
he  can't,   you   might   consider  another 
merchant. 

For  all  the  complexity  of  its  making, 
sherry  is,  in  practice,  much  simpler  to 
choose  than  are  table  wines.  There  are 
two  reasons.  First,  the  sherry  shippers 
are   remarkably  successful    in   blending 
their  wines  to  exactly  the  same  flavor 
year  after  year.  A  bottle  of  Williams  & 
Humbert   Dry   Sack    you    buy    in    San 
Francisco  today  wil   taste  exactly  like 
one  your  grandfather  might  have  bought 
in  Singapore  fifty  years  ago.  Secondly, 
there  are  relatively  few  sherries  on  the 
market  in  any  given  place.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  try  a  selection  and  really  find 
out  at  first  hand  what  you   like. 

Shippers  frequently  choose  fanciful 
names  for  their  sherries,  often  with 
reasons  not  apparent  to  the  buyer.  Thus 
Gonzalez-Byass's  excellent  dry  sherry 
is  called  Tio  Pepe,  meaning  "Uncle 
Joe".  Long  ago  there  was  in  the  family 
an  Uncle  Joe  who  was  devoted  to  that 
style  of  sherry.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  guess 
why  Duff  Gordon  call  three  of  their 
leading  wines  Nina.  Pinta  and  Santa 
Maria. 

Two  basic  types 
Basically  only  two  types  of  sherry 
exist,  fino  and  oloroso.  but  how  compli- 
cated arc  their  divisions  and  deriva- 
tions! Oddly,  the  producer  hasn't  a  lot 
to  say  about  which  he  will  make.  Sher- 


a   capricious   wine.    One    of    its 
ries    is    that    grapes    picked    and 
d  together  and  run  into  two  bar- 
>  ferment  side  by  side  can   turn 
ntirely  different  wines. 
3  sherries  have  a  crisp  clean  flavor 
best  appreciated  in  the  dry  state 
rly  so.  Some  experts  argue  that 
matter  of  climate.  An  absolutely 
10  would  be  delightful  in  an  An- 
in  summer,  but  too  astringent  for 
n  a  Toronto  winter. 
)ng  my   favorite   finos   are    Duff 
n  Pinta,  Pedro  Domecq   La  Ina, 
ez-Byass  Tio  Pepe.  and  Williams 
ibert  Bone  Dry.  Prices  vary  from 
to  place,    but   these    fall    pretty 
into  the  $3.50  to  $5.00   range, 
below  that  range,  certainly   be- 
1.00,   is  risky.   You   may   get    a 
t    wine    but    not    the    cleansing 
of  good  fino. 

s  are  early-on  wines.   They   are 
before    meals,    especially     with 
ing  salty.   Macadamias  or  other 
e  perfect.  Or  try  olives,   potato 
small  pretzels  or  anything   that 
your  fancy.  The  Spanish  have  a 
ariety    of    tasty    nibbles    called 
ust  about  anything  goes:   meat- 
irimp,  sausages,  a  slice  of  steak. 
iuid,  etc.  In  short,  nearly  any- 
at  might  be  served  for  the  early 
:ourses  of  a  meal.  The  obvious 
on  is  that  sherry  could  well  be 
"ight  through  the  main  course — 
fox  in  these  parts,  but  why  not? 
so  means  fragrant,  and  so  good 
sherries  are.  The  soft  rich  flavor 
/pe  almost  asks  for  some  degree 
ness.  The  popular  cream  sher- 
all    light-colored    rich    sweet 
Other  Oloroso  blends  become 
ntil  they  arc  quite  brown  and 
i.  The  olorosos  are  versatile  be- 
-y  vary  so  much  in  sweetness, 
e  even  a  few  quite  dry  ones. 
-Byass  Alfonso  is  probably  the 
of  that  sort   you   might   find, 
un  from  medium  to  very  sweet. 
ople  like  them  before  dinner, 
hat  is  not  to  my   taste.   They 
cularly   delicious   after   dinner 


with  a  tart  apple  such  as  a  winesap,  or 
a  ripe  pear.  A  piece  of  sharp  cheddar 
is  a  fine  addition. 

Sherry  is  a  classic  partner  to  soup, 
and  it  should  not  be  too  dry.  Here  a 
not  overly  sweet  oloroso  is  the  thing, 
something  like  Williams  &  Humbert 
Dry  Sack  or  Sandeman  Royal  Pemar- 
tin.  To  my  taste,  sherry  is  indeed  first- 
rate  with  the  richer  soups  such  as  cream 
of  mushroom  or  shrimp  bisque.  No 
wine  comes  off  really  well  served  with 
consomme  or  any  clear  soup. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  it  may 
think  a  medium  oloroso  with  a  luncheon 
of  cold  meats  a  bit  weird,  but  it  is  a 
highly  successful  combination. 

Finest  available 

Perhaps  the  finest  sherry  that  is  in 
any  sense  commercially  available  is 
Sandeman  Imperial  Pemartin.  a  medi- 
um sweet  oloroso  of  great  age  and 
astonishing  depth  of  flavor.  At  $21  or 
so  it's  expensive  for  sherry,  but  a  great 
bargain  compared  with  many  old  clar- 
ets. Any  wine  lover  should  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  just  once  to  see  how 
impressive  sherry  can  be.  Don't  confuse 


The  wine  that 
enjoys  dual 
citizenship 


the  Imperial  Pemartin  with  the  good 
but  much  lesser  Royal  Pemartin  men- 
tioned above. 

These  wines  are  named  after  a  19th 
Century  sherry  shipper.  Julian  Pe- 
martin. who  ruined  himself  in  a  series 
of  extravagances  culminating  in  the 
building  of  a  large  house.  He  incau- 
tiously took  as  his  model  the  Paris 
Opera  House.  After  his  failure  in  1879. 
Sandeman  acquired  his  bodegas  (cellars) 
and  continues  to  operate  the  soleras. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sherries 
I  have  tasted  is  a  Smith  &  Woodhouse 
Old  Brown.  The  shippers  are  long  gone, 
but  the  wine  lives  on.  It  had  been  put 
into  five-gallon  demijohns  in  1827.  once 
a  common  way  of  keeping  sherry  and 
Madeira  in  the  United  States.  A  couple 
of  demijohns  survived,  to  be  discover- 
ed in  1949  by  Fred  Burka.  then  one  of 
Washington's    leading   wine    merchants. 
He  had  it  bottled  and  put  the  follow- 
ing  back    label    on:    "This    exceedingly 
rare  old  wine  is  not  available  through 
commercial  channels.  It  was  purchased 
by   Burka's   from   a   lady   who   had    in- 
herited  the  wine  from   her   father  and 
grandfather.   These   men   had   been   the 
owners  of  the  famous  Stafford  Hotel  on 
Washington  Place  in  Baltimore,  a  hotel 
which  was  noted  for  its  fine  food  and 
excellent  cellar. 

"This  wine  is  of  extraordinary  qual- 
ity, and  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  drinking  it  will  long  have  something 
to  remember." 

(Continued  on  page  $9) 


a   capricious   wine.    One    of    its 
ies    is    that    grapes    picked    and 
d  together  and  run  into  two  bar- 
ferment  side  by  side  can  turn 
ntirely  different  wines. 
)  sherries  have  a  crisp  clean  flavor 
best  appreciated  in  the  dry  state 
rly  so.  Some  experts  argue  that 
matter  of  climate.  An  absolutely 
10  would  be  delightful  in  an  An- 
n  summer,  but  too  astringent  for 
n  a  Toronto  winter. 
)ng  my  favorite  finos   are   Duff 
n  Pinta,  Pedro  Domecq  La  Ina, 
ez-Byass  Tio  Pepe,  and  Williams 
ibert  Bone  Dry.  Prices  vary  from 
to  place,   but   these    fall    pretty 
into  the  $3.50  to  $5.00   range, 
below  that  range,  certainly  be- 
S.00,   is   risky.    You    may    get    a 
t   wine    but    not    the    cleansing 
of  good  fino. 

s  are  early-on  wines.   They   are 

before    meals,    especially     with 

ing  salty.   Macadamias  or  other 

e  perfect.  Or  try  olives,  potato 

imall  pretzels  or  anything  that 

your  fancy.  The  Spanish  have  a 

ariety    of    tasty    nibbles    called 

ust  about  anything  goes:   meat- 

irimp.  sausages,  a  slice  of  steak. 

mid,  etc.  In  short,   nearly  any- 

at  might  be  served  for  the  early 

ourses  of  a  meal.  The  obvious 

on  is  that  sherry  could  well  be 

ight  through  the  main  course — 

iox  in  these  parts,  but  why  not? 

so  means  fragrant,  and  so  good 

cherries  are.  The  soft  rich  flavor 

.'pe  almost  asks  for  some  degree 

ness.  The  popular  cream  sher- 

all    light-colored    rich    sweet 

Other  oloroso  blends  become 

ntil  they  are  quite  brown  and 

i-  The  olorosos  are  versatile  be- 

-y  vary  so  much  in  sweetness. 

e  even  a  few  quite  dry  ones. 

-Byass  Alfonso  is  probably  the 

of  that  sort  you  might   find. 

nn  from  medium  to  very  sweet. 

ople  like  them  before  dinner. 

hat  is  not  to   my  taste.   Thcv 

cularly  delicious   after   dinner 


with  a  tart  apple  such  as  a  winesap,  or 
a  ripe  pear.  A  piece  of  sharp  cheddar 
is  a  fine  addition. 

Sherry  is  a  classic  partner  to  soup, 
and  it  should  not  be  too  dry.  Here  a 
not  overly  sweet  oloroso  is  the  thing, 
something  like  Williams  &  Humbert 
Dry  Sack  or  Sandeman  Royal  Pemar- 
tin.  To  my  taste,  sherry  is  indeed  first- 
rate  with  the  richer  soups  such  as  cream 
of  mushroom  or  shrimp  bisque.  No 
wine  comes  off  really  well  served  with 
consomme  or  any  clear  soup. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  it  may 
think  a  medium  oloroso  with  a  luncheon 
of  cold  meats  a  bit  weird,  but  it  is  a 
highly  successful  combination. 

Finest  available 

Perhaps  the  finest  sherry  that  is  in 
any  sense  commercially  available  is 
Sandeman  Imperial  Pemartin.  a  medi- 
um sweet  oloroso  of  great  age  and 
astonishing  depth  of  flavor.  At  $21  or 
so  it's  expensive  for  sherry,  but  a  great 
bargain  compared  with  many  old  clar- 
ets. Any  wine  lover  should  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  just  once  to  see  how 
impressive  sherry  can  be.  Don't  confuse 


The  wine  that 
enjoys  dual 
citizenship 


the  Imperial  Pemartin  with  the  good 
but  much  lesser  Royal  Pemartin  men- 
tioned above. 

These  wines  are  named  after  a  19th 
Century  sherry  shipper.  Julian  Pe- 
martin, who  ruined  himself  in  a  series 
of  extravagances  culminating  in  the 
building  of  a  large  house.  He  incau- 
tiously took  as  his  model  the  Paris 
Opera  House.  After  his  failure  in  1879. 
Sandeman  acquired  his  bodegas  (cellars) 
and  continues  to  operate  the  soleras. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sherries 
I  have  tasted  is  a  Smith  &  Woodhouse 
Old  Brown.  The  shippers  are  long  gone, 
but  the  wine  lives  on.  It  had  been  put 
into  five-gallon  demijohns  in  1827.  once 
a  common  way  of  keeping  sherry  and 
Madeira  in  the  United  States.  A  couple 
of  demijohns  survived,  to  be  discover- 
ed in  1949  by  Fred  Burka.  then  one  of 
Washington's    leading   wine    merchants. 
He  had  it  bottled  and  put  the  follow- 
ing  back    label    on:    "This    exceedingly 
rare  old  wine  is  not  available  through 
commercial  channels.  It  was  purchased 
by   Burka's   from   a   lady   who   had    in- 
herited  the  wine   from   her   father  and 
grandfather.   These   men   had   been   the 
owners  of  the  famous  Stafford  Hotel  on 
Washington  Place  in  Baltimore,  a  hotel 
which  was  noted  for  its  fine  food  and 
excellent  cellar. 

"This  wine  is  of  extraordinary  qual- 
ity, and  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  drinking  it  will  long  have  something 
to  remember." 

(Continued  on  page  !,9) 


herry  of  Spain 
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-le  was  right  about  that,  but  the 
tory  of  those  few  bottles  is  a  measure 
the  American  regard  for  sherry.  Put 
the  shelf  \it  a  very  modest  $7.50 
h,  they  languished  there  for  a 
ade. 

;uch  bottles  are  not  opened  lightly  by 
se  who  appreciate  them.  Our  first  oc- 
ion  didn't  come  until  1964  when 
highly  regarded  members  of  the 
:ish  wine  trade,  Ronald  Avery  and 
F.  Hallgarten,  happened  to  be  in 
Angeles  at  the  same  time.  I  ar- 
ged  a  little  dinner  to  begin  with  the 
rry.  Because  any  wine  of  such  great 
is  of  uncertain  health,  I  had  in  re- 
e  a  bottle  of  Duff  Gordon  Em- 
$y,  a  mere  youngster  bottled  in  1936. 
t  wasn't  needed.  When  the  Old 
wn  was  poured,  a  grand  penetrating 
;rance  rose  from  the  glass.  It  was 
kind  of  thing  you  read  about  in  old 
e  books  and  wonder  if  your  leg 
t  being  pulled.  How  could  a  wine 
elop  such  astonishing  intensity?  The 
or  was  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the 
quet,  but  surprising  because  it  was 
ipletely  dry,  dry  to  the  point  of 
erity. 

Jormally  an  old  brown  sherry  is  an 
oso  that  has  been  heavily  sweeten- 
and  made  very  dark  with  caramel- 
coloring  wine.  This  was  dark  but 
from  sweet.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
ir  to  disappear,  but  that  wine  had 
I  the  warmth  of  the  Andalusian  sun 
a  century-and-a-half  before  it  was 
ased  in  a  California  dining  room. 

Bristol  Milk? 

.  famous  oloroso  was  the  target 
bureaucratic  over-kill  shortly  after 
"Id  War  II  when  a  labor  govern- 
it  ruled  England.  A  minor  official 
1  to  invoke  a  new  truth-in-labeling 
against  it.  He  argued  that  Harvey's 
tol  Milk  Sherry  did  not,  in  fact, 
'ain  any  milk,  that  its  name  was 
efore  deceiving  the  public  and  must 
hwith  be  changed.  He  was  laughed 
of  court  when  some  wag  produced 
verse: 

/  /  had  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk, 
I'd  dress  her  in  the  finest  silk. 

d  feed  her  on  the  finest  hay, 
And  milk  her  forty  times  a  day. 

lven't  mentioned  the  famous  amon- 

do  sherry,  which  is  actually  fino 
has  changed  its  character  with  great 
>n  the  barrel.   Such  wines  are,  of 

rse.  as  rare  and  costly  as  they  are 


marvelous.  The  moderately  priced  wines 
widely  sold  as  amontillado  are  rarely 
any  such  thing.  No  deception  is  in- 
tended. It  is  simply  an  old  custom  in 
the  trade  to  use  the  name  for  rather 
soft,  mild,  somewhat  nutty-flavored 
blends  that  vary  from  slightly  to  defin- 
itely sweet.  They  are  general-purpose 
sherries  for  those  who  are  not  quite  up 
to  the  sinus-clearing  qualities  of  old 
fino.  Every  shipper  has  at  least  one, 
usually  for  less  than  $4.00.  For  true 
amontillado,  count  on  at  least  three 
times  that  price — when  you  can  find 
one. 

With  all  the  emphasis  on  age,  it 
must  be  noted  that  sherry  is  peculiar 
in  this  respect  too.  Most  aging  goes 
on  in  barrel  rather  than  bottle.  Table 
wines  deteriorate  quickly  if  they  are  not 
bottled  in  a  very  few  years  or  even 
months  after  the  vintage.  Sherry  is  al- 
most immortal  in  the  barrel.  Bottling 
it  is  another  matter.  The  drier  varieties 
do  not  improve  at  all.  Buy  only  for 
your  current  needs. 

The  sweeter  olorosos  of  good  quality 
do  have  tremendous  potential  for  de- 
veloping in  the  bottle.  The  catch  is 
that  they  proceed  at  so  leisurely  a  pace 
that  you  must  be  prepared  to  wait  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Otherwise 
it's  not  worth  the  trouble.  Sherries  old 
in  the  bottle  are  sometimes  found  in 
England,  rarely  here.  The  bottling  date 
is  on  the  label. 

Most  sherries  are  aged  in  Jerez,  but 
some  go  to  Columbus's  port  of  San 
Lucar  de  Barrameda.  where  the  sea 
air  transforms  them  into  yet  another 
type,  manzanilla.  The  transformation  is 
another  of  sherry's  mysteries.  Happily 
we  don't  have  to  understand  it  to  ap- 
preciate the  results.  These  are  particu- 
larly refreshing  light  dry  wines  to  be 
drunk  as  finos  are,  or  most  any  time 
when  a  dry  white  wine  is  wanted. 

In  the  province  of  Cordova  a  hun- 
dred miles  inland  from  Jerez  is  pro- 
duced Montilla,  a  wine  very  like  sherry. 
The  white  chalky  soil  of  the  sherry 
country  appears  there  again,  and  until 
the  Spanish  government  became  picky 
about  such  things  Montilla  was  freely 
called  sherry.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
all  but  unknown  in  this  country.  Most 
often  found  in  a  very  dry  state,  it  is 
a  good  wine  and  a  good  buy. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  I'll  add 
that  there  is  a  third  basic  type  of  sherry, 
palo  cortado.  Palo  cortados  can  be  very 
fine  indeed,  but  in  its  capricious  way 
sherry  rarely  consents  to  turn  itself  in- 
to this  type,  or  to  stay  that  way  when 


it  does.  They  have  a  special  richness 
even  when  dry.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  bottle,  dig  deep  and  try  it. 
You  might  run  across  Williams  &  Hum- 
bert Dos  Cortados  or  possibly  one  from 
Sandeman  or  Avery's  of  Bristol. 

Sacramento  collection 

The  finest  collection  of  sherries,  both 
rare  and  regular,  that  I  know,  is  to  be 
found  at  Corti  Brothers  in  the  unlikely 
city  of  Sacramento,  California.  It  is 
there  because  Darrell  Corti,  that  for- 
midably well-informed  young  wine  mer- 
chant, is  devoted  to  that  wine  (he  is 
devoted  to  a  lot  of  others  as  well,  but 
that's  another  story).  While  studying 
Romance  languages  in  Spain,  he  began 
visiting  Jerez  to  buy  wine  for  the  fami- 
ly business  back  home.  The  cordial  re- 
lationships established  still  supply  small 
amounts  of  rare  and  fine  sherries  from 
time  to  time. 

There  is  Osborne  Oloroso  B.C.  200. 
one  of  the  oldest  wines  the  company 
sells,  a  wonderfully  pungent  and  full- 
flavored  sherry.  Duff  Gordon  Alonso 
El  Sabio  is  an  amoroso  which  is  a 
sweet  sub-type  of  oloroso.  It  was  taken 
off  the  market  forty  years  ago  and 
lay  in  its  solera  until  1969,  when 
a  moderate  amount  was  withdrawn 
and  bottled  for  the  Cortis.  Age  has 
transformed  it  into  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex wine.  Another  sherry  was  blend- 
ed in  1917  for  shipment  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  never  left  Spain  for  obvious 
reasons.  Williams  &  Humbert  Amoroso 
Londres  is  one  of  the  few  bottle-aged 
sherries  to  be  found.  It  was  bottled  in 
London  in  May  1930  and  has  devel- 
oped beautifully. 

Meanwhile,  try  some  of  the  moder- 
ately priced  sherries  widely  available. 
Among  the  best  shippers  are  Diez  Her- 
manos,  Duff  Gordon,  Garvey,  Gon- 
zalez-Byass,  Harvey's,  Misa,  Osborne. 
Pedro  Domecq,  Sandeman,  Williams  & 
Humbert,  and  Wisdom  &  Waiter.  Some 
smaller  shippers  are  quite  as  good  but 
not  often  seen.  In  addition  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  sherry  is  sold  under 
private  labels.  Merchants  in  England, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  this  country, 
often  give  their  own  names  to  sherries. 
Such  wines  may  offer  slightly  better 
value  than  shippers'  labels,  but  they  are 
riskier  unless  you  really  know  your 
merchant.  On  the  whole  it  is  best  to 
avoid  the  cheaper  sherries,  those  much 
under  $2.50.  Sherry's  virtue  is  in  giving 
the  wine-lover  fine  quality  at  moderate 
cost.  • 
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a  dream  come  true 


by  Roy  Brady 


^^^*B  little    over    six    years    ago 

V#  MM  Donn     Chappellet    was    a 

^r^  conspicuously      successful 

f    ^^  young     executive     at     the 

head  of  his  growing  firm. 

h  his   lovely   wife    Molly   and   five 

ve  children,  he  lived  in  a  more  than 

fortable  estate  in  the  hills  above  the 

erly  Hills  Hotel.   Tall,  tailored  and 

eccably    groomed,    he    played    the 

utive  role  with  a  flair,  the  perfect 

jre  of  a   man    comfortably   settled 

a  plush-lined  rut  to  eternity. 

ext  scene:   Donn   Chappellet,   Sep- 

jer     1971,     bearded     and     booted, 

dng  hard  and   happily  on  a  Napa 

ide  to  get  his  impressive  new  winery 

y  for  the  fast-approaching  harvest. 

he  top  of  the  vineyard  the  family 

stalled  in  a  rambling  ranch  house 

aunded   by   a    large    population    of 

cats  and  horses.  The  wooded  hills 

liiiet  and  lovely,  the  air  is  clear,  the 

is   blue,   and   the    view    is    breath- 

ig.  The  vineyard  falls  rapidly  away 

the  house.   In   the   blue  distance 

nd  Lake  Hennessy  lies  the  heart  of 

Napa    wine    country    around    St. 

na. 

vvon't  speculate  on  how  this  trans- 
ation  came  about,  for  this  is  no 
lological  study,  but  I  was  fortunate 
gh  to  see  it  happen.  It's  always  in- 
king to  see  a  new  winery  develop. 


Donn  Chappellet's   1969  Johannisberg 
lS   from    his    Chappellet    Vineyard    on 
trd  Hill,  near  St.  Helena  in  California's 
Valley. 

)    Far    from    bustling    Beverly    Hills 
t  world  of  big  business.  Vintner  Chap- 
has  gladly   traded   the   burdens  of  ex- 
"It  for  toil  in   the  vineyards. 


by  Ed  Popejoy 


but  rare  to  be  able  to  follow  it  from 
the  embryo. 

Like  many  another  man,  Donn  be- 
came disenchanted  with  the  loftier  lev- 
els of  corporate  life  and  with  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  as  a  place  to  raise  an 
active  and  animal-loving  family.  Such 
thoughts  usually  disappear  into  the 
sands  of  idle  chatter,  but  Donn  decided 
to  change,  and  change  he  did.  Beverly 
Hills  is  only  an  unregretted  memory. 

Perhaps  Chappellet  Vineyard  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  admirably  stocked 
wine  cellar  under  the  Beverly  Hills 
house.  Or  even  further.  After  Donn 
graduated  from  Pomona  College  in 
Economics,  he  and  Molly — they  were 
already  married — took  a  trip  through 
the  Napa  vineyards.   Prophetic? 

At  any  rate,  once  he  began  to  think 
about  making  a  change,  the  idea  of  do- 
ing something  with  wine  began  slowly 
to  grow.  One  day  he  mentioned  it  to 
Bill  Shapiro,  his  Beverly  Hills  wine 
merchant,  and  an  old  friend  of  this 
writer.  Knowing  of  my  interest  in  win- 


eries. Bill  suggested  we  get  together,  so 
I  got  a  call:  "How  about  lunch  tomor- 
row? I've  got  someone  I  want  you  to 
meet — he  wants  to  buy  a  winery  or  a 
vineyard  or  something."  It  sounded  in- 
teresting. Why  not?  Besides,  I  have  a 
firm  policy  against  turning  down  lunch- 
eon   invitations   from   wine   merchants. 

That  was  how  I  met  Donn  Chap- 
pellet in  the  spring  of  1965  on  the  ter- 
race of  Frascati's  Rotisserie  across  from 
the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel.  At  first  I 
thought  nothing  more  than  a  little  place 
in  the  country  was  involved,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Donn  was  think- 
ing of  a  substantial  business  and  a  new 
way  of  life.  After  a  while,  I  suggested 
that  such  a  venture  would  be  a  matter 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more.  That  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  problem. 

I  didn't  think  much  more  about  it. 
So  drastic  a  change  in  a  man's  way  of 
life  seemed  too  unlikely  to  take  seri- 
ously. Donn's  family  was  long  establish- 
ed in  Southern  California.  His  father 
had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft,  and  local  ties  were  many. 

There  were  further  meetings.  At  one 
session  the  question  of  managing  a  win- 
ery came  up  for  discussion.  Donn  was 
eminently  qualified  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness end  of  things,  but  he  pointed  out 
that  while  he  was  strictly  an  amateur 
in    wine    he   was   determined    to    make 


\A  I  rvZ- 


U/\Nfc- voo^q  yec   im^iz- 


CHAPPELLET  WINERY 


the  fiinest.   Obviously   that  would 

ire  an  expert.  I  recall  making  some 

i  remarks  about  the  need  for  a  man 

:  was  not  merely  a  technician,  what- 

his  competence,  but  who  knew  and 
ected  fine  wine,  and  understood 
yards  as  well  as  wineries.  Maybe  it 
Id  take  two  men. 

he  better  part  of  a  year  drifted  by 
lout  much  happening  except  that  I 

begun  to  take  the  matter  seriously. 

I  wasn't   connecting   the   obvious. 

day  it  finally  struck  me.  All  along 
ad  known  exactly  the  man  Donn 
jed.  and  he  needed  somebody  like 
in.  We  are  now  up  to  April.  1966. 
hout  further  loss  of  time  I  called 
in  and  said:  "I  have  a  good  friend. 

Togni,  I  want  you  to  meet,  because 
nink   he's   the   man    you're    looking 


explained  some  of  Phil's  back- 
und.  Donn  was  interested  enough  to 

him  in  San  Francisco  and  invite 
i  to  come  down  with   his   Swedish- 

•  n  wife   Birgitta.   to   get   acquainted. 
Ippily    they    all    hit    it    off,    and    the 
:rch  for  the  property  that  was  to  be- 
jne  Chappellet  Vineyard  took  off. 
3onn  and  Phil  briefly  considered  the 

luta  Cruz  Mountains,  a  fine  wine  area 
rth  of  Monterey  Bay.  but  there  was 
|  enough  land  available.  They  soon 
oed  in  on  the  Napa  Valley  and  be- 
;i  talking  with  people  such  as  Andre 
(helistcheff.  Beaulieu  Vineyards'  great 
nemaker,  and  Jerry  Draper,  who  has 
magnificent  vineyard  in  the  hills  above 

•  Helena.  They  also  talked  with  Al 
';nasco.   a   local   grape   grower,    who 

d  been  connected  with  Lockheed  and 
<ew  Donn's  father. 

In  a  short  time  they  found  the  place 
:it  has  become  Chappellet  Vineyard, 
?0  acres  on  Pritchard  Hill  near  St. 
I:lena.  in  the  hills  that  bound  the  Napa 
Mley  on  the  east.  About  a  quarter  of 
i  was  newly  planted  in  some  of  the 
lest  grape  varieties;  a  great  advan- 
ce because  this  saved  several  years 
]  getting  on  the  market  with  wine. 

But  there,  good  fortune  ended.  Nego- 
iions  proved  long,  difficult  and  often 
^couraging.  They  dragged  on  inde- 
'iively  for  eighteen  months  while  Phil 
:nt  to  work  in  another  Napa  winery. 
'.  one  point  he  came  within  a  breath 

accepting  an  offer  from  a  New  York 
mery — but  at  the  last  possible  mo- 
ent  things  began  to  fall  into  place. 

Suddenly  the  problem  was  to  design 
id  build  a  winery.  It  was  late  1967  and 
e  first  grapes  were  due  in  September 
[>68,    flic  \viner\    h.ul    not   onk    to   be 


the  last  word  in  technical  perfection, 
but  an  architectural  triumph  as  well. 
Creating  a  masterpiece  takes  time  and 
follows  no  schedule.  Not  only  did  the 
winery  miss  the  1968  vintage— it  bare- 
ly  made  the  '69. 

Designed  by  artist  Ed  Moses,  archi- 
tects Arthur  Erickson  and  Jeffrey  Lind- 
say, and  built  with  the  help  of  struc- 
tural engineer  Richard  Keith,  the  win- 
ery was  well  worth  waiting  for. 

But  before  going  to  the  winery,  let's 
meet  the  winemaker. 

The  winemaker 

Philip  Ivor  Togni  is  a  wiry  man  of 
medium  height  and  age,  with  a  red 
beard  that  has  remained  exactly  half- 
an-inch  long  during  the  almost  dozen 
years  I  have  known  him.  From  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  present,  most  of  his 
career  since  leaving  the  British  army 
in  1949  seems  to  have  been  directed 
toward  management  of  Chappellet 
Vineyard,  except  for  a  brief  misguided 
foray  into  petroleum  geology.  The  army 
offered  him  six  weeks  of  training  in 
the  subject  of  his  choice  before  he 
faced  civilian  life  again.  For  no  particu- 
lar reason  he  chose  an  intensive  course 
in  Spanish.  He  already  knew  French. 
Travel  in  Spain  and  work  in  South 
America  brought  a  fluency  that  is  in- 
valuable in  managing  the  largely  Span- 
ish-speaking workers  of  a  California 
vineyard.  He  told  me  recently  that  on 
an  average  day  he  speaks  more  Span- 
ish than  English. 

To  begin  his  winemaking  career  he 
got  diplomas  from  two  of  France's 
most  eminent  schools  of  enology  and 
viticulture  (the  sciences  of  wine  and  the 
grape  respectively).  Montpellier  and 
Bordeaux.  With  the  intent  of  gaining 
exceptionally  wide  experience,  he  spent 
over  a  year  as  a  student  winemaker  in 
Beaujolais.  Alsace,  the  south  of  France 
and  Algeria.  Between  times  he  fitted 
in  trips  to  Burgundy,  Champagne,  the 
Rheingau.  the  Italian  Piedmont  and  the 
Spanish   sherry   country. 

By  1956  he  was  ready  to  become 
assistant  manager  of  the  famous  Cha- 
teau Lascombes  in  Bordeaux,  and  made 
the  wine  of  that  vintage.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  something  very  different,  man- 
agement of  the  big  and  very  modern 
Chilean  winery.  Hacienda  el  Descanso. 
In  1959  he  was  persuaded  to  give  Cali- 
fornia a  try  as  winemaker  at  Mayaca- 
mas  Vineyard. 

From  that,  one  of  the  smallest  win- 
eries in  California,  he  went  to  the  huge 
E.  &  J.  Gallo  Winery  to  organize  a 
program   of  varietal   studies.    Hundreds 
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(Above)  The  jisk-eye  lens  captures  the  in- 
side of  the  new  winery.  In  the  foreground 
are  cased  wines;  the  fermenters  are  seen  in 
the  left  background.  The  observation  deck 
is  located  overhead  center. 

(Far  right)  The  western  section  of  the  rol- 
ling vineyards  on  the  hillside  above  the  Napa 
Valley.  The  tower  (center  right)  supports  a 
speaker  which  blares  a  tape-recorded  cry  to 
frighten  birds  away  from  the  tempting 
grapes. 

(Below)  Winemaker  Philip  I.  Togni  (left) 
and  owner  Donn  Chappellet  discuss  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fresh  must  of  the  1971  crush, 
fermenting  in  stainless  steel  tanks  in  the 
background. 


mental  wines  were  made  to  de- 
he  best  grape  varieties  for  the 
its  at  Inglenook  Vineyard  and 
Vineyard,  both  in  the  Napa 
ollowed.  but  none  of  these  of- 
at  he  really  wanted,  the  chance 
»e  a  fine  vineyard  and  to«make 
he  thought  it  should  be  made, 
sed  to  say  Phil  was  controver- 
i  falter  when  pressed  for  an 
on.  I  think  what  they  were 
lying  is  that  they  found  his 
5  of  winemaking  uncomforta- 
There  is  certainly  no  com- 
with  quality  at  Chappellet 
I. 

The  winery 

happellet  estate  (domaine  might 
tore  suitable  word)  has  doubled 
,ince  the  beginning,  though  the 

has  been  only  a  little  extend- 

main  vineyard  is  a  huge  bowl 
Dove  the  winery.  In  the  sum- 
bright  green  vines  contrast  with 
;  gray-green  of  the  woodlands 
ing  them.  It  looks  like  the  home 

wine. 

>t-time  visitor  has  no  way  of 
repared  for  the  winery.  The 
mbs  steeply  up  from  the  lake 
sts  and  turns  through  the  trees, 
mpses  the  vineyard  with  the 
igh  above,   and   then   the    road 

back  into  the  trees.  The  car 
id  the  visitor  climbs  a  flight  of 
airs  to  double  glass  doors  going 

office.  If  he  looks  up  sharply 
i°ing  in.  he  sees  a  startling  roof 
into  the  heavens.  The  office  is 
•vith  plants,  paintings,  antiques 
^  art  objects.  Molly  Chappellet 
'-1°  a  far  more  charming  room 
'C  seasoned  winery  visitor  ex- 
visitor  continues  through  doors 
1ack  of  the  office  into  the  win- 

h;is  probablv  been  talking  until 


then.  Now  he  gasps,  falls  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  begins  babbling 
something  about  cathedrals.  The  im- 
pact of  the  building  is  as  unique  as  the 
building  itself.  The  60-degree  tempera- 
ture adds  to  the  solemnity. 

The  floor-plan  is  a  huge  triangle  two 
hundred  feet  on  each  side.  The  roof 
consists  of  three  enormous  triangular 
slabs  rising  steeply  from  the  outer  walls 
to  a  point  almost  fifty  feet  above  the 
floor  at  the  exact  center  of  the  build- 
ing. The  slabs  are  separated  to  allow  an 
observation  patform  looking  in  three 
directions,  high  above  the  center-point 
of  the  floor.  The  immensity  of  the  room 
is  broken  only  by  a  few  slender  steel 
columns  painted  yellow.  Lights  from  the 
working  level  are  reflected  from  the 
warm  texture  of  the  ceilings.  A  shaft  of 
sunlight  may  strike  down  through  the 
cavern.  Precise  rows  of  casks  march 
across  the  floor.  On  the  far  side,  tall 
stainless  steel  tanks  stand  on  their  con- 
crete pads,  and  less  familiar  adjuncts 
of  the  modern  winemaker's  trade  hang 
in  profusion  on  the  wall.  The  winery 
lacks  for  nothing  that  contributes  to 
good  wine. 

Modern  methods 

Visitors  to  modern  wineries  often 
complain  that  they  look  too  sterile,  too 
laboratory-like.  They  feel  that  old  black 
wooden  tanks,  dark  corners  and  spider- 
webs  add  romance  to  winemaking.  The 
fact  is  that  the  old-fashioned  wineries 
offer  no  advantage  but  romance.  A 
modern  winery  can  do  all  the  old  could 
do  and  much  more.  The  modern  wine- 
maker  can  accomplish  regularly  by  de- 
sign what  his  predecessors  did  occasion- 
ally by  accident.  Moreover,  he  can  do 
it  more  economically,  which  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  if  fine  wine  is  to  sur- 
vive today's  rising  costs.  Actually,  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  stainless  steel 
and    fresh    new    casks    come    to    seem 


natural  and  right. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  a  modern  winery,  nowhere 
more  so  than  at  Chappellet.  No  drop 
of  spilled  wine  is  allowed  to  stay,  lest 
it  spoil  and  contaminate.  I'd  a  lot  rather 
eat  off  Chappellet's  floor  than  my  own. 

The  exterior  of  the  winery  is  equal- 
ly striking,  if  less  easy  to  appreciate 
because  the  great  bulk  of  the  building 
is  set  low  in  a  clump  of  trees.  The  roof- 
slabs  are  dramatic  both  for  their  size 
and  the  wide  bands  of  Corten  steel 
that  cover  them.  Corten  is  a  roofing 
material  that  weathers  into  warm  red- 
dish earthen  tones  in  accord  with  the 
setting.  Ridges  between  the  bands  give 
texture  to  the  roof. 

Phil  and  Donn  are  constantly  out  in 
the  vineyard  to  watch  for  signs  of 
trouble.  Phil  stopped  by  a  yellowed, 
sickly-looking  vine.  Probably  gopher 
damage.  He  quickly  stripped  off  the 
grapes  and  put  them  neatly  in  the  To- 
yota, explaining  that  the  vine  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  recovering  if 
it  didn't  have  the  burden  of  ripening 
a  crop.  Later  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed if  it  didn't  recover.  In  that  case 
someone  would  have  to  water  the  new 
vine  regularly  until  it  rooted  deeply 
enough  to  go  it  alone.  Vines  constantly 
die  for  many  reasons,  and  it  is  a  mark 
of  a  well-run  vineyard  not  to  be  full  of 
gaps. 

Another  stop.  Phil  jumped  out  and 
tossed  a  soft-drink  can  in  the  Toyota, 
saying  laughingly:  "You  might  add  that 
I'm  a  garbage  man  too!"  But  it's  serious. 
Nothing  that  interferes  with  the  apple- 
pie  order  of  the  vineyard  is  tolerated. 
Another  time  a  rabbit  jumped  up  in 
front  of  us.  Phil  yanked  the  emergen- 
cy, grabbed  a  shotgun  out  of  its  boot 
and  got  off  a  shot  before  we  stopped 
skidding.  He  also  has  shells  that  explode 
in  the  air  to  frighten  off  flocks  of  birds. 
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four  varieties  of  grapes  are 
lat  being  as  many  as  Donn  and 
can  be  properly  handled  in  a 
f  this  size:  Chenin  blanc,  Jo- 
g  riesling,  Chardonnay  and 
sauvignon.  There  is  also  a 
'lot  to  be  added  to  the  Caber- 
reater  interest,  smoothness  and 
ty  of  flavor. 

moment    there    is    a    non- 
happellet  Gamay  on  the  mar- 
nd  of  1969  and  70.  It  is  a 
tart,  fruity,  light  wine  which 
be  seen  again.  In  spite  of  its, 
hey  decided  to  graft  the  vines 
let  and  Chardonnay,  in  keep- 
the  policy  of  simplicity, 
nery  first  made  its  mark  with 
Chenin  Blanc,  an  exceptional- 
died  wine.  The   1970  is  now 
arket,  a  wine  in  the  very  dry 
:h  I  favor.  I  enjoyed  a  bottle 
h  with  bouillabaisse  recently, 
edged   out   a    slightly    sweet 
lattenheimer. 

st  Johannisberg  Riesling  was 
small  supply  of  which  is  ex- 
he  1970  is  a  very  delicate  and 
'ine  with  the  characteristic 
hat  grape  grown  in  the  moun- 
probably  best  by  itself  as  an 


aperitif,  or  at  odd  hours  or  with  a  subt- 
ly seasoned  dish  such  as  creamed  crab. 

A  little  1970  Chardonnay  will  be 
available,  and  the  supply  will  gradua- 
ly  increase  after  that.  It  has  the  light- 
oak  flavor  which  to  many  is  so  desirable 
with  this  variety.  Delightful  now,  it 
really  should  have  six  months  to  a  year 
of  bottle-age  development. 

The  excellent  1968  Cabernet  Sauvig- 
non is  or  soon  will  be  available.  You 
will  recognize  it  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  vintage  on  the  label,  even  though 
it  is  100  per  cent  '68.  Because  the 
grapes  were  crushed  at  another  winery, 
the  law  denies  the  label  a  vintage.  Why? 
Who  knows? 

1969  Cabernet 

Chappellet  wines  will  really  make 
their  mark  when  the  1969  Cabernet  is 
released.  What  a  wine  it  is!  Tremen- 
dous depth,  flavor  and  richness.  Inevita- 
bly that  means  a  slow-maturing  wine. 
Be  patient,  wine  lovers.  It's  worth  wait- 
ing for. 

When  I  visited  the  winery  in  July 
1971  they  were  about  to  fine  the  wine 
and  bottle  it.  One  method  of  fining  a 
wine  is  to  beat-in  some  material  such 
as  egg-white,  which  settles  out,  clari- 
fying it.    Fining  also  reduces  the   tan- 
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Don't  kill  your  wine. 

t  this  minute  your  wine  could  be  dying.  If  it's  standing  upright, 
osed  to  sunlight.  Or  vibrations.  Or  subjected  to  steam-heated, 
ioned  living. 

t  you  need  is  The  Wine  Vault.  The  only  convenient  place  to  store 
«vine  properly. 

Vine  Vault  is  a  self-contained  pre-fabricated  unit  built  of  California 
Inside  are  built-in  temperature  controls  and  sturdy  redwood  racks, 
smallest  Wine  Vault  holds  122  bottles  and  costs  $795. 
five  larger  models,  all  of  which  store  wine  in  total  darkness 
ant  cool  temperature. 

out  how  to  keep  your  wine  alive  and  well, 
us  the  coupon  today. 


The  Wine  Vault 

P.  O.  Box  6298,  909  Park  Avenue,  San  Jose,  CA  95150 

Please  send  me  your  literature  on  The  Wine  Vault. 
Thank  you. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Phone  Number  (optional). 


A  Viking  Sauna  Company 
Distributor  Inquiries  Invited 


nin  content,  allowing  the  wine  to  ma- 
ture sooner.  Unfortunately  it  is  likely 
to  take  out  some  color  and  flavor  too. 
After  tasting  fined  and  unfined  samples 
of  the  1969,  I  argued  that  it  would  be 
unfortunate  to  do  anything  that  might 
affect  that  marvelous  flavor.  Visiting 
again  in  the  fall,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  wine  still  in  its  barrels.  They 
had  decided  to  follow  my  suggestion — 
frightening — never  happens  at  home! 

This  great,  slow-maturing  wine  won't 
be  bottled  until  mid-1972.  Following 
that  it  will  be  held  for  at  least  a  year 
or  two.  In  all  probability  it  shouldn't 
reach  the  table  until  1978  or  '79,  and 
its  peak  will  be  still  later.  I'm  counting 
on  it  to  become  one  of  California's 
classics. 

In  a  sense  the  1970  Cabernet  doesn't 
exist  yet,  because  there  are  three  lots 
of  it  which  will  be  combined  in  some 
yet  undetermined  proportions  in  1972. 
Not  as  big  as  the  '69,  it  is  still  a  very 
full-bodied  wine  by  ordinary  standards, 
and  will  be  another  outstanding  Caber- 
net, given  time. 

The  wines  that  have  been  released 
thus  far  are  increasingly  found  in  the 
best  California  shops,  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  in  a  few  isolated  shops  else- 
where. Donn  expects  to  work  up  to 
nationwide  distribution  as  output  in- 
creases. At  present  the  winery  produces 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  its  ultimate 
capacity,  and  the  young  vines  are  not 
bearing  as  much  as  they  will  when  they 
get  older  and  bigger. 

The  delicate  matter  of  visitor  policy 
is  not  firmly  settled.  There  are  no  tast- 
ings. Drop-in  visitors  are  not  admitted. 
Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  express 
a  serious  interest  and  make  advance 
arrangements  will  be  welcomed  when 
possible.  A  small  winery  simply  cannot 
always  have  someone  on  hand  to  greet 
visitors,  especially  at  vintage  time.  Some 
tasks  cannot  wait,  so  everybody  may  be 
busy. 

As  the  vines  get  older,  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  will  improve  to  some  de- 
gree, and  the  endless  quest  for  better 
ways  of  growing  grapes  and  making 
wine  will  improve  the  wines.  Phil's  desk 
is  constantly  heaped  with  the  technical 
journals  of  half  a  dozen  countries,  nor 
has  he  entirely  curbed  his  globe-trotting 
ways.  During  a  breather  last  summer 
he  dashed  off  to  the  Rhineland  to  study 
the  latest  methods  and  gather  some 
ideas  for  making  his  1971  Riesling. 
What  has  been  done  thus  far  is  only 
a  small  step  toward  the  things  that  will 
be  done  at  Chappellet  Vinevard.  • 
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MADEIRA 

The  forgotten  Island  Queen 


>•  W  F  SHERRY  is  a  neglected 
^f  a  wine  in  the  United  States, 
#  Madeira  is  an  almost  for- 
^^  gotten  one.  The  Madeira 
^e  used  to  get  is  going  to  Scandinavia, 
:rance,  and  England,  which  is  very  odd 
ecause  at  one  time  Madeira  was  re- 
arded  as  a  peculiarly  American  wine- 
American  in  appreciation  if  not  in 
rigin. 

Adam  Smith  tells  the  story  in  his  The 
■'ealth  of  Nations  (1776).  An  act  of 
'harles  II  in  1665  required  that  all 
uropean  goods  destined  for  the  Ameri- 
an  colonies  be  shipped  through  English 
orts  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  in 
nglish  ships.  Madeira,  lying  far  off  the 
oast  of  Africa,  although  a  Portuguese 
ossession,  was  expressly  excluded  from 
le  act.  American  ships  returning  home 
y  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
)und  the  island  a  convenient  place  to 
op  for  water  and  fresh  food.  It  was 
atural  to  take  aboard  a  few  barrels  of 
le  local  wine,  which  was  not  only  good 
i  itself  but  had  the  extra  charm  of 
rcumventing  the  British  profit. 

Thus,  Madeira  became  the  wine  of 
.'ntlemen  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
om  Boston  to  Savannah.  In  those  days 
went  without  saying  that  a  wine  con- 
oisseur  was  a  Madeira  connoisseur.  To- 
iy  an  American  wine-lover  who  knows 
adeira  as  well  as  he  knows  claret  or 
urgundy  is  a  rare  curiosity.  Yet  some 
emory  of  the  American  Madeira  tradi- 


By  Patrick  Darby 
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'ringing  ivine  front  a  mountain  press 


A  sturdy  vintagess  of  the  1880'5 

tion  lingers  on,  because  wine-lovers  are 
still  much  more  aware  that  Madeira  can 
be  a  great  wine,  than  they  are  that 
sherry  can.  They  have  probably  never 
tasted  a  Madeira,  but  they  believe  in  it 
none  the  less. 

England  owes  much  of  its  apprecia- 
tion of  Madeira  to  this  country.  Again 
the  story  is  Adam  Smith's.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  British  officers  sta- 
tioned in  this  country  drank  Madeira 
because  that  is  what  there  was,  but  then 
they  discovered  its  virtues  and  took 
back  home  an  appreciation  for  the  wine 
which  has  lasted  better  there  than  it  has 
here. 

Englishmen  went  further.  They  be- 
gan to  sail  to  the  island  to  engage  in  the 
Madeira  wine  trade,  in  which  they  soon 
became  leaders.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
spected shippers  continue  to  bear  Brit- 
ish names.  Americans,  for  all  their  early 
enthusiasm  for  the  wine,  never  entered 
the  trade  in  any  comparable  way,  prob- 
ably because  the  two  countries  were  in 


such  different  periods  of  development. 
Englishmen  were  already  accustomed  to 
seeking  their  fortunes  overseas,  while 
Americans  found  ample  outlet  for  their 
energies  in  exploiting  a  new  continent. 

The  island  of  Madeira,  largest  of  a 
small  archipelago,  is  a  fascinating  place, 
a  volcanic  mountain  rising  from  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic  four  hundred 
miles  off  the  northwest  shoulder  of 
Africa.  It  is  roughly  oval,  with  a  moun- 
tainous spine  running  east  and  west  for 
something  under  forty  miles.  Its  sides 
often  plunge  straight  into  the  sea  with- 
out beaches.  The  cliff  of  Cabo  Girao 
makes  a  dizzying  drop  of  1934  feet  to 
the  sea. 

Such  steep  slopes  would  seem  to 
offer  little  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, but  they  are  green  with  terraces 
cut  during  the  half-millennium  that 
Portugal  has  held  the  island.  Bougainvil- 
leas,  camellias,  hydrangeas  and  scores  of 
other  showy  plants  run  riot  through  the 
gardens  and  byways.  Funchal,  the  prin- 
cipal town,  enjoys  a  mild  and  sunny 
climate,  in  the  approximate  latitude  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Jerusalem,  while  the 
central  peaks  above  6000  feet  altitude 
wring  moisture  from  the  chilly  mists 
that  blow  over  them.  Channels  cut  in 
the  stony  mountains  conduct  water  to 
the  gardens  and  farm-plots  below. 

For  centuries  Madeira  made  for 
home    consumption    a    common    table 


Vintagers 


that  went  unregarded  by  the  rest 
he  world.  Then  at  some  unrecorded 
:  about  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  it 
discovered,  as  with  sherry  and  port, 

the  addition  of  brandy  to  the  wine, 
Med  with  considerable  aging,  trans- 
led  the  ordinary  into  the  super- 
e. 

ecause  Madeira  is  an  island  wine,  it 
n  traveled  long  distances  by  sea, 
ing   to   the   further   discovery    that 

travel  improved  it,  and  it  became 
Dmary  to  send  fine  Madeiras  on  long 
ges  for  the  sake  of  mellowing  them. 
;  an  East  India  Madeira  was  not  one 
n  in  India,  but  rather  one  that  had 
ed  its  way  to  India  and  back  in  the 
a  hold  of  a  sailing  vessel. 

Up-and-down  history 

adeira  has  always  been  the  most 
ward  of  all  the  great  wine  districts, 
y  because  of  its  isolation  and  partly 

o  its  history.  Its  period  of  greatest 
verity   came   in  late  Georgian   and 

Victorian  times,  when  the  wine 
;d  out  and  money  poured  in.  The 
shock  came  in  1852  with  the  arrival 
e  oidium,  a  type  of  mildew  which 
ked  and  usually  killed  the  vines, 
/ards  throughout  Europe  were  at- 
d,  but  nowhere  so  severely  as  on 
ira.  From  then  until  1860  scarcely 
ivine  was  made.  Shippers  gave  up 

quit  the  island.  Small  farmers 
d  to  other  crops,  and  the  very  sur- 
of  Madeira  wine  seemed  in  doubt. 
ie  wine  trade  had  only  partially 
ered  by  1872  when  another  enemy 
p  vine  arrived-the  deadly  phyllox- 
vhich  ravaged  the  vineyards  of 
Je.    Phylloxera    is    a    tiny    insect 


which  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  of 
grapevines  and  sucks  the  life  from  them. 
Like  many  another  visitor,  it  found  the 
island  climate  thoroughly  to  its  taste, 
and  set  enthusiastically  to  work  destroy- 
ing the  partially  replanted  vineyards. 

In  time,  ways  of  combating  both 
scourges  were  found,  but  the  wine  trade 
did  not  have  the  resources  necessary  for 
a  quick  recovery,  and  lapsed  into  a  long 
period  of  somnolence,  during  which 
much  of  the  world  forgot  Madeira  as  a 
wine.  Production  fell  to  a  fraction  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  Golden  Age 
before  1852.  The  traditional  grape  varie- 
ties were  largely  replaced  with  grossly 
inferior  phylloxera-resistant  varieties. 

Sherry  supplanted  Madeira  in  the  de- 
canters on  affluent  sideboards  in  Britain 
and  America.  The  one  bright  spot  in 
that  dismal  period  was  the  survival  of 
some  glorious  old  wines,  even  unto  this 
day,  simply  because  nobody  wanted 
them.    Madeira   was  given   a   chance   to 


prove    its   astonishing    capacity    to   age 
gracefully. 

There  still  exist  on  the  island,  and  in 
a  few  cozy  nooks  elsewhere,  bottles 
going  back  to  the  great  age  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
there  are  no  greater  wines  on  this  earth. 
While  the  clarets  and  ports  which  were 
their  contemporaries  have  passed  into 
hopeless  senility,  old  Madeiras  often  re- 
main in  their  splendid  prime.  Such 
wines  are  rare,  of  course,  but  not  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question. 

Solera  system 

In  the  old  days,  much  Madeira  was 
made  as  vintage  wine.  After  the  oidium 
and  Phylloxera  plagues  when  there  was 
not  enough  aged  wine  to  supply  even 
the  shrunken  demand,  the  shippers  took 
a  leaf  from  the  sherry  producers  and 
used  many  of  their  old  wines  to  found 
soleras  in  which  young  wine  was  pro- 
gressively blended  into  the  old.  Such 
wines  are  sometimes  bottled  without 
further  blending  and  given  the  date  of 
the  oldest  wine  in  the  blend,  e.g.,  Solera 
1915.   They,  especially   with  some  fur- 
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Landing   wine  from   the  North  Side  vineyards 


ther  age  in  the  bottle,  are  the  finest 
Madeira  has  to  offer  for  regular  drink- 
ing. The  old  vintages  are  of  course, 
finer,  but  they  have  become  so  concen- 
trated that  they  are  an  experience  rather 
than  a  drink. 

Basically  Madeiras  are  named  after 
the  grapes,  as  are  Alsatian  and  California 
wines.  The  principal  varieties  are  Sercial, 
Verdelho,  Bual  (the  Portuguese  spelling 
Boal  is  often  seen)  and  Malmsey.  In  the 
less  costly  wines,  this  sequence  of  names 
is  more  a  scale  of  increasing  sweetness 
than  any  clue  to  special  flavors.  Most 
Madeiras  ordinarily  encountered  are 
blends  of  different  varieties,  but  it  has 
become  customary  to  use  a  grape  name 
anyhow. 

In  its  general  character,  Madeira  is 
more  akin  to  sherry  than  any  other 
wine.   It   has  a  slightly  smoky,  caramel 


s  in  color  from  amber  to 
,ut  there  are  no  pale  dry 
fino  type.  Sercial,  the 
er  entirely  dry,  but  dry 
nk  before  dinner.  At  the 
,  Malmsey  is  a  very  sweet 
at  belongs  with  dessert. 
:se  types  can  be  both  gen- 
;pensive.  Both  grapes  are 
oth  wines  require   excep- 

ging. 

;  a  beautiful  golden  wine 
sweetness.  Some  people 
aperitif,  though  it  is  better 
)dd  hour,  to  Sunday  after- 
ning   or   as   a   pre-theater 

late  supper  is  to  follow. 
ailed  a  dessert  wine,  but  it 
nd  perfectly  balanced  that 

less  sweet  than  it  is.  If  it 
■ed  with  dessert,  choose 
iple  such  as  a  plain  pound- 
k  it  like  Verdelho  at  the 
glass  of  good  Bual  before 
a  snowy  day  is  an  experi- 
le-lover  ought  to  have, 
ne  time,  Madeira  has  the 
uality  of  drinking  well  in 
ather.  English  officers  sta- 
ia  used  to  give  up  their 
ira.  The  American  Madeira 

deep  through  Southern 
Charleston  and  Savannah, 
welcomes  heat  as  it  ma- 
10  longer  takes  long  voy- 
arm  holds  of  sailing  ships. 
>yages  are  simulated  in 
igs  called  estufas.  Gentle 
i  long  time  matures  fine 

middle  grades  go  through 
ler  aging.  Cheap  Madeiras 
oided,  because  they  too 
en  so  ferociously  roasted 
;  taken  on  an  unpleasantly 

Jrand  names 

eiras  are  sold  under  brand 
it  mention  of  a  particular 
xample,  Cossart  Gordon 
>ck  Gloria  Mundi,  or  Welsh 
Label.  Several  traditional 
re  used  in  uncertain  ways, 
articular  Madeira  may  or 
omething  special.  A  Rain- 
pale  and  dry  or  quite  the 

er  of  Madeira  shippers  is 
ie  for  the  amount  of  wine 
ce  1925  all  the  English 
ral  of  the  Portuguese  have 
o  the  Madeira  Wine  Asso- 

continues  to  allow  them 
ndependence  including  the 
vn  labels, 
ortant    shippers    include 

Cossart,    Gordon,    Lea- 
)rury,  Shortridge,  Lawton, 

Miles,  T.T.C.  Lomehno, 
ito,  Vva.  Aburdarham,  and 
A  few  others  ship  small 
'ine  to  the  American  mar- 


ket, and  they  are  by  no  means  less  re- 
liable than  those  listed. 

Madeira  is  the  most  versatile  of  wines 
in  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  classic  addition  to 
soups,  especially  hearty  brown  soups 
such  as  oxtail.  Any  sauteed  meat,  be  it 
steak,  lamb  chops,  chicken,  kidneys,  or 
whatever,  can  enjoy  an  instant  sauce  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  Madeira  (of  any 
kind  but  Malmsey)  to  the  pan-juices  or 
brown  particles  left  after  the  meat  is 
removed.  If  a  little  beef-stock  is  on  hand 
it  can  be  used  to  make  a  larger  amount 
of  sauce.  Be  careful  with  Madeira.  Heat 
so  brings  out  its  flavor  that  it  is  easily 
overdone.  A  teaspoon  or  two  per  serving 
is  ample.  The  flavor  combination  with 
lamb  kidneys  is  matchless,  and  even 
those  abominable  little  rock  Cornish 
hens  become  edible,  if  only  just. 

An  absolutely  delicious  yet  simple- 
to-do  dish  starts  with  a  slice  of  good 
ham.  Saute  it  quickly  in  a  little  oil  and 
butter,  and  set  aside  to  keep  warm.  For 


each  serving  add  about  two  ounces  of 
heavy  cream,  and  boil  down  for  a  coup- 
le of  minutes.  Add  a  tablespoon  of 
Madeira  per  serving,  return  to  the  boil 
and  serve  instantly.  Chopped  fresh  spin- 
ach in  butter  with  a  faint  dusting  of 
nutmeg  is  the  vegetable.  Be  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  French  bread  for  the  sauce, 
and  a  pinch  of  chopped  parsley  or 
chervil  on  each  serving  looks  very  nice. 
Let's  all  do  a  bit  toward  reviving  the 
old  Madeira  tradition-but  not  too 
much.  Madeira  is  a  small  place.  All  the 
Madeira  shippers  together  hold  reserves 
of  about  two  million  gallons.  That  may 
sound  like  a  lot  when  you  think  of  the 
cupboard  where  you  keep  your  wine, 
but,  to  take  only  one  example,  the 
Christian  Bros.  Winery  in  California  has 
ten  times  as  much  wine  as  all  Madeira. 
Or  to  look  at  it  another  way,  if  all  the 
Madeira  in  existence  were  divided  equal- 
ly among  Americans,  we'd  each  get 
about  an  ounce.  • 


Treading  grapes  in  an  old  cellar 


New  wine  at  Cossart  Gordon 
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yJjEEP  WAGONEER  with  a 
^_  V^  winch    up    front    is   a   fine 

^^      ^^~  I  vehicle  for  vineyard  tour- 
V,     S^  ing.    It's    high    and    com- 

manding, and  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of 
The  four-wheel  drive  takes  it  into  re- 
mote hill  vineyards  in  comfort.  It's 
roomy  and  holds  a  lot  of  wine.  The 
tailgate  makes  a  good  table  for  lunching 
by  the  roadside  with  local  wines,  and 
the  car  looks  good  enough  to  zip  into 
San  Francisco  for  an  occasional  dinner. 
Oh,  the  winch?  Well,  we  didn't  find 
any  intractable  logs  across  the  road,  but 
it  lent  an  unexpected  air  of  seriousness 
to  the  expedition.  Couldn't  be  just  any 
ordinary  vintage  bums  driving  up  with  a 
new  electric  winch.  Usual  greeting  from 
the    winemak'ers    was    something    like: 


^■-^..^^*^^,^8, 


that's  a  good-looking  winch 
got  there!"  This  led  to  reminis- 
of  winches-I-have-known.  (Note 
pesetter:  that's  "winches," 
; j  Rapport  thus  established,  we 
got  around  to  tasting  the  old 
;  before  long. 

t  of  my  visits  to  wine  countries 
:en  before  or  during  the  vintage. 
me  we  decided  to-  wait  for  the 
iitage  quiet  of  November  when 
ather  would  be  cooler,  but  we 
reckon  with  the  intense  hot  spell 
it  California  in  September.  In 
/ay  that  no  one  could  explain, 
'terrupted  the  ripening  of  the 
!  Instead  of  finding  the  vintage 
early  November,  we  found  many 
e  grapes  still  on  the  vine  hoping 
tie  more  sugar. 

weather   was    getting   chancy. 
Ml  Burkhart  and  I  left  the  San 
lo  Valley  before  dawn  one  Sat- 
jiorning  the  temperature  stood  at 
Soked  as  though  we  were  in  for 
trip,  but  on  the  second  day 
idian  summer  weather  settled  in, 
:ar  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
ed  out  our  week, 
is  primarily  a  report  on  wines 
uring  the  trip.  Most  of  the  de- 
people  and  places  will  be  left  to 


more  extended  future  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual wineries.  In  particular,  an  en- 
grossing morning  of  tasting  at  Mirassou 
Vineyards  with  Steve  and  Dan  Mirassou, 
winemaker  Max  Huebner  and  Southern 
California  representative  Bud  Burke  will 
be  saved  for  another  time. 

We  made  no  effort  to  visit  an  in  any 
way  representative  group  of  wineries. 
We  especially  wanted  to  visit  some 
places  we  had  not  seen  for  a  while,  and 
we  agreed  to  avoid  a  breakneck  pace.  It 
was  a  lovely  time  of  year,  with  the  vines 
turning  all  shades  of  red,  yellow  and 
brown  depending  upon  variety  and  con- 
dition, and  we  were  determined  to  en- 
joy the  countryside  as  well  as  the  wines. 

Down  through  the  Salinas  Valley  we 
chose  the  old  road  along  the  east  side 


through  the  new  foothill  vineyards  of 
Paul  Masson  and  Almaden  south  of 
Soledad.  We  had  not  received  a  reply 
from  miniscule  Chalone  Vineyard  (Dick 
Graff  makes  up  as  a  winemaker  what  he 
lacks  as  a  correspondent),  but  decided 
to  risk  driving  deep  into  the  hills  in 
hope  of  finding  somebody  at  the 
winery.  Luckily  we  did. 

Chalone  has  been  on-and-off  during 
the  last  dozen  years.  Now  it  is  very 
much  on.  The  '71  Pinot  Noir  has  a  fine 
rich  spicy  nose  and  aromatic  taste,  with 
a  roasted  flavor  suggesting  fully  ripe 
grapes.  Chardonnay  '71  has  beautiful 
grape  character,  tremendous  nose  and 
high  acidity.  A  splendid  wine  to  come, 
though  it  looked  more  like  buttermilk 
when  we  tasted  it  while  still  fermenting. 
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We  were  about  to  leave  when  Dick 
ivited  us  to  take  pot-luck  with  him.  We 
ad  our  lunch  with  us,  and  proposed 
ambining  resources.  Agreed. 

Dick  brought  out  two  not-yet-re- 
ased  wines,  first  a  full-bodied,  golden 
henin  Blanc  '70,  so  big  and  serious  a 
line  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  came 
om  a  grape  accustomed  to  yielding 
ift  fleeting  little  wines.  Then  the  '70 
not   Blanc,  surely  the  finest  example 

this  grape  I  have  tasted,  a  big  rich 
ine  that  could  pass  for  Chardonnay 
ith  never  a  question.  Dick  says  his  soil 
Burgundy-like,  and  the  wines  seem  to 
ree. 

,  We  stayed  overnight  in  the  Santa 
ara  Valiey  where  the  vine,  once  im- 
irtant,  has  all  but  lost  out  to  the 
burbs.  After  an  early  but  leisurely 
eakfast,  we  drove  back  into  the  Santa 
;uz  Mountains  where  the  mists  of 
orning  still  hung  on  the  redwoods, 
eing  the  gate  at  Vine  Hill  Vineyard 
ten,  we  stopped  briefly  to  watch  the 
ckers,  who  were   bundled   up  against 

e  bitter  ocean  wind  that  swept 
irough  the  yellowing  vines.  There  is  no 
"nery  there.  The  grapes  were  destined 
l|r  the  Ridge  Vineyards  Winery  where 
:  were  expected  later. 

Mountain  winery 

For  the  moment  our  goal  was  the 
livid  Bruce  Winery,  up  at  2000  feet  in 

;se  same  mountains.  David  was  busy 

th  the  vintage,  but  paused  to  taste 
i,d   talk,  with   an  occasional  dash-off 

re    or    there    for    something    that 

luldn't  wait. 

He  has  designed  unique  cradles  of 
lded  steel  L-beams  to  hold  barrels, 
ch  barrel  lies  in  its  own  cradle  hung 
>m  a  bolt  in  the  wall.  With  rows  of 
pended  barrels  rising  six  rows  high, 
!  cellar  is  a  great  gallery  of  wine. 
We  began  with  a  curious  1969  Gre- 
:he  made  as  a  white  wine  though  it 


looked  like  a  deeply  colored  rose.  It  had 
a  pleasing  light  Grenache  flavor  that 
belied  the  color. 

Thus  far  Chardonnay  seems  to  be 
David's  greatest  success.  The  '68  (supply 
exhausted)  is  a  fantastically  big,  richly 
flavored  wine  with  a  deep  golden  color. 
Admittedly  a  wine  more  distinguished 
by  power  than  elegance,  but  a  wine  very 
much  to  our  taste,  and  one  any  vintner 
should  be  proud  of.  The  '69  (soon  to  be 
released)  was  made  in  exactly  the  same 
style,  but  tastes  much  younger. 

With  the  winery  temperature  around 
52,  it  was  difficult  to  taste  the  reds, 
although  the  '71  Pinot  Noir  seemed  to 
have  good  varietal  character.  We  took 
along  a  bottle  of  Zinfandel  1966,  Cask 
3,  to  drink  with  our  lunch  one  day.  It 
proved  to  be  a  big,  rather  satisfying 
wine  despite  a  minimum  of  grape  flavor. 

Since  we  were  due  in  Sacramento  for 
dinner  we  had  to  move  along.  At  Ridge 
Vineyards  we  spread  out  lunch  under  a 
tree  and  sat  down  with  Dave  Bennion, 
the  winemaker.  With  lunch  we  enjoyed 
another  good  Chardonnay,  the  '69  from 
Vine  Hill  Vineyard  which  we  had  visited 
earlier  in  the  day.  The  nose  was  decep- 
tively light,  followed  by  the  notably 
fine  big  Chardonnay-plus-oak  flavor.  A 
bottle-aged   '64   Zinfandel  went  beauti- 
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"Say,    that's    a    good-looking    winch    you've 
got   there]" 

The  winery  of  Dr.  David  Bruce  was  one  of 
the  stops  on  our  vinous  Tour. 


fully  with  soft  cheese,  but  the  high 
point  was  tasting  a  series  of  wines  made 
from  selected  grapes  and  bunches  of 
grapes,  as  the  finer  German  wines  are. 

Some  of  these  wines  are  strictly  ex- 
perimental, some  will  probably  be  mar- 
keted in  a  limited  way.  The  two  I  liked 
best  were  both  Johannisberg  Rieslings 
the  1967,  Lot  1,  and  the  1968,  Lot  2. 
Both  were  made  from  bunches  attacked 
by  botrytis,  the  noble  mold,  and  were 
individually  selected.  The  '67  was  medi- 
um sweet,  its  golden  color  tending  to 
amber,  with  a  lovely  rich  combination 
of  grape  and  botrytis  flavors.  The  '68 
was  fresher  and  fruitier  but  less  rich. 
Let's  hope  these  experiments  continue- 
they  are  most  interesting. 

To  Napa  County 

From  Sacramento,  after  tasting  with 
Darrell  Corti  a  fabulous  collection  of 
wines  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  story,  we  doubled  back  to  Napa 
County. 

There  we  finally  met  Rene  di  Rosa, 
an  urbane  and  charming  gentleman  who 
lives  amid  his  vines  and  art  collection  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  where 
the  highway  bends  westward  toward 
Sonoma.  He  grows  grapes  but  makes  no 
wine,  while  the  little  ZD  Winery  just 
over  the  Sonoma  County  line  makes 
wine  but  grows  no  grapes.  They  have 
gotten  together  so  that  ZD  uses  only  Di 
Rosa  grapes.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  ZD  wines 
are  Di  Rosa  wines. 

We  sat  at  a  massive  table  looking  out 
across  a  small  balcony  to  the  lake,  the 
peacocks  and  the  vines.  In  that  agree- 
able setting  we  tasted  ZD's  White  Ries- 
ling and  Gewurztraminer.  both  of  1970. 
Each  had  well-defined  if  light  varietal 
character-very  clean,  refreshing  wines, 
a  promising  achievement  for  a  new  vine- 
yard and  new  winemakers  starting  out 
together. 

Freemark  Abbey  in  its  new  reincar- 
nation got  off  to  an  uncertain  start  with 
a  couple  of  wines  that  didn't  please 
everybody,  but  they  now  have  come 
around  very  nicely  indeed.  I  gave  up 
trying  to  decide  which  of  the  two  lots 
of  '69  Johannisberg  Riesling  I  liked 
best,  when  I  tasted  the  '70  and  liked  it 
still  more.  Chardonnay  '70  has  a  good 
grape  flavor  with  just  the  right  touch  of 
oak. 

There  is  a  regular  Cabernet  Sauvi- 
gnon  of  which  the  '67  is  very  drinkable 
today.  In  addition  another  label  will  be 
introduced  reading  "Napa  Cabernet 
Bosche,"  the  grapes  coming  from  a 
small  vineyard  owned  by  John  Bosche. 
In  1968  two  experimental  batches  were 
made  containing  10  and  40  per  cent  of 
Merlot.  I  found  the  10  more  decisively 
flavored,  better  colored,  firmer  and 
generally  better,  decidedly  a  superior 
Cabernet.  The  '69  vintage  will  be  blend- 


hat  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
e  of  Merlot,  and  will  be  of- 
iue  time.  Freemark  Abbey  has 
an  up-and-coming  place. 

Old  Sutter  Home 

past  half-dozen  years  we've 
st  the  old  Sutter  Home  Winery 
outhern  edge  of  St.  Helena  a 
times  with  never  a  thought  of 
it  seemed  a  forgotten  back- 
it  when  we  dined  with  Darrell 
Sacramento  he  said:  "You've 
e  what  Bob  Trinchero  is  doing 
fandel— I'll  call  him  in  the 
'  So  we  duly  drove  there. 

Home  was  built  in  1874  and 
ways  looks  it,  but  Bob  Trin- 
esn't.   He  said  he  wasn't  too 

rested  in  winemaking  when  he 
into  it,  but  he  soon  became 
3  in  the  wave  of  wine  enthusi- 

is  sweeping  the  country,  and 
,  working  like  a  beaver  because 

ew  French  oak  barrels  and  red- 
ks,  Bob  has  set  about  the  task 
g  how  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ndel  from  a  fine  vineyard  in 

foothills  of  Amador  County 
Sacramento.  We  tasted  Zin- 
?yond  remembering  from  vari- 
:1s  and  methods  of  vinting. 
e  fine,  rich,  sumptuously  col- 
:s  that  should  make  a  reputa- 
le  winery, 
one  case  at  least,  the  soaring 

Cabernet,  Chardonnay  and 
■  grapes  have  been  a  blessing, 
led  a  few  years  ago  that  he 
longer  afford  them.  So  he  de- 
penalize in  the  Zinfandel. 

uched  base  with  old  friend 
ghtingale,  now  winemaker  for 
enated  Beringer  Winery.  His 
ge  there  was  1 97 1 ,  but  the  '70 
took  over  here  have  been  ex- 
ndled.  They  have  added  to 
a  Sauvignon  Blanc  under  the 
e  Blanc,  a  name  that  promises 
!  widely  popular. 
\x  brief  stop  at  Schramsberg, 
llo  to  winemaker  Jack  Davies 
;er  Roy  Collins,  recently  re- 
m  residence  abroad.  We  tasted 
Blancs  Natur  1967,  a  bone-dry 
ay  champagne.  It  was  such  a 

lively  wine  that  we  took  a 
ng  for  lunch  on  the  way  over 
a.  For  the  present  at  least,  it  is 

nly  at  the  winery,  so  they  can 
customers    that   it    is  really 

•is  on  the  agenda  after  lunch; 
Sonoma  winery  is  cheerfully 
with  life  for  the  first  time  in  a 
•  Last  year  it  looked  dusty, 
d  near  ruin.  Now  everything  is 
beared,  polished,  repaired,  re- 


placed and  landscaped.  The  first  vintage 
of  white  wine  is  in  the  bottle  under  a 
striking  new  label.  We  tasted  on  the 
deck  of  the  handsome  new  rough  red- 
wood and  stone  tasting-room.  Their 
prices  are  at  the  middle  level.  Chardon- 
nay ( 1 970  though  it  doesn't  say  so)  is  a 
soft,  pleasing  wine  with  gentle  varietal 
character.  Simi  is  well  worth  watching 
as  they  get  more  of  their  own  wines  out. 

New  winery 
At  Sterling  vineyards  they  were  just 
beginning  to  pour  the  foundations  of 
the  new  winery  on  a  250-foot-high  knoll 
spectacularly  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  Napa  Valley.  They  have  been 
making  wine  in  temporary  quarters  be- 
low, and  have  recently  entered  the  mar- 
ket with  a  '69  Chardonnay  that  looks 
especially  appealing  in  the  glass,  a  pure 
gold  with  the  faintest  hint  of  green.  The 
flavor  is  rather  soft,  yet  with  marked 
grape  character.  Cabernet  Sauvignon  '69 
with  only  a  few  months  in  bottle  is,  of 
course,  much  too  young  to  dirnk,  but  it 
has  very  good  color,  clear  varietal  char- 
acter and  proper  wood  age. 

Our  last  winery  stop  was  Spring 
Mountain  Vineyard  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Helena.  First  came  the  cloudy  but 
very  fruity  and  flavorous  '71  Chardon- 
nay. The  '71  Cabernet  seemed  all  tan- 
nin, but  the  '70  showed  what  a  year  in 


small  oak  barrels  can  do.  The  unique 
flavor  of  the  grape  had  emerged  in  all  its 
glory,  and  much  of  the  hard  tannic  taste 
had  already  gone. 

M.  le  prop.,  Mike  Robbins,  had  in- 
vited us  to  lunch  at  his  home.  It  wasn't 
far  to  go  since  the  winery  is,  for  the 
present,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Victorian 
mansion  in  which  the  Robbins  family 
live.  Although  the  house  has  nothing  to 
do  with  wine,  it  simply  can't  be  ignored. 
Mike  took  a  bat-infested  hulk  and  spent 
five  years  restoring  it  to  the  spanking 
new  appearance  it  had  that  day  in  1876 
when  the  proud  builder  first  moved  his 
family  in.  Everything  added  since  that 
time  was  torn  out  and  replaced  in  the 
style  of  the  period  by  octogenarian 
craftsmen  who  remember  how. 

Mike  and  Shirley  haunted  antique 
shops  to  find  Victorian  locks,  plumbing 
fixtures,  chandeliers,  window  latches, 
and  so  on  to  the  last  detail.  The  house  is 
completely  modern  in  plumbing,  wiring 
and  heating,  but  this  is  mostly  behind 
the  scenes  except  in  the  kitchen.  One 
can  sit  in  the  dining  room  and  imagine 
that  Victoria  sits  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land and  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is 
tasting  wine  with  Jacob  Schram  just  up 
the  road. 

In  late  afternoon  we  reluctantly 
aimed  the  winch  southward,  heading 
home  to  the  Land  of  Smog.  • 


Roy  Brady   (left)  and  Bill  Burkharl  discuss  their  recent  tour  of  California's   wine  country. 
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>"     W    N    THE  summer  of   1971 

\_fl  M    the    German    government 

m      grounded    some    of    the 

^^      higher  flights  of  Teutonic 

fancy    in   the   gentle   art    of  wine-label 

composition.    Gone    are    "the    noblest 

selected   golden   grapes   of  the   second 

terrace"     (Edelste    Goldbeerenauslese 

Zweite  Terrasse)  and  all  other  such  lyric 

outpourings. 

Those  who  have  spent  weary  hours 
mastering  the  delectable  complexities  of 
the  German  labels  may  feel  deprived  in 
this  starker  era,  but  the  new  labels  are 
probably  for  the  greater  good.  With 
something  like  50,000  individually 
named  vineyards  and  the  possibility  of 
numerous  grades  of  wine  from  each,  the 
wine-lover  frankly  needed  a  computer 
to  keep  up. 

Common  Market  move 

The  new  law  has,  in  part,  the  effect 
of  telling  the  wine  producers  to  mind 
the  computer  while  the  rest  of  us  enjoy 
the  wine.  Beyond  simplifying  labels,  it 
seeks  to  bring  German  regulations  more 
into  line  with  those  'of  other  Common 
Market  countries,  especially  France.  In 
fact,  German  wine  law  being  new,  and 
all  of  a  piece,  it  is  more  current  and  con- 
sistent than  the  complex  patchwork  of 
localisms  that  make  up  French  law.  We 
are  also  convinced,  though  it  might  be 
difficult  to  document,  that  the  new  law 
intends  to  bring  under  control  certain 
practices  which  have  grown  up  without 
official  sanction. 

The  traditional  label  on  a  single  vine- 
yard wine  carries  the  vintage,  the  name 
of  the  town  (with  an  -er  added  for  gram- 
mar's sake),  the  name  of  the  vineyard, 
sometimes  the  name  of  the  grape,  often 
the  words  natur  or  naturrein  to  indicate 


las  not  been  sugared,  and 
le  producer's  imagination 

wines,  another  term  tells 
s  were  selected.  For  an 
the  ripest  bunches  are 
bly  touched  by  the  Edel- 
narkable  mold  which  en- 
e.  For  a  Spaetlese  the 
ite  on  the  vine  to  gain 
entration.  For  a  Beeren- 
est  grapes  and  parts  of 
sen.  The  pinnacle  of  Ger- 
ng  is  a  Trockenbeeren- 
grapes  have  dried  long  in 
in   with  abundant  Edel- 

the  word  Kabinctt  (or 
een  used  loosely  to  sug- 
lality. 

Is  eliminated 

s  remains  intact,  except 

cer  may  no  longer  orna- 

names  at  will,  and  the 
nd  naturrein  have  been 
nother  device  described 
ay  the  terms  for  grape 
bed  in  the  previous  para- 
ified   by   such  words  as 

feinste  (finest)  as  for- 
er,  the  terms  Auslese, 
he  first  time  been  given 

in  terms  of  sugar  con- 
ust  (grape  juice)  before 

of  these  various  kinds  of 
reflects  an  important 
the  German  attitude  to- 
rs from  the  French.  The 
ineyards  with  great  care 
'duction  per  acre,  assum- 
;  and  limited  production 
ne  quality.  The  Germans 
e  importance  of  site,  but 


emphasize  that  exceptional  weather, 
extra  effort  and  risk-taking  can  make  all 
the  difference. 

Time  and  again  they  have  proven  it. 
In  the  memorable  vintage  of  1959,  for 
example,  the  Falkenstein  vineyard  in 
the  unregarded  village  of  Conz  produced 
a  glorious  Trockenbeerenauslese,  then 
fell  back  into  the  deep  obscurity  from 
which  it  had  emerged.  In  France,  a  vine- 
yard of  lowly  classification  could 
scarcely  hope  to  have  any  wine  receive 
the  recognition  of  top  price,  no  matter 
how  extraordinary  it  might  be. 

Sugar  in  thy  wine? 

Sugaring  of  wine  is  often  regarded  as 
a  strict  "no-no"  by  the  finicky,  though 
widely  practiced  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Few  lovers  of  Burgundy  have 
tasted  an  unsugared  wine,  whatever  they 
may  like  to  believe.  Authorities  have 
grown  generous  in  granting  permission 
to  put  sugar  in  Bordeaux.  There  is  an 
entirely  legitimate  reason  for  this.  In 
cooler  regions  where  so  many  of  the 
finer  table  wines  grow,  ripening  is  mar- 
ginal. Without  enough  sugar  the  grape 
cannot  produce  wine  with  enough  alco- 
hol to  last.  Addition  of  sugar,  within 
reason,  simply  allows  the  wine  to  de- 
velop the  alcohol  it  needs  to  withstand 
transport  and  to  mature  gracefully. 

Sugaring  has  sometimes  been  abused, 
giving  the  practice  a  bad  name.  After 
the  phylloxera  plague  of  the  80's, 
French  wine  was  in  short  supply.  Un- 
scrupulous producers  made  wine,  drew 
it  off  the  skins  and  reflooded  them  with 
an  equal  wash  of  sugar-water  to  make 
them  ferment  once  more,  drawing  a 
feeble  simulacrum  of  wine  from  the 
spent  skins. 

The    number    of    German    vineyard 


names  has  been  reduced  by  allowing  cer- 
tain well-known  names  to  apply  to 
wines  made  anywhere  in  a  considerable 
area  around  the  parent  vineyard.  Thus 
Piesporter  Michelsberg  may  come  from 
one  or  several  vineyards.  Unfortunately 
the  label  offers  the  buyer  no  help  in 
deciding  which  names  are  still  restricted 
to  individual  vineyards  and  which  have 
been  given  regional  status-which.  by 
the  way,  is  not  entirely  new.  Some  vine- 
yard names  such  as  Niersteiner  Dointal 
have  long  enjoyed  this  far  spreading 
application.  The  cautious  wine  lover  will 
have  to  get  a  complete  list  (which  Wine 
World  will  publish  as  soon  as  available). 

A  pleasant  old  German  custom,  lat- 
terly turned  gimmicky,  is  the  use  of 
barrel-numbers  on  labels.  Barrels  of  the 
same  wine  do  sometimes  differ  mark- 
edly, and  the  producers  occasionally 
used  to  put  a  barrel-number  on  a  label 
to  call  attention  to  a  wine  they  con- 
sidered exceptional  (and  worth  more). 
It  was  useful  and  agreeable  as  long  as  it 
held  to  the  original  purpose,  but  in  re- 
cent vintages,  barrel-numbers  prolifer- 
ated until  they  confused  more  than  they 
helped.  So  banished  from  labels  are  the 
words  Fass  (a  Moselle  barrel)  and  Fader 
(a  Rhine  barrel). 


Over  the  years  the  wine-lover  has  had 
drummed  into  him  the  importance  of 
choosing  estate-bottled  German  wines  if 
he  wanted  the  best.  Now  the  familiar 
terms  for  estate-bottling.  Original 
Abfuellung,  Kellerabfuellung,  and  their 
equivalents,  have  passed  into  history. 
These  terms  guaranteed,  among  other 
things,  that  the  wine  was  unsugared.  A 
new  system,  as  explained  below,  will  in 
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e  future  achieve  much  the  same 
ults. 

Three-tiered  system 

From  now  on,  German  wines  are 
icially  classified  into  three  groups: 

TAFELWEIN  (table  wine).  In  this 
vest  grouping,  wines  are  designated 
the  name  of  a  region  such  as  Moselle, 
ine,  Neckar,  etc.  (currently  available 
ormation  does  not  make  it  clear 
ether  these  words  may  appear  in  Eng- 
1,  but  certain  other  phrases  in  English 
legally  recognized  under  the  new 
ulations),  or  by  the  name  of  a  village, 
t  never  by  the  name  of  a  single  vine- 
ti.  Otherwise  there  is  little  restriction 
these  wines.  They  will  be  cheap,  and 
is  unlikely  that  we  will  see  much  of 
:m  for  that  reason.  They  are  scarcely 
rth  the  cost  of  importation. 

QUALITAETSWEIN  (quality  wine), 
re  is  where  we  in  the  United  States 
rin  to  be  interested,  though  only  ex- 
'ience  will  teach  us  what  to  expect, 
e  vines  have  to  reach  a  minimum  de- 
e  of  alcohol  {SVi  per  cent),  which 
y  be  increased  by  the  use  of  sugar. 
bels  will  not  say  if  it  has  been 
;ared.  The  wines  may  be  either  ship- 
-bottled  or  producer-bottled.  They 
st  originate  from  approved  grape 
leties  in  designated  areas,  and  may  be 
ned  after  either  a  village  or  a  specific 


vineyard.  Each  has  to  be  approved  by  a 
tasting  committee  in  its  district  of 
origin,  and  assigned  a  control  number 
(Pruefungsnummer),  which  will  allow  its 
entire  history  to  be  traced  if  desired. 
These  are  not  the  great  wines  of  Ger- 
many, but  from  the  few  I  have  so  far 
tasted  they  promise  to  offer  fresh, 
clean,  light  wines  at  reasonable  prices. 

3.  QUALITAETSWEIN  MIT  PRAEDI- 
KA  T  (quality  wine  with  title).  This  un- 
graceful phrase  means  that  the  name  of 
the  wine  includes  one  of  the  legally  rec- 
ognized terms  of  superior  quality: 
Kabinett,  Spaetlese,  Auslese,  Beeren- 
auslese,  or  Trockenbeerenauslese.  These 
unsugared  wines  correspond  to  the 
estate-bottled  wines  of  the  past,  with 
the  new  requirement  that  the  must  has 
to  have  a  stated  minimum  sugar  content 
for  each  of  these  terms,  increasing  in  the 
order  given  above.  Kabinett  (only  so 
spelled,  the  former  Cabinet  being  for- 
bidden) applies  to  the  lowest  level  of 
this  category,  with  a  minimum  of  10  per 
cent  alcohol,  thus  losing  its  former  con- 
notation of  something  special.  These 
wines  may  come  only  from  restricted 
areas  defined  by  law  and  like  the  Qual- 
itaetsweins  will  carry  a  control  number. 

Caveat  emptor 

However,  no  body  of  law  can  make 
men    more   honest    or  competent.  The 


names  we  have  trusted  in  the  past  are. 
by  and  large,  the  names  to  be  trusted  in 
the  future.  Labels  may  change  slightly, 
but  they  should  still  be  readily  rec- 
ognizable. Of  course,  under  the  regula- 
tions extending  the  area  of  application 
of  certain  vineyard  names,  some  pro- 
ducers unknown  to  the  American  mar- 
ket today  will  be  able  to  use  well-known 
names  they  could  not  use  before.  If 
their  wines  appear  here,  the  wine-lover 
will  have  to  explore  cautiously. 

The  new  system  promises  to  remain 
uncertain  in  details  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  In  a  press  release  the  Verband 
Deutscher  Weinexporteure  says:  "Ac- 
tually, it  probably  won't  be  until  some- 
time in  1972,  when  the  first  bottles  of 
the  1971  vintage  appear  on  the  market, 
that  you'll  discover  the  new  labels."  Yet 
in  the  fall  of  1971,  labels  of  the  new 
style  were  already  on  bottles  on  sale  in 
this  country,  as  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations show.  Evidently  producers  may 
so  label  their  1970's  if  they  choose.  It 
behooves  us  to  acclimate  ourselves 
quickly  to  the  new,  because  it  is  already 
here.  And  German  vintages  move  so 
rapidly  through  the  market,  that  the  old 
labels  will  be  a  dwindling  minority  in  a 
year's  time. 

Whatever  the  course  events  take,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  effects 
of  the  new  law  unfold  in  the  next  few 
years.  • 


by  Roy  Brady 
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INNERS  of  senior  Latours 
and  ancient  Lafites  no 
longer  raise  an  eyebrow. 
How  much  rarer  are  din- 
ners built  around  older  California  wines 
—rarer  because,  until  the  current  surge 
of  wine  interest,  hardly  anyone- cellared 
California  wines,  not  even  their  pro- 
ducers. Now  they  are  virtually  unobtain- 
able at  any  price. 

For  many  years,  before  the  field  got 
so  crowded,  Beaulieu  Vineyard's  Private- 
Reserve  Napa  Valley  Cabernet  Sauvi- 
gnon  was  probably  the  most  prestigious 
red  wine  in  California.  If  it  wasn't  al- 
ways the  best,  it  was  always  close  to  it, 
a  truly  fine  wine. 

The  idea  of  a  dinner  devoted  entirely 
to  various  of  its  vintages  gradually  ma- 
tured among  a  group  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia wine-lovers,  who  pooled  their  re- 
sources. We  invited  Andre  Tchelistcheff, 
the  winemaker  at  Beaulieu  since  1938. 
He  not  only  accepted  the  invitation  to 
make  a  thousand-mile  round  trip  for 
dinner,  .but    most    generously    offered 
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from  his  personal  cellar  three  vintages 
older  than  any  we  could  muster. 

The  event  was  unique  in  its  combina- 
tion of  wines  and  winemaker.  We  had 
1960,  '59,  '58,  '57,  '56,  '55,  '54,  '52, 
'51,  '50,  '48,  '47,  '46,  '42  and  '39.  I 
believe  that  only  two  other  California 
wineries,  Louis  Martini  and  Inglenook, 
have  produced  vintage  Cabernets  con- 
tinuously since  1939.  Only  at  Beaulieu 
have  they  been  made  by  the  same  man 
for  so  long. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  wine  cel- 
lar of  Ken  Hansen's  famous  Scandia  on 
the  Sunset  Strip.  A  snug  retreat  that 
accommodates  only  a  dozen  comforta- 
bly, the  cellar  has  been  the  site  of  many 
a  notable  wine  dinner.  This  dinner  had 
to  be  good.  It  was  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  Ken  himself  and  of  Nate  Chro- 
man,  attorney,  wine  lecturer,  and  chair- 
man of  the   wine-judging   panel   at   the 


Los  Angeles  County  Fair. 

It  is  not  easy  to  design  a  satisfactory 
all-red  wine  dinner,  but  this  one  was 
brought  off  with  great  success.  The 
menu: 

Saucisses  et  Huitres 
Ecrevisses  Bmrdelaise 
Monies  a  la  Atari niere 

Saumon  Chambord 

Agncau  au  Persile  Scandia 

Asperges  Hollandaise 

Pommes  Anna 

Cepes 

Terrine  de  Cane  ton 

Endive 

Fro  mages  et  Fruits 


•  •   Each  of  the  ten 
Llords  &  Elwood  wines  is  an 
individual  wonder.  9  * 
Robert  Lawrence  Balzer 
Los  Angeles  Times 

'6  £  Velvet  Hill  Pinot  Noir  is  my  favorite  -  •  -  •  • 

Silken,  fragrant . .  .  glorious  to  taste. 

Raoul  Gripenwaldt  —  Santa  Monica  Outlook 

£  £  Llords  &  Elwood  Champagne  transports  me  «  • 

back  to  Paris. 

Cholly  Angeleno  —  Herald  Examiner 

£  4  A  superb  California  wine  —  Rose'  of  Cabernet.  J  5 
Eileen  Jackson  —  San  Diego  Union 

£  4  First  class  port .  .  .  sherries  that  compare 

favorably  with  their  Spanish  counterparts.  ^^ 
Jim  Van  Rensselaer  —  News  Post,  Laguna 

£  £  Johannisberg  Riesling  .  .  .  spicy,  fruity  aroma.  ~  * 

A  lush  wine  of  excellent  character. 

Hannum  &  Blumberg  — 
The  Fine  Wines  of  California 

Add  the  Gourmet  toucli  to  your  life.  Enjoy  a 
Llords  t-  Elwood  wine  today  and  every  day. 


a 


c  LituoorJ  llfinery 

Fremont,  California 


Producer  of  ultra-premium,  award  winning  champagne 
varietal  table  wines,  port  and  sherries. 


Crepes  Rolf 

Cafe 

It  would  be  too  much  to  describe  even 
dish.  Suffice  to  say  that  each  was  per 
feet  with  the  wines  and  a  delight  to  see 

Andre  is  one  of  the  great  figures  o 
California  wine,  not  only  a  fine  wine 
maker  of  extraordinary  integrity  bu 
also  a  supporter  of  many  a  new  wine 
maker.  He  is  a  small,  dark  man  with  ; 
marked  Russian  accent  still.  Befon. 
coming  to  California  and  Beaulieu,  he 
studied  enology  in  France.  Normally  i 
quiet  man,  he  is  a  compelling  talkei 
when  launched  into  his  favorite  subject 
as  he  was  the  night  of  our  dinner. 

He  is  fascinating  to  listen  to,  and 
unusual,  because  he  discusses  wines  im- 
partially, his  own  as  well  as  others.  I 
remember  an  incident  that  occurred  at  a 
wine-tasting  a  good  many  years  ago  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  A 
couple  of  us  were  talking  to  Andre 
when  an  affluent-looking  woman  gushed 
her  way  into  the  conversation  to  tell 
him  how  utterly  marvelous  his  Nine- 
teen-something-or-other  Cabernet  was. 
As  the  torrent  rushed  on,  Andre's  aspect 
grew  darker  and  more  saturnine.  Finally 
she  ran  out  of  steam.  There  was  a  pain- 
ful silence.  Then  his  response  came,  in 
the  heaviest  Russian  tones  delivered 
with  slow  relentless  sepulchral  beat: 
"It's  the  worst  Cabernet  I  ever  made!" 
Such  things  endear  him  to  many  if  not 
to  all. 

Naturally  conversation  at  the  dinner 
centered  on  the  wines  themselves. 
Andre  was  full  of  information  about 
them,  the  state  of  the  weather  before 
the  vintage,  the  condition  of  the  grapes 
when  they  reached  the  crusher,  the 
technical  details  of  sugar,  acidity,  malo- 
lactic  fermentation,  and  so  on.  Oh  dear, 
there  goes  that  big  secret!  Yes,  it's  true, 
California  vintages  do  vary. 

Individual  wines 

And  that  is  exactly  why  such  a  tast- 
ing as  this  is  so  interesting.  Each  wine 
was  an  individual.  The  best  wine?  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  settling  on  the  1942, 
with  the  '47  a  very  close  contender. 
Both  wines  were  in  their  prime-very 
big,  dark,  fine  wines  with  rich  Cabernet 
flavor  beautifully  balanced.  The  famous 
'51,  generally  regarded  as  the  best  Beau- 
lieu of  the  50's,  I  had  in  third  place.  A 
fine,  elegant  wine  indeed,  but  bested  on 
this  occasion.  The  '46  I  had  to  put 
fourth,  powerful  and  good  as  it  was. 
The  '39  was  doubtless  a  top  contender 
until  a  few  years  ago,  but  I  disqualified 
it  because  it  had  the  slightly  mawkish 
nose  of  a  fine  red  on  the  decline.  Still  it 
was  the  only  Cabernet  of  the  lot  show- 
ing any  signs  of  yielding  to  age. 

The   1952  was  a  last  bottle  from  my 
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;ir.  Its  fellows  were  long  gone  and 
ngretted,  because  I  had  not  thought 
ih  of  them.  This  bottle  was  aromatic 
i  ethereal,  lighter  than  the  robust 
L;:s  of  the  40's  which  I  preferred,  and 

emed  older  than  they.  Andre  liked 

t'hich  surprised  him,  because  in  its 
>:h  he  had  not  thought  well  enough 

to  save  any. 

fter  1951  the  style  of  the  wines 
ime  lighter.  Picking  up  a  glass  of  the 
2|or  any  of  the  older  vintages,  the 
jtable  question  was:  "Why  isn't 
i  made  like  this  anymore?"  The  an- 
il was  another  question:  "Do  you 
i  to  wait  twenty  years  to  drink  the 
r  you  buy  today?"  We  don't,  of 
t>e,  but  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  some- 
tiad  thought  ahead  for  us? 


Wines  of  the  50's 

fter  1951,  the  '58,  highly  regarded 
(  its  youth,  was  certainly  the  best  of 
:50's.  It  is  a  lovely  Cabernet,  but 
hg  the  stamina  of  some  of  its  eld- 
,5  probably  near  its  best.  The  other 
ft  of  the  50's  were  less  memorable, 
>ih  all  very  good  apart  from  the 
ily  musty  '54.  The  '55  had  very 
)  mature  Cabernet  flavor.  The  '57 
>a  trifle  hard  and  dry,  yet  good. 
)ut  the  competition  of  the  grand 
f  of  the  40's,  I  think  it  would  have 
n  very  well. 

Pie  youngest   wine   of  the  evening, 

960,    had   a   fine,   clean  Cabernet 

and   the  beginnings  of  maturity. 

nd  '48  came  in  a  distant  last.  It  was 

it   vintage    that    had    developed    a 

liar  scent  of  crushed  weeds. 

ft  didn't  go   into  younger  vintages 

;se  we  wanted  all  the  wines  to  have 

i  degree  of  maturity.  Anyhow,  fif- 

v-vines  are  enough  for  most  people 

tting. 

jiile  not  on  the  menu  there  was  a 

|t    wine,    a    Beaulieu    Muscat    de 

iignan,    which    I    picked    out   of  a 

•  ider  bin  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

'the  label  carried  the  scars  of  years. 

:  was   no   vintage,   but  Andre  said 

hat  label  had  not  been  used  since 

:or  '36.  The  wine  was  quite  brown 

»und  and  fascinating.  The  intense, 

truitiness   of  young  Muscat  had 

ransformed  into  something  more 

and  complex.  It  was  an  argument 

-Haring    good    California    Muscat, 

1  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  known 

e  to  do  so. 

s  dinner  had  posed  a  difficult  de- 
The  same  evening  there  was  a 
'^Rothschild  dinner  featuring  the 
-9.  1899  and  '78  vintages  plus 
notable  wines.  One  doesn't  get  to 
^-Phylloxera  Mouton  every  day, 
whfornias  are  even  scarcer.  And 
L'«  to  feeling  a  little  smug  the 
nf)mmg,  when  I  learned  that  the 
ucr  Moutons  were  bad  • 


Tiburon Vintners  is 
Windsor  Vineyards 

300  Acres  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon 

300  Acres  of  Pinot  Noir 

200  Acres  of  Johannisberger  Riesling 

200  Acres  of  Chardonnay 

and  1  Fine  Sonoma  County  Winery 


Within  a  seven  mile  radius  of  our  winery  at  Windsor  are  our 
1,000  acres  of  land  that  we  call  Windsor  Vineyards.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  created  eight  separate  vineyards,  each  planted  to  precisely 
the  varietal  wine  grape  that  is  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  that  particular  area.  Approximately  600  of  these  precious  acres 
are  now  in  vines  and  we  are  busily  engaged  in  planting  the  balance. 

The  wines  that  we  are  producing  are  necessarily  in  limited  sup- 
ply. They  are  not  available  in  retail  stores  but  are  reserved  for  our 
customers  who  obtain  them  direct  from  the  winery  ...  at  direct  win- 
ery prices.  If  you  wish  we  can  prepare  them  with  specially  inscribed 
labels,  for  you,  or  to  honor  a  gift  recipient  or  special  occasion. 

We  confidently  expect  our  wines  to  give  you  pleasure.  We  care 
tremendously  that  they  do,  and  make  every  effort  to  maintain  and 
encourage  a  feeling  of  personal  relationship  between  the  winery 
and  those  who  look  to  us  to  be  their  winemakers. 

Tiburon  Vmtneis  •  72  Mjiii  Street,  Tiburon,  California  94920  •  (415)  435-3113 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  wine  list  and  gift 
brochure  describing  your  "Personal  Label"  wines. 


Nami 


Addrcss. 


Citv. 


.Zip  Code- 


Mail  today  to: 
Tiburon  Vintners  •  Department  L  •  P.  O    Drawer  F  •  Tiburon  •  94920 
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/  IN  THE  YEAR  395,  when 
V^  #    the  Burgundii  irrupted  out  of 

^^  the  forests  and  swamps  of 
Germany,  their  hair  streaked  with  ran- 
cid butter,  they  seemed  a  dubious 
addition  to  Western  culture,  and  no 
more  likely  to  attach  their  name  to 
anything  civilized  than  were  the  van- 
dals or  the  Huns. 

Exactly  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
-four  years  later,  I  was  introduced  to 
their  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  bottle 
of  Clos  de  Vougeot  1942  grown  by 
J.  Laurens  Frings.  Nothing  like  start- 
ing at  the  top. 

One's  first  tasting  of  a  great  wine  is 
likely  to  puzzle  as  well  as  please.  The 
more  one  has  heard  in  advance,  the 
more  puzzling  it  is  likely  to  be.  be- 
cause verbal  descriptions  of  wines  are 
so    inadequate.    Burgundy    has    often 


been  called  heavy,  dark  and  sweet, 
but  the  real  thing  is  normally  none 
of  these.  It  tends  to  lightness  in  color. 
Rich  in  flavor  it  may  be,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  fine,  it  should  be  rich  but 
never  heavy.  It  is  fruitier  and  closer 
to  the  parent  grape  in  taste  than  is 
claret,  so  it  may  seem  sweet  even 
when  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  secret  that 
Burgundies  usually  have  sugar  added 
in  the  making,  but  all  the  sugar 
should  be  fermented  out.  Its  purpose, 
when  legitimate,  is  to  make  up  for  a 
natural  deficiency  of  grape  sugar,  and 
thus  give  the  wine  sufficient  alcohol 
to  survive  the  common  perils  of 
vinous  life. 

Not  all  Burgundy  is  red.  of  course. 
The  white  (and  again  I  started  out  in 
proper   style    with    Montrachet    1945 


Production 

can't  keep  up 

with  the 

demand 
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wn  by  the  Comte  de  Moucheron) 

very  bit   as   distinguished    as   the 

;i   but    less    well    known.    Perhaps 

ii  is  because  only  about  one  bottle 

burgundy    out    of   four    is    white. 

^e  people  regard  it  as  the  world's 

'test    white    wine    and    the    chief 

•■'    of    Burgundy.    Red    Burgundy 

W  peer  in  red  Bordeaux,  but  white 

l?undy  has  none. 

ermany  has  great  white  wines,  but 

I  are  sweet  and  not  to  be  com- 
ld  with  the  rich  dry  white  Bur- 
ies. If  any  other  wines  do  ap- 
Tch  Wn'te  Burgundy,  I  think  they 
1  certain    remarkable    products    of 

same    grape,     the    Chardonnay, 
n    m    California.    To    my    mind 
are  the   finest  wines   yet  grown 
1C  State. 

II  irr>portant  red  Burgundies  come 


from  the  Cote  d'Or,  a  strip  of  hills 
beginning  below  Dijon  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France  and  running  southwest 
for  about  twenty-five  miles.  A  break 
in  the  hills  somewhat  above  the  middle 
divides  the  Cote  de  Nuits,  the  north- 
ern part,  from  the  southern  Cote  de 
Beaune. 

The  Cote  de  Nuits  is  the  home  of 
the  greatest  red  wines — Chambertin, 
Romanee  Conti,  Musigny,  et.  al.  Cote 
de  Beaune  reds,  lighter  on  the  whole, 
are  also  fine,  but  the  southern  slopes 
excel  in  white  wines,  especially  the 
villages  of  Meursault.  Puligny-Mon- 
trachet  and  Chassagne-Montrachet. 

Chablis  is  a  small  detached  area 
about  eighty  miles  northwest  of  the 
nearest  vineyards  of  Cote  d'Or. 
After  a  break,  the  Burgundian  vine- 
yards resume  again  south  of  the  Cote 


d'Or.  The  dry  white  wine  of  Pouilly- 
Fuisse  is  not  in  the  class  of  the  great 
whites  of  the  Cote  de  Beaune.  though 
at  its  best  it  is  a  fine  wine.  Nearby 
Macon  produces  a  pleasing,  light,  in- 
expensive white.  Givry  is  a  rather 
minor  though  certainly  agreeable  red. 
Mercurey  is  another  enjoyable  but 
seldom  seen  red. 

Southernmost  of  what  is  traditional- 
ly regarded  as  Burgundy  is  the  Beau- 
jolais  district.  However,  its  wines  are 
so  distinctive,  so  good,  so  numerous, 
and  so  different  from  Burgundies  in 
grape  variety  and  making  that  they 
deserve  to  be  treated  separately.  No 
more  will  be  said  of  them  here;  they 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 

The_    basic    question    about    every 

wine   is:    How   do  you   buy   it   intelli- 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Burgundy 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


gently?  If  you  want  the  best  in  Bur- 
gundy, you  had  best  begin  by  being 
prepared  to  pay  through  the  nose  for 
it.  One  of  the  hard  facts  of  Burgundy 
is  that  there  is  not  really  very  much 
of  it,  and  a  lot  of  people  want  some. 
Another  hard  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
sliding. scale  of  authenticity,  which  ad- 
justs nicely  to  the  purse  of  the  buyer. 
In  Burgundy  some  producers  bot- 
tle and  label  their  own  wine,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Bordeaux;  but,  because 
many  holdings  are  too  small  to  make 
such  a  practice  practical,  the  shipper 
flourishes  in  Burgundy.  One  of  his 
functions  is  to  purchase  barrels  of 
wine  from  different  small  growers 
who  own  sections  in  the  same  vine- 
yard. These  he  blends  together  and 
bottles  under  the  name  of  the  vine- 
yard, then  adds  his  own  name  to  the 


label.  Such  wines  may  be  as  fine  and 
honest  as  any  estate-bottled  wine  from 
the  same  vineyard — provided  that  the 
shipper  shares  the  same  admirable 
qualities. 

Where  the  demand  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  however,  there  is 
obviously  a  temptation  to  stretch.  One 
barrel  of  superior  regional  Burgundy 
added  to  ten  barrels  of  Chambertin 
will  probably  go  undetected  even  by 
experts,  yet  will  bring  several  times 
as  much  money,  and  once  started, 
there  is  no  end.  Beyond  doubt,  some 
bottles  labeled  Chambertin  reach  the 
market  without  containing  a  drop  of 
that  famous  wine. 

The  first  rule  is  to  know  your  ship- 
pers. Among  those  whom  we  have 
come  to  respect  are:  Averys  of  Bris- 
tol, Bouchard  Pere  &  Fils,  Chanson 
Pere  &  Fils,  Joseph  Drouhin,  Louis 
Jadot,  Louis  Latour,  De  Moucheron  & 
Cie.,  J.  H.  Remy,  Armand  Rousseau, 
Roland  Thevenin,  and  Comte  de 
Vogue.  As  always,  the  standard  dis- 
claimer must  be  added.  We  don't 
know  all  the  shippers,  and  doubtless 
many  equally   good   ones   have   been 


kill  your  wine. 


Right  this  minute  your  wine  could  be  dying.  If  it's  standing  upright. 
If  it's  exposed  to  sunlight.  Or  vibrations.  Or  subjected  to  steam-heated, 
air-conditioned  living. 

What  you  need  is  The  Wine  Vault.  The  only  convenient  place  to  store 
and  age  wine  properly. 

The  Wine  Vault  is  a  self-contained  pre-fabricated  unit  built  of  California 
redwood.  Inside  are  built-in  temperature  controls  and  sturdy  redwood  racks. 

Our  smallest  Wine  Vault  holds  1  18  bottles  and  costs  $795. 
There  are  five  larger  models,  all  of  which  store  wine  in  total  darkness 
at  a  constant  cool  temperature. 

Find  out  how  to  keep  your  wine  alive  and  well. 

Send  us  the  coupon  today. 


The  Wine  Vault 

P.  O.  Box  6298,  909  Park  Avenue,  San  Jose,  CA  95150 

Please  send  me  your  literature  on  The  Wine  Vault. 
Thank  you.  WW-4-72 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Phone  Number  (optional). 


A  Viking  Sauna  Company 
Distributor  Inquiries  Invited 


omitted  from  the  foregoing  brief  list. 
When  you  find  a  shipper  who  seems 
trustworthy,  be  sure  to  get  his  name 
exactly  right,  and  familiarize  yourself 
with  his  labels.  There  may  be  less 
reliable  shippers  with  very  similar 
names  or  labels.  Once  a  reliable  ship- 
per has  been  identified,  price  then  be- 
comes a  passable  guide  to  quality.  If 
you  don't  want  to  go,  let  us  say,  above 
five  dollars  for  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
don't  even  think  about  Richebourg 
or  Musigny.  Rather,  ask  your  dealer 
what  the  particular  shipper  offers  at 
your  price-level. 

Can  be  confusing 

At  this  point  you  need  to  know 
something  about  particular  vineyards 
and  towns,  and  things  begin  to  get 
confusing.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no 
certain  way  to  recognize  which  are 
the  names  of  the  vineyards  and  which 
of  the  towns.  There  is  a  system,  but 
it  is  rather  much  for  any  but  the 
expert.  Presumably  the  best  wines 
come  from  individual  vineyards,  and 
so  they  would  if  everything  else  were 
equal.  So  much  depends  upon  ship- 
pers and  producers,  however,  that  it 
never  is.  You  can  find  classified  lists 
of  vineyards  in  many  books,  but  their 
value   in   the   marketplace   is   limited. 

Also,  many  vineyard  names  listed 
are  seldom  or  never  seen  on  labels. 
This  is  because  the  shippers  usually 
call  wines  from  little-known  vineyards 
simply  by  the  names  of  the  towns  in 
which  the  vineyards  lie.  This  makes 
for  fewer  names  to  remember,  and 
allows  small  quantities  of  wine  from 
different  vineyards  in  a  town  to  be 
blended  under  the  town  name.  Those 
from  a  good  shipper  can  be  fine, 
even  better  than  big  names  from  less 
reliable   sources,   and   much   cheaper. 

On  the  Cote  de  Nuits  the  villages 
to  know  are  Gevrey-Chambertin, 
Morey  St.-Denis,  Chambolle-Musigny, 
Vosne-Romanee  and  Nuits-St.-Geor- 
ges.  On  the  Cote  de  Beaune  they  are 
Aloxe  -  Corton,  Savigny  -  les  -  Beaune, 
Beaune,  Pommard  (probably  the  most 
abused  name  in  Burgundy),  Volnay, 
Monthelie  Santenay  and  Auxey-Dur- 
esses  for  red  wines  primarily.  The 
major  white  wine  villages  are  Meur- 
sault,  Puligny-Montrachet  and  Chas- 
sagne-Montrachet. 

Many  of  these  names  are  memorials 
to   the   genius   of  a  forgotten  public 
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ns  man  of  the  last  century.  His 
>vas,  when  an  obscure  village 
ned  a  famous  vineyard,  to  hy- 
:e  their  names  to  the  greater 
Df  the  village.  Thus  Gevrey  be- 
:Gevrey-Chambertin.  With  that 
;>rmation,  every  vineyard  in  the 
;  could  hope  to  share  in  the 
'and  price)  of  the  greater  name. 

Beaune  auction 

(big  event  of  the  year  in  Beaune, 
:  al  city  of  the  Cote  de  Beaune, 
<  auction  of  the  new  wines  of 
hspices  de  Beaune,  a  medieval 
I  hosital.  It's  great  fun  if  you 
she  right  connections.  The  auc- 
mally  takes  place  on  the  third 
i  of  November.  The  night  be- 

ie  Chevaliers  du  Tastevin  put 
i  belly-busting  and   remarkably 

inner  at  the  CIos  de  Vougeot. 
ewho  can't  wangle  invitations 
a;quately  fed  elsewhere.  The 
vig  night,  as  many  of  the  sur- 
sis  possible  crowd  themselves 
tl  old  cellars  for  another  go  at 
ib  and  local  wines.  On  Monday 
rive  down  to  Meursault  for  a 
bus  finish  at  a  luncheon  which 
as  the  boys  from  the  Burgun- 

t  fospices  de  Beaune  was  found- 

143  by  Nicolas  Rolin  and  his 

vio  endowed  it  with  vineyards. 

s  lave  followed  their  example, 

t:  Hospices   now  owns   about 

sne    vineyard    plots.    All    the 

by  sell  in  barrel  when  a  few 

>ld.    Merchants    from    every- 

ither  for  the  serious  business 

i'tig,   while    wine-lovers    come 

efun.   Actual   bidding   is   done 

cers   for   the    merchants    who 

s  with  them   in   the   front  of 

ci. 

ospices  de  Beaune  sale  is  im- 
t'ecause  it  disposes  of  a  sub- 
I  mount  of  fine  wine,  but  more 
Jse  it  more  or  less  sets  the 
:l  for  each  vintage.  It  is  diffi- 

ie  visitor  to  understand  what 
i>n  from  moment  to  moment, 
e:  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
grading  on  the  floor  in  addi- 
1  'idding.    It's    a    bustling    but 

ene  were  everybody  seems  to 
1  role. 

a!  the  last  time  anyone  got 
1  -  was  in  1911  when  a  brash 
Stuart  Olivier  of  Baltimore, 


decided  that  he  was  going  to  carry  off 
a  couple  of  the  prizes  for  himself,  and 
did  so  in  the  face  of  an  apoplectic 
auctioneer. 

By  violating  the  local  code  which 
frowned  on  outsiders,  Olivier  turned 
all  hands  against  him,  and  no  one 
would  consent  to  care  for  and  bottle 
his  wine.  He  had  to  get  it  out  of 
Burgundy.  In  those  days  trucks  were 
scarce,  but  one  was  finally  found. 
Hauling  casks  of  wine  all  the  way  to 
Paris  was  unheard  of  and  unthinkable, 
until  a  thinkable  fee  was  mentioned. 
The  Olivier  learned  about  the  octroi, 
the  old  tax  on  goods  entering  a  town. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  barrels  of 
wine  in  a  truck.  Ancient  regulations 
were  ransacked  and  conferences  held 
by  the  tax  gatherers  at  each  town. 
Different  views  prevailed.  The  barrels 
were  taken  out  to  be  measured,  gaug- 
ed and  weighed.  They  were  sealed, 
unsealed,  and  inspected,  with  a  fee 
for  each  operation. 

After  many  repetitions  and  soaring 
costs,  they  were  rolling  merrily  along 
toward  Paris  when  the  truck  struck 
a  sharp  dip.  The  jolt  burst  one  barrel. 
Mr.  Olivier,  following  close  behind  in 
an  open  car,  was  showered  with  his 
own  wine.  At  that  point  he  gave  up. 
and  gave  the  surviving  barrel  to  the 
trucker. 

When  to  drink  it 

Many  a  Burgundy  fancier  has  been 
misled  into  keeping  his  wine  too  long, 
perhaps  because  he  thinks  a  great 
wine  must  of  necessity  live  long.  But 
the  fact  that  Burgundies  of  the  last 
couple  of  decades  mature  faster  and 
perish  sooner  than  their  predecessors 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  however  spec- 
ulative the  causes. 

Most  Burgundies,  red  or  white, 
drink  agreeably  at  two  to  four  years 
of  age.  Few  but  the  top  wines  of 
fine  years  need  more  time.  If  one 
wants  to  keep  Burgundies  for  any 
length  of  time,  five  years  and  up,  say, 
it  is  wise  to  check  their  progress 
from  time  to  time.  Many  1964's  of 
the  Cote  de  Beaune  were  utterly  de- 
lightful through  '66  and  '67,  but  are 
sad  relics  today.  Generally  we  ap- 
proach with  increasing  doubt  red  Bur- 
gundies of  vintages  receding  from 
1964. 

Of  course  there  are  always  excep- 
tions.   One    of   the    most    memorable 


Burgundies   I  drank  last  year  was  a 
1964  Chambertin   from  Averys.  The 
1942  Richebourg  of  the  Domaine  de 
la  Romanee  Conti  remains  near  the 
ideal  of  Burgundy.  Yet  the  '49,  which 
should    have    been    much    finer,    has 
grown  dull  and  listless.  A  few  years 
ago  I  drank  a  1904  Romanee  St.  Vi- 
vant  from  Louis  Jadot.  Its  prime  was 
obviously  past,   but   it  was  still  very 
much  alive,  fragrant  and  sound,  and 
an  experience  for  which  I  am  grateful. 
Were  we  to  put  together  a  collec- 
tion of  red  Burgundies  today,  it  would 
be  based  on  69's  with  some  carefully 
chosen    67's    and    66's.    The    lighter 
wines  of  the  latter  two  years  are  al- 
ready   suspect.    A    few    older    wines 
would  be  added  only  after  attentive 
tasting.  A  very  old  Burgundy  may  be 
a  grand  experience.   It  will  certainly 
be   a   gamble.    It   is   worthwhile   only 
if  you  enjoy  the  chase  as  well  as  the 
quarry.  For  every  successful  old  bot- 
tle, I  could  cite  half  a  dozen  failures. 
White  Burgundies  run  their  course 
even  more  quickly.  The  years  to  look 
for  are   '69  and  '70.  Some  beautiful 
67's  and  66's  exist,  but  they  have  to 
be    separated    from    their    numerous 
senescent    coevals. 

In  1933  the  late  Camille  Rodier 
and  Georges  Faiveley  organized  the 
Confrerie  des  Chevaliers  du  Tastevin 
to  revive  the  faltering  Burgundy  trade. 
Today  the  wine-lover  can  only  pray 
for  some  lessening  in  the  huge  demand 
for  Burgundy.  Nothing  can  increase 
production  to  match  demand.  Better 
techniques  have  moderately  increased 
production,  and  a  few  vineyards  once 
destroyed  by  phylloxera  and  aban- 
doned are  now  being  brought  back, 
but  all  that  is  of  little  help. 

Frank  Schoonmaker  offered  Ro- 
manee Conti  1934  for  only  $4.50  in 
his  1938-39  catalog.  By  the  time  I 
came  on  the  scene  a  decade  later,  it 
was  still  readily  available  at  only 
$7.25.  Now  the  1969  will  cost  at  least 
six  times  the  latter  price  the  moment 
it  lands  on  these  shores,  and  will  be 
very  difficult  to  buy  at  that  or  any 
other  price. 

The  prices  of  good  Burgundies 
climb  very  rapidly  once  they  are  on 
the  market.  Even  so,  the  wines  soon 
became  unavailable  at  any  price.  Good 
Burgundy  is  a  luxury,  but  like  a  good 
Bordeaux,  it  is  a  must  experience  at 
least  once  for  the  serious  lover  of 
fine  wines.  • 
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)uintessence  of  the  Grape 
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OGNAC    IS     PROBABLY 

found    in  more    bars   and 

J  restaurants  throughout  the 

'      world     than     any     other 

D  Its  presence  in  remote  places 

c  d  the  orbit  of  the  gentler  and 

r  fragile  derivatives  of  the  grape 

i  emonstration  that  civilization 

i't  been  entirely  outrun. 

Its  hard  to  avoid  the  trite  but 

paying,   Cognac  is  the  soul  of 

efor  that,  indeed,  it  is.  More 

Mil  happy  accident  than  wit, 

;r;    came    within    my    ken    in 

'5    innocent    college    days    of 

oius  exploration  in  the  great 

I  of  alcoholic  drink.  Beer,  the 

ibeginning  point,  was  quickly 

i;ed  as  a  gassy  wash.  Whiskies 

nl  at  best  rough-bred,  and  rum 

a^red.  Wine  did  not  seriously 

:rhe  picture  at  that  time,  for 

t  here  was  was  mostly  sweet 

I,  or.  But  Cognac  came  on  the 

t  and    I    embraced    it    with   a 

K  devotion    that    for   a    while 

e  my  friends  to  insert  an  "n" 

iiurname. 

■  ould  be  foolish  to  say  that 
»rt  of  wine  or  that  is  the 
J  in  the  world;  but  among 
cs  the  supremacy  of  Cognac 
i  lescapable  fact.  Many  other 
-:  both  in  and  out  of  France, 
Pj*  excellent  brandies,  but 
L>  possible  '  rare  exceptions 
•attains  to  the  aristocratic 
Jg  of  Cognac. 

r^e  fine  wines  where  appre- 
l  must  be  learned,  the  quality 
■jnac  declares  itself  to  the 
beginner.  That  is  not  to 
jjt  we  are  all  born  Cognac 
C3eurs.  Far  from  it.  Thor- 
;Pertise  in  the  judgment  of 
c  's  undoubtedly  more  diffi- 


cult to  develop  than  equal  expertise 
in  wine.  The  essential  difference  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  start  on  Cognac, 
and  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

Origins  of  Cognac 

A  few  centuries  ago  when  La 
Rochelle  was  an  important  port  on 
the  west  coast  of  France,  a  great 
deal  of  wine  grown  between  it  and 
the  Gironde  Estuary  was  shipped 
through  the  port.  Thin,  harsh,  un- 
bearably acid  stuff  it  was.  Its  pro- 
ducers were  lucky  to  get  rid  of  it  at 
a  profit.  Unfortunately  the  inces- 
sant wars  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries  ruined  the  trade,  and  the 
growers  found  themselves  with 
mounting  stocks  of  meagre  wines. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  opportune 
moment  a  Dutch  apothecary  with  a 
knowledge  of  distilling  happened 
along.  He  taught  the  desperate 
growers  how  to  reduce  ten  barrels 
of  wine  to  one  of  brandy— a  spirit 
which,  unlike  its  parent  wine,  lasted 
indefinitely  and  easily  withstood 
the  rigors  of  long  voyages  in  all 
weather.  As  Julian  Jeffs  says:  "It  is 
one  of  the  happy  chances  of  nature 
that  such  sublime  spirits  stem  from 
such  dreadful  wines." 

One  more  thing  was  needed  to 
bring  Cognac  to  its  present  perfec- 
tion: aging  in  some  suitable  mate- 
rial. The  ideal  material  proved  to  be 
oak  from  the  forests  of  the  Limou- 
sin, only  eighty  miles  to  the  east. 
Today  the  law  requires  a  minimum 
of  two  years  in  Limousin  barrels  for 
all  Cognacs-and  of  course  the  bet- 
ter ones  have  much  more. 

Brandy  is  possible  because  alco- 
hol boils  sooner  than  water.  If  wine 
is    boiled     away     and     the    vapors 


Exciting  and  romantic  names — the  Cognac  towns 
of  Charente,  France,  on   the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Opposite    page:    Bringing   in    the    barrels    of   new 
Cognac  distilled  by   many  small  producers. 
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trapped  and  condensed,  the  result, 
the  distillate,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  much  higher  concentration  of 
aJcohol  than  did  the  original  wine. 
Twice  distilled,  Cognac  begins  life 
at  70  per  cent  alcohol.  The  alco- 
holic content  gradually  drops  as 
aging  proceeds  in  the  wood,  and  is 
usually  standardized  at  40  per  cent 
before  bottling. 

In  principle,  distillation  is  very 
simple.  In  practice  it  is  formidably 
complicated,  and  it  would  fool  no 
one  for  me  to  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  details.  Briefly,  the  old- 
fashioned,  relatively  simple  pot-still 
remains  in  exclusive  use  in  Cognac- 
making.  Its  very  inefficiency  is 
its  virtue.  A  lot  of  flavoring  sub- 
stances come  over  with  the  alcohol, 
and  they  are  what  make  Cognac. 
The  modern  patent  still,  a  mon- 
strous creation  suggesting  a  petro- 
leum-cracking plant,  can  be  used  to 
make  things  like  vodka  and  neutral 
spirits,  where  little  but  alcohol  and 
some  water  are  wanted  in  the 
distillate. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  is  measured  in  proof, 
proof  (in  America)  being  twice  the 
percentage  of  alcohol.  An  80  proof 
(or  80°)  brandy  thus  contains  40 
per  cent  alcohol.  The  English,  of 
course,  have  a  slightly  weird  sys- 
tem. Their  proof  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  U.S.  proof  by  7/8. 
Many  an  American  in  London  has 
thought  he  was  getting  weak  bran- 
dy because  it  was  labled  70°,  but 
that  is  exactly  the  same  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  at  home  as  80°. 

The  significance  of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  spirits  is  much  mis- 
understood, and  that  misunder- 
standing may  cost  the  buyer 
money.  Spirits  are  generally  aged  in 
barrels  at  a  high  proof,  then  re- 
duced to  standard  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water  before  bottling. 
The  amount  of  spirit  you  get  is 
proportional  to  its  proof,  and  the 
price  should  be  adjusted  according- 
ly. If  a  100°  spirit  sells  for  SlO^a 
fifth,  the  same  spirit  reduced  to  80° 
should  sell  for  S8.  If  it  sells  for 
more  than  that,  all  you  are  getting 
tor  the  difference  is  about  five 
ounces  of  mighty  expensive  dis- 
tilled water.  It  would  be  better  to 
buy  the  higher  proof  and  add  your 
own  water  if  you  prefer  to  drink  at 
lower  proof. 

Cognac  Country 

Cognac  is  a  highly-blended  bran- 
dy; hence  individual  vineyards  play 
no  part  in  its  labeling.  Nevertheless. 
the    French    vineyards    which    pro- 


duce the  spirit  are  as  carefully  de- 
limited as  the  vineyards  of  any 
appellation  controlee  wine.  They 
are  in  six  zones  which,  very  rough- 
ly, ring  the  town  of  Cognac  con- 
centrically. Quality  declines  at 
greater  distances  from  the  town. 
The  best  area  is  Grande  Champagne 
(or  Grande  Fine  Champagne)  im- 
mediately southeast  of  town.  It  has, 
of  course,  no  connection  with  the 
wine  of  the  same  name,  except  that 
both  are  grown  on  chalky  soil. 
Petite  Champagne  is  wrapped  half- 
around  Grande  Champagne  on  the 
south,  and  its  Cognac  differs  only 
in  displaying  in  a  slightly  lower 
degree  the  remarkable  qualities  of 
its  neighbor. 

Borderies  is  a  small  area  touch- 
ing the  town  on  the  west,  and  is 
noted  for  the  body  of  its  brandy. 
The  remaining  districts  are  larger, 
contributing  much  to  the  standard 
grades  of  Cognac,  but  their  names 
are  unimportant  since  they  do  not 
appear  on  labels. 

The  principal  grape  for  Cognac 
used  to  be  the  Folle  blanche,  but 
with  the  encouragement  of  law  it 
has  been  largely  supplanted  by  the 
Saint-Emilion,  known  in  some 
places  as  the  Ugni  blanc  (one  Cali- 
fornia winery  used  to  make  a  wine 
under  the  latter  name  but  has  long 
since  abandoned  it). 

More  than  three  hundred  firms 
are  engaged  in  the  Cognac  trade, 
but  few  do  much  or  any  business  in 
the  United  States.  These  include 
Bisquit.  Camus.  Courvoisier,  Dela- 
main,  Frapin,  Hennessy,  Hine,  Lar- 
sen,  Martell,  Monnet,  Otard,  Prince 
de  Polignac.  Remy  Martin, Salignac, 
and  a  few  others.  English  bottlings 
can  be  good,  but  private  bottlings 
are  generally  of  somewhat  doubtful 
value.  With  the  famous  old  names, 
you  get  pretty  much  what  you  pay 
for. 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  Cognac 
is  of  the  standard  three-star  grade 
and  on  the  raw  side -best  taken 
with  water,  soda,  or  in  some  other 
combination.  Some  shippers  invent 
other  names  for  their  standard 
grade,  and  one  simply  has  to  learn 
them. 

Better  is  V.S.O.P.  (Very  Superi- 
or Old  Pale),  an  older  blend.  One 
can  say  little  more  about  age. 
Though  many  statements  about  the 
age  of  the  various  grades  of  Cognac- 
have  been  published,  only  the  ab- 
normally trusting  will  believe  them. 
French  law  now  prohibits  claims  of 
aire   over    five    vcars.   so    that   even 
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They  call  it 
'The  Soul  of  Wine" 


Opposite  page  (top):  Vintage  of  Cog- 
nac grapes  goes  into  the  press.  (Be- 
lo'j.')  Walls  of  a  Cognac  aging  cellar  are 
blackened  by  fumes  over  the  years. 


perfectly  genuine  old  vintage 
Cognacs,  which  are  very  rare  any- 
how, cannot  be  so  identified.  An 
exception  is  the  small  amount 
which  English  merchants  import  in 
barrel  when  newly  made  and  age  in 
English  bond,  but  the  practice  is 
dying  out. 

Age  of  Cognac 

One  of  the  great  hoaxes  is 
Napoleon  Cognac.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  the  market  saw  any 
brandy  from  his  time.  Since  Cognac 
does  not  improve  in  the  bottle, 
there  is  no  use  in  keeping  it  after  it 
is  bottled.  A  brandy  bottled  a 
hundred  years  ago  would  have  de- 
teriorated, if  anything.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  were  kept  in  wood,  it 
would  have  begun  to  decline  after 
the  first  forty  or  fifty  years. 

In  addition  to  the  two  basic 
grades  of  Cognac  which  most  ship- 
pers offer,  there  are  other  bottlings 
which  vary  considerably  from  one 
to  another.  The  finest  available  are 
scarce,  and  the  price  reflects  scarci- 
ty as  well  as  quality.  Following  is  a 
complete  list  of  what  three  of 
the  largest  shippers  currently  offer 
in  Southern  California.  Prices  vary 
across  the  country,  but  the  relative 
standings  should  remain  the  same. 
Prices  are  for  standard  one-fifth 
bottles.  Fine  Champagne  is  a  blend 
of  Cognacs  from  the  Grande  and 
Petite  Champagne  districts. 


Courvoisier  V.  S.  /$  1 0.  75 
Courvoisier  V.S.O.P.  Fine 

Champagne /$ 1 1. 95 
Courvoisier  Napoleon  Fine 

Champagne  I  $  18.95 
Courvoisier  Grande  Fine 

Champagne  I  $29.  95 
Courvoisier  Extra  Vielle/$29. 95 

Hennessy  Bras  Arme/SlO.  79 
Hennessy  V.  S.  O.  P.  R eserve 
Grande  Fine  Champagne/ 
SI  0.95 
Hennessy  Bras  d'Or  Grande 
Fine  Champagne /$1 3.9  5 
Hennessy  X.O.I $25.  7 5 
Hennessy  Extra  I  $47.  95 

Martell  Three-Star/$8.50 
Mar  tell  Medallion  V.  S.  O.  P.  / 

$11.85 
Martell  Cordon  Bleu/ $16.95 
Martell  Cordon  Argent/$40.00 


Classically  Cognac  is  drunk  after 
lunch  or  dinner,  from  a  large  bal- 
loon glass  which  can  be  warmed 
between  the  hands.  Coffee  is  the 
usual,  if  not  essential,  accompani- 
ment, and  should  of  course  be 
black.  Putting  Cognac  into  coffee  is 
a  barbarous  practice-to  be  con- 
doned, and  then  reluctantly,  only 
after  one  has  just  pulled  a  victim 
from  a  wintry  sea  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Three-Star  Cognac  is  probably 
best  drunk  with  water  or  (ugh) 
soda.  Ice  is  a  moot  question. 
Cognac  does  not  take  to  excess  in 
either  chilling  or  dilution.  Cold  kills 
the  flavor  and  dilution  weakens  it. 
Except  in  hot  weather,  I  prefer  to 
add  cold  water  up  to  twice  the 
volume  of  the  Cognac  at  the  very 
most,  and  to  forego  ice.  In  the 
other  direction,  hot  Cognac  and 
water  can  be  a  great  comfort  upon 
coming  indoors  when  the  weather  is 
really  cold. 

I  have  heard  proposals  to  make 
such  things  as  Manhattans  and 
screwdrivers  from  Cognac.  Whether 
there  are  unhappy  people  who  have 
tried  these  things,  I  do  not  know 
nor  wish  to  know.  Please  do  not 
write. 

But  Cognac  is  a  fixture  in  any 
properly  appointed  kitchen.  It  is 
called  for  in  many  recipes  for  stews, 
sauces  and  desserts.  It  flames  the 
plum  pudding  and  numerous  other 
dishes. 

Other  Brandies 

.  .  .  are  numerous.  Cognac's  only 
close  rival  is  Armagnac,  grown  a 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Bor- 
deaux. It  may  not  reach  the  finesse 
of  Cognac,  but  it  is  a  fine  brandy 
full  of  pungent  flavor. 

France  has  many  other  brandies, 
especially   those  of  the  marc  type. 
Being    frugal,    the    French   do   not 
throw    out    the  cake  of  skins  and 
seeds   (called    marc)   left  after  the 
wine    has    been   pressed.   Dry  as  it 
looks,  it  still  contains  wine  which 
can't    be    recovered    directly,    but 
when    the    cake    is    broken   up   in 
water    the   slurry    can   be   distilled 
into   brandy   called  eau  de  vie  de 
marc  de   wherever-you-are.  Eau  de  .\ 
vie    de   marc  is  a  generic   term  to 
which  the  name  of  the  base-wine  is 
added.  The  most  famous  is  Eau  de   » 
vie  de  marc  de  Bourgogne,  usually 
called  simply   Marc  de  Bourgogne.  J 
Getting    more   specific,  there  even  | 
exists  a  Marc  de  la  Romanee  Conti. 
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THE    WINES    OF    BORDEAUX    by 

Edmund  Penning-Rowsell;  Stein  and 
Day,  New  York,  1970.  S10. 

BORDEAUX  ET  SES  VINS,  Classe  par 
Ordre  de  Merite  by  Ch.  Cocks  and  Ed. 
Feret;  12th  Edition;  Feret  el  Fils,  Bor- 
deaux, 1969.  About  S20. 


NO  WINEGROWING  district  has  a 
larger  or  more  devoted  following  in 
the  English-speaking  world  than  has 
Bordeaux.  Every  general  wine  book 
gives  it  a  major  section,  but  until  Pen- 
ning-Rowsell came  along  it  had  inex- 
plicably failed  to  receive  comprehen- 
sive treatment  on  its  own.  He  has 
handsomely  remedied  that  lack. 

Penning-Rowsell  is  one  of  Britain's 
most  distinguished  wine  writers.  If  he 
is  not  as  well  known  as  he  should  be  in 
this  country,  and  certainly  he  is  not,  it 
is  because  his  earlier  writings  were 
mostly  in  British  periodicals  with  lim- 
ited circulation  here.  He  has  that  most 
basic  quality  of  a  good  wine  writer:  a 
long  and  deep  acquaintance  with  his 
subject.  His  knowledge  of  the  wines, 
the   people  and   the   country  of  Bor- 
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deaux  was  gained  in  many  visits.  One 
can  but  envy  his  entree  into  the  great 
estates  and  the  fabulous  opportunities 
for  tasting. 

The  first  half-dozen  chapters  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  background  infor- 
mation, before  the  book  gets  into 
detailed  descriptions  of  individual  dis- 
tricts and  estates.  The  author's  tastings 
run  from  new  wine  in  the  barrel  to 
Lafite  1803.  He  describes  vintages  one 
by  one  back  to  1920,  often  noting  the 
best  wines  of  the  year.  Earlier  vintages 
are  noted  according  to  their  impor- 
tance, even  to  1784,  which  was  "a 
celebrated  year  sought  after  by 
Thomas  Jefferson." 

The  ever-popular  question  of  who 
grows  what  comes  up  frequently.  On 
the  average,  Medoc  vineyards  run  to 
about  55  percent  Cabernet.  To  be 
more  specific,  Ch.  Latour  has  80  per- 
cent Cabernet  Sauvignon,  10  percent 
Cabernet  Franc,  and  10  percent  Mer- 
lot.  The  corresponding  percentages 
for  Ch.  Mouton-Rothschild  are  90, 
7,  and  3. 

Bordeaux  has  a  long  and  interesting 
history,  which  Penning-Rowsell  dis- 
cusses. Winegrowing  goes  back  to  the 
Romans,  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  Medoc  was  not  planted  until 
the    18th  Century.   In  the  short-term 


^Turn-on  your 
taste  buds. 


Introduce  them  to  Schirmer's  Braunschweiger. 

But  be  generous.  This  braunschweiger  is  a 

sausage  that  knows  how  to  turn-on  a  taste  bud 

It's  created  the  slow,  continental  way  from 
delicately   smoked    liver  and   rare   imported 

spices.  Slice  and  serve  for  delicious  hors 
d'ouvres.  It's  just  one  of  over  25  types  of 

gourmet  sausage  created  by  Schirmer's  to 
please  your  family  or  guests  —  anytime. 


Schirmeti 


the  Sociable  Sausage" 


In  the  Delicatessen  section  of  your  supermarket 
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view  Bordeaux  may  seem  tradition- 
bound,  but  it  has  changed  steadily.  At 
the  end  of  the  18th  Century  the  intro- 
duction of  the  binnable  bottle  made 
modern  claret  possible,  and  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  attitude  seem  to  have 
come  quickly.  Before  long  the  appre- 
ciation of  bottled-aged  claret  was  firm- 
ly established.  Most  important  for  us 
today  is  the  new  wihemaking  which 
yields  drinkable  wines  far  earlier,  but 
at  the  price  of  shorter  life  and  proba- 
bly diminished  potential. 

THE  FAMILIAR  fat  red  volume  of 
Cocks  and  Feret  is  a  venerable  Bor- 
deaux institution  going  back  to  1846, 
new  editions  coming  out  whenever  the 
spirit  moves  the  publishers.  This  edi- 
tion came  twenty  years  after  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Basically  it  is  a  directory 
of  winegrowing  estates.  If  a  chateau 
cannot  be  found  in  the  book,  it  very 
likely  exists  only  as  a  label.  If  a  cha- 
teau is  listed,  one  can  find,  at  the  very 
least,  its  location  and  owner  and  the 
amount  of  wine  it  produces. 

For  the  more  important  estates 
there  are  pictures  and  descriptions,  the 
style  of  the  latter  traditionally  tending 
to  be  inflated.  A  150-page  introduc- 
tory section  is  full  of  sound  informa- 
tion on  vine  culture,  winemaking  (they 
no  longer  use  the  long  fermentation  on 
the  skins  which  gave  long  life  to  the 
wines  of  yesterday),  past  vintages,  the 
art  of  drinking,  etc. 

Even  if  one's  French  is  minimal,  the 
thoroughly  updated  volume  is  valu- 
able. There  is  an  index  of  estates,  an- 
other of  proprietors,  and  still  another 
of  winegrowing  communes.  With  a  lit- 
tle practice  one  can  quickly  find  the 
basic  facts  on  virtually  any  estate.  An 
interesting  tidbit,  by  the  way,  is  that 
Ch.  Dubignon-Talbot  is  listed  as  "en 
reconstitution."  This  is  interesting  be- 
cause that  chateau  was  listed  as  a 
Third  Growth  of  Margaux  in  the  Clas- 
sification of  1855,  but  disappeared 
soon  after,  and  has  not  been  listed  for 
generations. 

With  every  edition  Cocks  and 
Feret's  gains  weight,  weighing  in  this 
time  at  better  than  four-and-a-half 
pounds,  with  1744  pages.  The  13th 
edition  (1989?)  will  have  to  be  split 
into  two  volumes. 

The  serious  student  of  Bordeaux 
wine  will  want  to  keep  both  of  these 
indispensable  reference  works  at  hand. 

■  R.B. 


A  to-' 


A  Salute  to 
Chateau  Calon  Segut 

A  classic  dinner  featuring  vintages  of  this  rare 
Bordeaux  from  1906  to  1955 


f  '    W        ONG    VINTAGE    RUNS 

\#  m  of  a  single  chateau  have 

m  m  become  so  rare  these 
^^^~  days,  that  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  I  would  be  on  the 
noon  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  recently,  for  a  late  Sunday 
afternoon  dinner  featuring  eleven 
vintages  of  Chateau  Calon  Segur  going 
back  to  1906.  Each  had  been  laid 
down  in  a  Bordeaux  cellar  and  never 
moved  until  they  came  to  California 
last  year-always  a  good  omen. 

Dinner  was  at  the  San  Francisco 
Marina  home  of  Balfour  Gibson,  one 
of  the  partners  in  Connoisseur  Wine 
Imports,  the  house  which  found  and 
brought  over  the  Calon  Segurs.  Open  a 
window  and  the  dining  room  was 
instantly  air-conditioned  by  the  bay 
breezes. 
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:r  was  prepared  by  Rick 
gifted  young  chef  who  took 
ing  for  his  friends  while  a 
at  Stanford.  In  the  nick  of 
decided  that  the  world  (and 
Id  be  better  off  for  the  exist- 
one  chef  the  more  and  one 
itician  the  less.  Very  wise, 
was  so  well  organized  that  he 
•  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  his 
;er. 

Fine  sherries 

Calon  Segur's  day,  but  a  few 
ave  to  be  said  about  the 
They  weren't  strictly  part  of 
er.  Darrell  Corti  had  said  on 
e:  "Come  early  and  we'll  have 
tasting  before."  And  that  we 
:>ad  persuaded  Gonzalez  Byass 
[with  small  quantities  of  five 

nary  sherries  that  had  never 
LDped  before,  but  were  used 
;  in  blending  the  finest  com- 
perries. 

^were  two  finos,  Dos  Palmas 
I  Palmas,  and  three  palo 
?  see  Wine  World,  Vol  1,  No.  2, 

os  Cortados,  Tres  Cortados 
l  ro  Cortados.  The  sequence 
■(  cuatro,  indicates  increasing 
I  concentration.  They  really 
e  point  that  sherry  in  its 
I  ate  is  desert-dry,  and  they 
c  ntensely  perfumed,  so  deep 
c  and  remarkable,  that  they 
cy  be  smelled  and  sipped  in 
rn  lest  amounts.  They  alone 
h  e  justified  the  trip. 
's  dispose  of  the  other  prelim- 
I  h  a  few  words,  and  get  on  to 
ai  event.  Few  people  realize 
in  Sacramento  River  has  stur- 
ir  consequently  caviar.  With  it 
•6  Champagne  was  very  good. 
I  was  full  of  sparkle,  but  old 

tte.  And  so,  slightly,  was  the 
ieMontrachet  1966  with  oys- 
ie:tably     poached     in     sweet 

ilon  Segurs  covered  three 
»:  veetbreads  in  a  sauce  based 
'  nes  we  drank,  a  very  nice 
^  a  rare  roast  filet  and 
id  se  flavored  with  green 
I  ns,  a  new  spice  that  is 
'I  a  mini-rage  in  northern 
ni  and  Rouge  et  Noir  Califor- 
e,  hich  was  better  than  most 
fi  thing  around  here  because 
n  tter  condition. 

Id  Medoc  estate 

m  egur,  classified  as  a  Third 
1855,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
I  le  Medoc  and  the  northern- 
51  tie  classed  growths,  lying 
)v  he  town  of  St-Estephe.  The 
s       Segur,    who    owned    the 


estate  in  the  18th  Century,  also  owned 
Lafite  and  Latour.  The  heart  pictured 
on  the  label  today  is  said  to  recall  his 
remark:  "I  make  my  wine  at  Lafite 
and  Latour,  but  my  heart  is  in  Calon." 
The  latter  word,  by  the  way.  comes 
from  the  little  river-boats  of  times 
past. 

Prices  paid  for  this  wine  in  recent 
times  indicate  that  the  estate  was 
underclassified  or.  as  the  listing  in  the 
Cocks  &  Feret  directory  modestly 
says:  "actuellement  supencur  a  sun 
classement."  This  is  a  trifle  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vineyard 
has  a  large  amount  of  Merlot.  50  per 
cent,  with  the  remainder  in  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  and  Cabernet  Franc. 

Despite  all  tradition,  with  the 
shades  of  Andre  Simon  ei.al.  frowning 
behind  the  decanters,  the  vintages 
passed  by  in  chronological  order, 
starting  with  the  earliest.  And  it  was  a 
success.  The  older  wines  did  not  make 
the  younger  ones  look  gauche,  as  so 
many  solemn  books  have  said  they 
would.  Here  are  my  tasting  notes  in 
the  order  of  drinking: 

7906-Lighter  in  color  than  the 
1918,  but  a  very  pure,  healthy  red. 
Still  tannic  and  good  though  a  shade 
musty-an  exceptionally  vigorous  and 
interesting  old  claret. 

1918-Deep,  fine  color.  Fully 
mature  flavor,  but  firm,  with  no  hint 
of  the  often  feebleness  of  great  age. 
Developed  rapidly  in  the  glass  to  a 
remarkable,  spicy  peak,  then  declined 
to  a  woody  finish.  Surely  the  best  '18 
I've  tasted. 

1924- Again,  a  fine  pure  red.  Excel- 
lent nose  but  blunted  flavor,  still  a 
delightful  wine  and  an  exceptional 
specimen  of  a  vintage  I've  never 
greatly  admired. 

792£-Tannic  and  sound,  slightly 
old  nose,  no  special  character.  How 
stubbornly  many  of  these  '28s  have 
resisted  maturity! 

7929-Sound  and  soft,  though 
almost  as  tannic  as  the  '28.  Very  fresh 
and  rich-quite  lovely,  really.  I  had  not 
had  much  hope  of  tasting  another  '29 
in  such  splendid  form. 

7  945-Most  tannic  wine  of  all.  but 
coming  on  fast.  A  very  good  wine 
rather  than  an  impressive  one.  The 
'45s  have  not  become  quite  so  remark- 
able as  expected,  nor  do  they  any 
longer  promise  to  do  so. 

7  947-Firm  and  tannic  but  not  very 
interesting.  These  once  big.  fat,  rich, 
delectable  '47s  have  lasted  unexpect- 
edly well  while  growing  dull. 

1949-k  spicy,  resinous  flavor-one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  appealing 
wines  in  the  lot,  very  nice  indeed. 

7  952-About  what  one  would 
expect    of   a   good    '52.    It   has   come 


round  nicely,  and  satisfies  in  an  unex- 
citing way. 

7  95J-Fatter  than  '5  2  but  older,  a 
lovely  wine  rather  past  its  best  but 
lovely  still. 

1955— In  this  company  it  actually 
did  seem  young  though  very  good.  The 
'55s  were  greatly  underrated  in  their 
early  days,  because  the  preceding  dec- 
ade had  been  blessed  with  so  many 
fine  vintages. 


Upper:  Diners  £et  down  to  serious  tasting, 
with  bearded  chef  Rick  Sajbel  at  head  of 
table.  Lower:  Darrell  Corti  (center)  makes 
notes  on  the  rare  sherries. 

The  1908  port,  shipper  unknown, 
was  good  but  completely  overshad- 
owed by  the  other  dessert  wine,  a 
Muscatel  1876  from  the  Lucky  Bald- 
win Ranch  at  Santa  Anita.  Santa  Anita 
suggests  horses  to  most  people  today, 
but  a  hundred  years  ago  Lucky  Bald- 
win had  a  huge  ranch  including  a  big 
winery  and  extensive  vineyards. 

The  Muscatel  had  an  intensely  con- 
centrated bouquet  similar  to  but  not 
nearly  so  distinguished  as  those  of  the 
sherries  we  started  with.  It  was  dark 
brown,  with  a  rich  raisiny  flavor  more 
akin  to  Spanish  Muscatel  than  to 
California  Muscatel  of  today.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  certainly  one 
of  the  rarest  wines  one  could  hope  to 
taste. 

And  finally,  a  rude  return  to  reality 
on  the  10  p.m.  flight  south.  » 
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Tasting 

A       A  Heublein's  preview  tasting  of  rare  wines 

^W      tfl  in  San  Francisco  last  spring 

^^     "  launched  a  tour  of  some  of  California's 

■p  ^  _  _  __  less-explored  viticultural  byways. 

Tour 


by  Roy  Brady 
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THE     HEUBLEIN    PRE- 
VIEW TASTING   in  San 
Francisco  on  a  Thursday 
last    May    seemed    suffi- 
Lt  excuse  for  a  dinner  in  San  Fran- 
co and  a  long  week  end  in  the  vine- 
rds   It  was  early  in  the  month,  and 
L    Franciscans    were    congratulating 
emselves    on    the    kind    of   weather 
ngelenos  fly  north  to  get  away  from. 
With  a  morning  to  spend,  Bill  Burk- 
rt  and   I  decided   to  check  in  with 
alter    Deike    at    Connoisseur    Wine 
iports  and  see  what  was  new.  Among 
her    things,    we    found    several   old 
ntage  Madeiras,  said   to   be   the  last 
ie    Portuguese     government     would 
low   to   carry   vintage    years.   There 
ive  been  too  many  questionable  bot- 
»s  floating  around. 
We  grabbed  a  taxi  in  time  to  be 
anding  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Tadich 
rill    on    California    Street    when    it 
pened  at  1 1:30.  Our  lucky  day!  One 
f  the  specialties  of  the  day  was  stur- 
:on,  which  I  always  hope  for.  Lightly 
roiled,   its   firm    white   meat   is  deli- 
ous,   the    more    so    with    a   pile   of 
;reeching  hot   French  fries  right  out 
f  the  fat.   A  basket  of  superior  San 
rancisco  sourdough  bread  and  a  cold 
ottle  of  Wente  Bros.  Sauvignon  Blanc 
970  completed   a    wonderful  lunch- 
on.  The  wine  could  have  been  a  bit 
lder,  but  is  is  always  satisfying  and, 
nore's  the  pleasure,  still  reasonable  in 
rice. 

Prestigious  wines 

Taking  another  taxi,  we  got  to  the 
t.  Francis  Hotel  at  the  appointed 
lour,  to  discover  that  the  smart  ones 
lad  already  broken  through  the  outer 
lefenses  and  were  lapping  up  the  best 
tuff.  The  more  prestigious  wines 
:ould  be  identified  by  the  press  people 
wound  their  tables  with  glasses  hope- 
ully  extended.  Most  of  the  prizes 
vent  to  the  strong  and  the  fleet,  but 
hey  were  generous  in  sharing,  so  the 
outcome  was  better  than  might  have 
5een  expected. 

There  wasn't  much  order  to  the 
asting.  One  took  what  one  could  find. 
We  came  first  to  the  Beaulieu  Vine- 
yard Cabernet  Sauvignons  of  1970, 
which  are  still  in  the  barrel  and  many 
years  short  of  being  ready  to  drink. 
The  Private  Reserve  was  clearly  the 
better-bigger,  richer  and  deeper  in 
character-but  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  regular  either. 

Ch.  Calon  Segur  1929  had  the 
gossamer  elegance  of  a  fine  old  claret, 
but  Ch.  Lafite  1929  was  gone,  leaving 
°nly  a  burnt-rubber  taste.  Clarets  may 
live  much  longer,  but  they  become 
ever  more  chancy.  A  1906  Ch.  Mar- 
gaux  was  fragrant  and  sound,  but 
teeble.  Ch.   Calon   Segur  of  the  same 


year  was  soft  and  sweet,  a  better  wine, 
but  still  more  a  curiosity  than  a  drink. 
One  of  the  stars  of  the  show  was  an 
1844  vintage  port  found  in  the  cellar 
of  a  Newport  mansion  where  it  had 
lain  since  1872.  Color  and  fruit  had 
departed,  but  it  was  exciting  to  taste  a 
wine  whose  grapes  had  ripened  while 
some  of  the  first  Conestoga  wagons 
were  creaking  across  the  continent  to 
make  California  American. 

1836  Madeira 

Still    older    was    the    1836    Sercial 
Madeira  from  the  cellar  of  Marcus  L. 
Ward     governor  of  New   Jersey   from 
1865'  to    1868.   The    years   had    con- 
verted it  into  an  ethereal  memory  of 
the  fine  Madeiras  that  graced  the  best 
American   tables   a  century-and-a-half 
ago    From  the  same  cellar  were  some 
Burgundy-shaped    bottles    with    small 
handwritten    labels   reading  California 
Wine   Vintage  1873,  nothing  more.  It 
turned  out  to  be  sherry-like,  with  a 
pure,  clear  yellow  color.  It  was  made 
at  a  time  when  California  winemaking 
was  crude,  but  time  had  taken  care  of 
any     coarseness     or     commonness     it 
might  have  had.  It  was  smooth,  fresh 
and    vigorous-not   as   elegant    as    the 
Madeira  was  but  far  more  robust. 

The  climax  of  the  tasting  came 
under  near-riot  conditions  with  the 
opening  of  a  bottle  of  Tokay  Essence 
1889.  Tasting  such  a  wine  is  one  of  the 
rarest  experiences  a  wine-lover  can 
have,  because  this  wine  was  made  in 
the  minutest  of  quantities  and  has  not 
been  bottled  at  all  for  many  years.  The 
extraordinarily  rich  and  unique  flavor 
was  best  described  by  Hugh  Johnson 
as  resembling  "a  celestial  butter- 
scotch." 

It  seemed  fitting  to  end  with  a 
glass,  not  a  sip,  of  soft,  unusual  and 
attractive  young  white  wine  from  the 
same  country,  Badacsony  Szurkebarat 
1967,  grown  in  the  ancient  vineyards 
on  the  north  shore  of  Hungary's  great 
Lake  Balaton. 

After  the  tasting  we  zipped  up  to 
the  Carnelian  Room  on  the  52nd  floor 
of  the  Bank  of  America  Center,  to 
conduct  some  astronomical  observa- 
tions; viz.,  watching  the  sunset 
through  the  chilly  optics  of  a  martini- 
glass.  (Let's  not  be  stuffy  about  this 
wine  thing-after  all,  the  martini  is 
practically  the  official  drink  oi  San 
Francisco.)  That  taken  care  of,  we 
took  up  the  next  important  question: 
where  to  dine?  For  a  change  from  the 
usual  French  route,  we  decided  on  the 
India  House  of  pleasant  memory  and 
were  not  disappointed. 

The  next  morning  we  gathered  up 
our  Hertzmobile  and  headed  north, 
with  the  heretical  plan  of  doing  the 
wine  country  without  Napa.  First  stop 


was  the  Sebastiani  Winery  in  Sonoma 
because,  whatever  the  reason,  I  had 
never  met  Sam  Sebastiani,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  time.  We  talked 
about  their  plans  to  plant  new  vine- 
yards in  the  cool  district  between  Son- 
oma and  San  Francisco  Bay,  an  area 
attracting  many  who  want  to  grow 
early-ripening  grapes  such  as  Chardon- 
nay  and  Gewurztraminer. 

I  asked  about  the  extensive  use  of 
bin-numbers  on  Sebastiani  labels.  It's  a 
device  to  identify  any  batch  of  wme 
they  feel  is  worth  being  separately 
noted.  What  started  out  to  be  the  same 
wine  may  come  to  differ  through  vary- 
ing aging  times  in  the  wood,  different 
kinds  of  barrels,  and  other  variations 
in  handling. 

Bob  Mosher,  an  enthusiastic  young 
convert  of  the  grape,  then  lined  up 
glasses  in  the  private  tasting-room,  and 
we  tasted  through  many  of  the  recent- 
ly released  wines,  including  a  delight- 
ful Chenin  Blanc  1971,  Bin  59-but  a 
1967  Johannisberg  Riesling  only  con- 
firmed my  opinion  that  this  is  a  wine 
which  should  be  drunk  young. 

With  an  early  afternoon  appoint- 
ment at  the  Simi  Winery,  we  decided 
to  drive  up  through  the  lovely  Valley 
of  the  Moon  in  its  early  springtime 
green  and  look  for  a  luncheon  place  in 
Santa  Rosa.  If  there  is  a  good  one 
there  I'd  be  pleased  to  hear  about  it. 
At  least  a  bottle  of  1969  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  from  the  Pedroncelh 
Winerv  was  good.  Stopping  by  there 
later  to  drop  a  kind  word,  we  found 
no  one  about. 

Visit  Simi 

At  the  Simi  Winery  we  expected  to 
see  Mike  Golick,  and  were  sorry  to 
find  that  he  was  home  ill.  But  that  was 
no  reason  for  us  not  to  taste  and  toast 
the  missing.  Since  the  new  manage- 
ment has  made  only  the  1971  wines,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  restrict  our  tast- 
ing to  those,  the  older  wines  not  being 
representative  of  what  the  winery  can 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  future. 

Simi's  Gewurztraminer  is  a  pleasing 
wine  with  gentle  varietal  character. 
Johannisberg  Riesling  (which  contains 
some  1970)  is  a  very  good  fruity  wine, 
just  a  little  soft  for  my  taste,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  will  appeal  to  many. 
Rose  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  has  much 
in  its  favor-good  color  and  dryness. 
The  flavor  is  fresh,  fruity  and  good, 
but  I  wouldn't  recognize  the  grape. 
Besides,  is  that  any  way  to  treat  a 
Cabernet? 

Gamav  Beaujolais  was  still  a  bit 
rough,  being  not  above  half  a  year  old, 
but  promised  to  mature  quickly  into 
an  attractive  wine.  None  of  these 
wines  carry  vintage  dates  at  the  mo- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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ment,  though  they  will  as  soon  as  the 
winery  is  in  full  production  and  able 
to  vintage  everything.  Distribution  is 
still  limited,  but  should  grow  rapidly, 
because  it  is  a  big  winery  with  exten- 
sive vineyards. 

On  the  way  back  to  Sonoma  we 
dropped  into  the  Kenwood  Winery, 
formerly  Pagani  Brothers,  which  has 
been  busy  adding  wines,  including 
many  varietals,  to  its  list.  There  is  even 
Ruby  Cabernet,  a  variety  not  seen  as 
often  as  might  be.  The  wines  of  this 
old-fashioned  winery  are  moderate  in 
cost  and  often  of  good  value.  In 
Southern  California  they  are  handled 
by  Jurgensen's  Markets. 

(After  returning  home  we  learned 
that  Kenwood  Vineyards  have  de- 
signed a  very  attractive  new  label  and  a 
back  label  with  a  map  showing  where 
they  are.  They  also  report  that  they 
will  soon  begin  national  distribution.) 

Good  restaurants  in  the  California 
wine  country  are  scarce,  so  we  were 
anxious  to  visit  the  much-praised  Au 
Relais  at  its  new  home  in  the  town  of 
Sonoma.  My  one  experience  at  the  old 
place  on  the  highway  was  not  good, 
but  friends  have  insisted  that  I  just  had 
bad  luck.  Evidently  they  were  right. 
The  owners  have  brightened  up  an  old 
house  without  commercializing  it.  The 
only  identification  outside  is  a  low 
hedge  clipped  to  spell  out  the  name  of 
the  restaurant. 

Gourmet  dinner 

The  day  had  been  hot,  but  with 
doors  opened  onto  the  garden  the 
dining  room  was  delightful.  A  good 
simple  pea  soup  was  still  better  with  a 
bit  of  butter  stirred  in.  Seasonings 
were  generally  restrained,  but  the 
house  pate  was  agreeably  garlicky. 
Blanquette  de  veau  was  a  special  of  the 
day.  It  is  always  encouaging  to  see  a 
dish  that  is  not  on  the  menu  of  every 
self-styled  French  restaurant,  nor  yet 
some  form  of  beefsteak.  The  breast  of 
veal  was  white  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, with  a  smooth  creamy  sauce,  all 
tastefully  served  in  an  individual  cas- 
serole. Roast  duck  was  also  beautifully 
done,  with  browned  skin  and  moist 
tender  meat.  A  pretty  mound  of  saf- 
fron rice  was  another  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  touch.  For  dessert  we  chose  the 
rich,  delicious  potted  cream. 

All  in  all,  a  good  dinner  in  comfort- 
able, relaxed  surroundings. 


At  the  moment  the  Au  Relais  wine 
list  is  the  establishment's  weakest 
point.  The  number  of  wines  is  reason- 
ably large,  balance  between  California 
and  imported  wines  isigood,  and  prices 
are  in  line  with  the  menu,  but  vintages 
are  not  given,  nor  often  other  essential 
information.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
seven  bottles  brought  out  before  we 
could  choose  a  red  and  a  white.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  time  will  correct  those 
shortcomings  and  add  more  local 
names  to  the  list. 


Iceberg  lettuce 

I  wonder  if  anybody  who  has 
stopped  to  think  about  it  really  likes 
iceberg  lettuce.  It  is  one  of  those  de- 
plorable vegetables  developed  for  heft 
and  durability  rather  than  flavor.  It 
doesn't  even  look  good,  a  mass  of 
coarse  white  ribs  and  pallid  green 
leaves,  in  contrast  to  the  full  rich 
greens  of  its  tenderer  and  tonier 
cousins.  It  seems  better  suited  to 
throwing  than  eating.  However,  the 
addition  of  lightly  cooked  fresh  green 
beans  to  the  salad  was  another  of 
those  original  touches  that  point  to  Au 
Relais  as  a  worthy  addition  to  the  wine 
country. 


In  the  morning  cool  of  Saturday  we 
slipped  across  the  hills  to  U.S.  101  for 
the  run  north,  but  as  the  sun  rose  and 
the  breezes  of  San  Francisco  Bay  fell 
behind,  the  heat  grew  fierce.  A  trifle 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  freeway 
ends  and  a  small  road  goes  off  to  the 
west.  That's  the  way  to  Fetzer  Vine- 
yards. 

Bernard  Fetzer  had  been  growing 
grapes  in  the  Redwood  Valley  in  upper 
Mendocino  County  (the  county  just 
north  of  Sonoma)  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  decided  to  build  a  winery  and 
make  his  own  wine  in  1968.  Until 
then,  wineries  had  been  leaving  the 
Mendocino  area,  and  there  was  only 
one  other  making  and  selling  wine 
under  its  own  name,  Parducci.  Fetzer's 
demonstration  that  fine  wine  can  be 
made  in  an  area  previously  considered 
too  hot  for  top  quality  has  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  turning  things 
around.  Weibel  is  building  a  big  winery 
close  to  the  highway  near  the  Fetzer 


turn-off,  and  other  new  vineyards  are 
going  in. 

After  a  tour  of  the  modern  winery 
to  see  additions  since  our  last  visit,  we 
went  to  the  pleasantly  shaded  Fetzer 
home  to  taste  in  comfort.  All  the 
wines  were  Mendocino-grown.  Most 
were  reds,  which  seemed  best  suited  to 
the  area,  so  much  so  that  Bernie 
Fetzer  has  decided  to  concentrate  a 
large  part  of  his  production  on  reds. 
We  tasted: 

Fetzer  Wines 

Sauvignon  Blanc  7970-Very  dis- 
tinctive character,  quite  different  from 
wines  of  the  same  grape  grown  else- 
where. Possibly  one  of  best  white 
grapes  for  the  area. 

Chardonnay  1971  -Clear  varietal 
character.  Considering  that  this  was 
the  first  crop  off  a  new  vineyard  (how 
often  one  says  that  in  California  these 
days!)  and  that  it  had  only  four 
months  in  oak  barrels,  it  is  also  a  high- 
ly promising  variety  for  the  area.  More 
barrel-age  and,  of  course,  more  bottle- 
age  are  indicated. 

Zinfandel  7970-Fine  grape  char- 
acter, with  the  berry-like  flavor  the 
variety  should  have.  From  the  same 
vineyard  as  the  delectable  1968.  The 
'69  from  another  vineyard  is  very  good 
but  simply  not  the  peer  of  the  other 
two.  A  remarkable  wine. 

Zinfandel  1971  -Same  vineyard  as 
'68  and  '70.  Big,  aromatic  and  yeasty 
(still  in  barrel).  Very  promising-at 
least  the  equal  of  1968  and  quite  pos- 
sibly better.  Probably  won't  reach  the 
market  for  about  a  year. 

Pinot  Noir  7970-Odd,  pasty  taste 
which  did  not  appeal  to  me.  Perhaps 
time  will  help  but  there  is  so  little  of 
the  wine  that  it  doesn't  much  matter. 

Cabernet  Sauvignon  7969-Very 
young,  too  young  for  drinking  now- 
it's  distinctly  harsh,  but  full-bodied 
with  a  lot  of  tannin.  Very  much  a  wine 
to  put  away  and  begin  to  sample  spar- 
ingly in  four  or  five  years. 

Cabernet  Sauvignon  1968,  Cask 
19  — A  special  selection  with  28 
months  in  French  oak.  A  beautiful 
wine  with  powerful  Cabernet  scent.  It 
is  more  forward  than  the  '69,  though 
of  course  it  should  also  be  given  time. 
The  '69  is  on  the  market  but  Cask  19 
is  not,  or  at  least  was  not  last  spring. 

Tasting  passed  into  a  lovely  lunch- 
eon of  clam  chowder,  cold  artichokes, 
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id  cheeses.  Retrying  the  wines 
d  didn't  basically  change  any 
though  rough   young   wines 
setter  with  food. 


Coastal  vineyards 

id  decided  to  explore  a  new 

area  in  the  Anderson  Valley  a 

s  inland  from  the  Mendocino 

oute    253-128   runs   through 

ious   country   from  south   of 

the  coast.  We  fell  in  behind 

able  camper  and  poked  along 

the  heat   and  hills.  West  of 

'0  new  vineyards  have  been 

vhere  not  a  foot  of  land  is 

n  we  were  there,  only  Husch 

had  received  a  winery  permit 

offer  wine. 

ind  Gretchen  Husch  both  got 
1  city  planning  from  Berk- 
l  discovered  they  didn't  like 
leir  first  thought  was  to  get 
::  land.  Grapes  and  wine  came 
tir  25  acres  of  White  Riesling, 
t  miner  and  Pinot  Noir  began 
le  in  1971,  and  they  crushed 
[yield  of  the  white  varieties. 
i  Riesling  we  tasted  was  fresh 
llavored,  a  good  beginning. 
;other  viticultural  district  has 
Jied,  part  of  the  astonishing 
cCalifornia  wine. 
I  lose  to  the  coast,  Anderson 
sool  and  probably  limited  to 
a  n  grapes.  A  few  miles  far- 
s  grape-growing  becomes  im- 
.  Ve  continued  out  to  the 
I  ?end  the  night  at  Heritage 
a  uster  of  buildings  of  various 
fi'iges  clinging  to  the  cliffs.  A 
o  was  rolling  in,  a  delicious 
the  burning  valleys  of  the 
o  ays.  Below,  the  surf  could 
djut  not  seen.  Such  is  the 

0  California  climate  that  the 
i)in  the  lounge  was  welcome, 
d  is  buffet  night  at  Heritage 
wh  a  large  variety  of  good 
nood  including  many  salads 

1  and  a  fine,  rare  prime-rib. 
■3n  of  California  wines  is 
e  ijoyed  a  bottle  of  the  hard- 
m  Private  Reserve  Cabernet 
)r)f  Beaulieu.  A  few  years 
•  ould  not  have  seen  much 
n  n  a  remote  dining  room  of 
n  ersuasion,   but    I   counted 

'les  with  wine  out  of  the 
1  ould  see.  • 


Reggie  Kostes  (left)  displays  the  new  Ken- 
wood label  in  their  tasting  room  with 
Judy  Lee.  wife  of  vice-president  Marty 
Lee.  The  new  Kenwood  Winery  in  Sonoma 
County,  currently  adding  varietals,  was 
formerly  Pagani  Brothers. 


THE  DIZZYING  RISE  in  auction  prices 
of  rare  wines  continues  unrestrained. 
After  a  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafite  1846 
fetched  S5000  last  year.  Baron  Philippe 
de  Rothschild,  proprietor  of  the  rival 
Chateau  Mouton-Rothschild,  was  quoted 
as  finding  the  price  "absurd,  shameful 
and  altogether  disgraceful."  Sponsors  of 
the  Annual  Heublein  Premier  National 
Auction  of  Rare  Wines  noted  that:  "No 
such  remark  was  recorded  when  a  1929 
Jeroboam  of  his  own  vineyard's  wine  was 
sold  in  London  on  October  5,  1971." 
The  price  of  that  one  was  $6840,  and  it 
was  believed  to  be  the  last  of  the  only 
eight  Jeroboams  originally  bottled. 

Happily,  another  was  "discovered  in 
the  Highlands  castle  of  a  Scottish  noble- 
man" in  time  for  Heublein 's  Fourth  An- 
nual Auction  in  New  York  last  May 
23rd.  Mr.  Joseph  Zemel  of  Manhattan 
carried  it  off  for  $9200  after  spirited 
bidding.  The  prize  is  shown  above  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Michael  Broadbent,  Wine  Di- 
rector of  Christie's  of  London  and  auc- 
tioneer at  the  Heublein  sale.  • 
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WINES  OF  CENTRAL  AND 
H-EASTERN     EUROPE     by 

Gunyon;  Duckworth,  London, 

American    Edition    being   pub- 

this  month  by  Best  Books  Press 

n    of    Hippocrene   Books    Inc., 

6.95 

LITTLE  BOOK  may  be  a  good 
lore  significant  than  it  appears, 
ountries  with  which  it  deals 
ria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Czech- 
cia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria-are 
mown  to  us  as  wine-producing 
ies.  That  is  partly  a  matter  of 
:al  accident  and  partly  a  lack  of 
ve  to  explore.  As  long  as  West- 
rope  could  supply  our  needs  at 
triable  price,  we  were  not  in- 
to look  eastward.  Beyond  that, 
/as  a  pervasive  feeling  that  the 
|f  the  Eastern  countries  weren't 
i;ood,  a  feeling  well  supported 
i  few  bottles  that  straggled  over 

Henly  things  have  changed.  As 
i    all    so    painfully    aware,    the 
s,)f  famous  French  wines  have 
n    ridiculous.    We    are    not    so 
Mat  the  Eastern  countries  have 
odernizing    their    winemaking 
i  some  cases,   increasing   their 
iis.  Noting  what  has  happened 
e  h  prices,  they  are  turning  their 
tn  westward    in    quest   of  gus- 
ts Recent  tastings  have  revealed 
ines  of  surprising  quality.   A 
!   lied   Tamianka  from  Bulgaria 
w-made  and   very    pleasing   at 
■    .79.  There  are  many  slightly 
t  notably    fruity     Yugoslavian 
s  at  are  delightful  and  generally 
uier  two  dollars.  Austria  is  re- 
g.   far  greater  range  of  wines 
*";new  before. 

e  nglish,  who  seem  generally 
(  us  in  this  sort  of  thing,  have 
sapling  the  Eastern  offerings, 
'is  ook  is  a  favorable  first  report 
e  suits.  Mr.  Gunyon  is  an  Eng- 
ir  merchant  who  has  been  dili- 
n  sarning  about  the  wines  of 
'1  id  Eastern  Europe.  For  each 
7  he  describes  the  wine  dis- 
"  grape  varieties  and  the  kinds 
n{,made,  a  large  part  of  the 
a  n  never  before  available  in 
l. 

Li  juistic  hodgepodge 

'r  and  Eastern  Europe  are  a 
i'  nightmare  of  exotic  lan- 
^  will  have  to  make  an  effort 
n  w  names  of  places  and  of 


wines  in  a  dozen  tongue-bending  lan- 
guages. Some  of  the  countries  involved 
are  already  trying  to  help.  Yugoslavia 
has  announced  that  it  will  label  most 
of  its  wines  with  the  name  of  the  grape 
and  the  place  where  it  was  grown.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  the  vintage  will 
usually  appear  too.  Thus  one  might  see 
Traminac  of  Haloze  1969.  It's  not  very 
hard  to  recognize  the  familiar  Tram- 
iner  in  that  name,  but  would  one  guess 
that  Borgonja  Crna  and  Frankinja 
Modra  are  guises  of  the  Gamay?  Ger- 
man varieties  are  widely  planted,  and 
much  wine  of  the  Eastern  countries  is 
white. 

Several  important  vines  are  appar- 
ently indigenous  to  Eastern  Europe, 
and  unknown  in  the  West.  We  may  one 
day  add  the  Kadarka  to  our  short  list 
of  great  red  varieties.  An  important 
white  is  the  Furmint  or  Sipon. 

The  author  notes  a  widespread 
tendency  among  wine  drinkers  to  re- 
gard as  mediocre  or  worse  any  wine 
that  is  not  "fine,"  a  tendency  which 
fewer  and  fewer  of  us  can  afford.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  drink  wine  regular- 
ly, new  sources  will  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Eastern  Europe  may  be  among 
the  best  possibilities.  They  have  been 
making  wine  for  a  long  time.  The 
Romans  introduced  the  vine  into 
many  places,  and  the  Romanians  claim 
a  wine  tradition  going  back  to  the 
third  millenium  before  Christ. 

-R.B. 

A    WINE    TOUR    OF    FRANCE    by 

Frederick  Wildman  Jr.  A  convivial 
Wine  Guide  &  Travel  Guide  to  French 
Vintages  &  Vineyards.  Morrow,  N.Y., 
1972.  $8.95 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  wowser— a  uniquely 
entertaining  gem  of  profound  knowl- 
edge and  information.  If  you  have  ever 
wanted  the  luxury  of  your  own  private 
guide  through  the  historic  wine  and 
food  country  of  France,  here  is  your 
chance  to  get  the  best. 

Frederick  Wildman  Jr.  is  one  of  the 
most  literate,  yet  cheerfully  unpreten- 
tious authorities  writing  in  the  field  of 
wine  today.  As  a  member  of  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  wine- 
importing  families,  he  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  knows  intimately  the  his- 
tory, locales  and  people  whereof  he 
speaks.  A  Wine  Tour  Of  France  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  prolific  string 
of  articles  for  Gourmet  (1965-1969), 
enriched  with  additional  wine  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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$5.50  the  bottle 
$59.40  the  case 


SL1CHTLV  HICHER  OUTSIDt 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


Llords  &  Elwood  Winery 

Post  Office  Bon  3397 
Fremont.  California  94538 
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Brother  Timothy's 
Napa  Valley  Notebook 
4th  of  a  series 


A  little  background  on 
the  Estate  Bottled  Wines  of 
The  Christian  Brothers 

Under  the  regulations  that 
guide  the  labeling  of  wines,  an 
"Estate  Bottled"  Wine  is  one 
made  from  grapes  surrounding 
the  home  winery. 

To  The  Christian  Brothers, 
home  is  Mont  La  Salle,  our  Mon- 
astery and  Winery  high  in  the 
hills  overlooking  the  verdant 
Mapa  Valley.  We  came  here  many 
/ears  ago  to  make  and  age  all  of 
)ur  premium  table  wines. Though 
it  is  a  lovely  setting  for  our  cel- 
ars,  it  was  really  chosen  for  the 
splendid  variety  of  wine  growing 
soils,  and  climate.  The  fine  Euro- 
jean  varietal  grapes  of  the  Vitis 
rinifera  species  that  we  use  in 
>ur  wines  each  have  very  de- 
nanding  requirements. 

For  instance,  our  Pinot  Saint 
jeorge  grapes  are  planted  in  soil 
hat  is  volcanic  ash  and  gravel, 
inderlaid  with  shale.  While  the 
ine  struggles  for  survival  in  such 
soil,  it  produces  a  crop  that  is 
mall,  but  superb  in  quality.  Our 
'inot  Saint  George  is  a  full  fla- 
ored,  rich  and  smooth  red,  with 
bit  of  earthiness  in  its  taste. 

The  Pineau  de  la  Loire  is 
nother  varietal  that  flourishes 
ere,  but  in  a  gravelly  loam 
/hich  helps  give  this  white  wine 
rape  its  exceptional  character. 

The  quantity  of  wine  we 
lake  from  these  two  grapes  is 
mited.  But  part  of  the  joy  of 
'ine  for  the  cellarmaster  is  being 
ble  to  offer  something  rare  and 
nusual. 

other  Timothy,  F.S.C.,  Cellarmaster 
*e  Christian  Brothers  Winery 
apa  Valley,  California 

irldwide  Distributors:  Fromm  and  Sichel,  Inc. 
n  Francisco,  California 
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food  information,  historical  sketches, 
vignettes  and  amusing  anecdotes,  and  a 
unique  21-day  itinerary  circling  all  of 
vinicultural  France,  and  divided  into 
four  separate  motor  trips  to  take  at 
one's  leisure. 

Listed  day-by-day  are  specified 
destinations,  distances,  regional  guides 
and  road-maps,  where  to  eat  and  stay. 
The  best  dishes  of  the  house  are  men- 
tioned. Of  course,  each  chapter  dis- 
cusses the  wines  to  taste,  the  vineyards 
to  visit.  Mr.  Wildman  is  also  a  firm 
believer  in  the  guides  Michelin  and 
Kleber,  in  that  order. 

The  21  black-and-white  maps  by 
Joan  Maestro  are  the  most  easy  to  read 
graphic  guides  you  will  see  for  a  long 
time.  And  there  is  an  informative 
12-year  vintage  chart,  1959-1971. 

Pages  shine 

The  pages  shine  with  wit  and  sage, 
experienced  observations  about  wines, 
delicious  foods  and  superb  but  little- 
known  inns  and  restaurants-enough 
to  make  any  epicure  run  to  the  nearest 
passport  office.  Our  California  vintners 
might  also  profit  from  reading  his 
observation  that  "The  Pinot  (noir) 
seems  to  like  the  steady  warmth 
spread  throughout  the  day,  rather  than 
a  tepid  morning  followed  by  hot  mid- 
days and  afternoons." 

There  are  easy-to-understand  de- 
scriptions of  French  wine  laws,  wine 
grapes,  winemaking,  and  the  storage, 
treatment,  serving  and  tasting  of 
wines.  You  will  find  astute  comments 
about  wine  buys  and  values  which  are 
particularly  valuable  in  the  face  of 
today's  ballooning  wine  prices. 

This  is  the  guidebook  to  French 
vineyards,  foods  and  places  to  stay, 
written  with  deceptive  simplicity  by 
an  unassuming  gastronome  who  must 
now  take  his  place  in  the  top  echelon 
of  the  world's  wine  and  food  writers. 

-G.B. 

CHRISTIE'S  WINE  REVIEW  1972. 
Christie's,  London.  American  orders  to 
Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  867  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
$4.50  postpaid. 

CHRISTIE'S  famous  London  wine 
auctions  began  in  1766,  and  resumed 
exactly  two  centuries  later  after  a 
World  War  Il-induced  gap.  Since  then, 
these  highly  publicized  events  have 
established  market  prices  for  old  wines 
and  have  drawn,  and  continue  to  draw, 
astonishing  quantities  of  old,  not  to 
say  ancient,  wines  out  of  hiding.  To 


acquaint  all  who  may  be  interested 
with  ruling  prices,  this  first  Christie's 
Wine  Review  1972  has  been  issued. 
Highest  and  lowest  auction  prices  real- 
ized during  1971  are  given  for  large 
numbers  of  clarets,  Burgundies,  vin- 
tage ports,  Madeiras,  Champagnes, 
Tokay  Essences,  etc. 

Taking  account  of  the  way  prices 
have  been  rising  since  auctions  re- 
sumed in  1966,  those  who  hope  to 
buy  or  sell  in  1972  and  '73  (and  those 
who  are  merely  interested  spectators) 
can  make  some  estimate  of  the  prices 
at  which  wines  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested may  change  hands.  Prices  from 
the  Christie-conducted  auctions  in  the 
United  States  are  not  listed  "apart 
from  an  exotic  mention  or  two  .  .  . 
because  publicity-oriented  annual  auc- 
tions can  be  considered  no  more  rele- 
vant to  the  regular  market-place  than 
the  autumn  charity  auction  of  the 
Hospices  de  Beaune." 

Even  those  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  current  prices  will  find  this 
attractive  little  book  worth  having. 
Edmund  Penning-Rowsell  has  a  fasci- 
nating essay  on  18th  Century  auctions 
and  another  on  the  1966-71  auctions. 
A  hundred  years  of  claret  vintages  are 
analyzed,  and  Harry  Waugh  goes  into 
details  on  the  vintages  of  the  1960's. 

-R.B. 

D.O.C.:  THE  NEW  IMAGE  FOR 
ITALIAN  WINES,  by  Bruno  Ronca- 
rati.  London:  Harper  Trade  Journals 
Ltd.,  1971. 

WITH  SO  MUCH  interest  in  the  new 
Italian  wine  laws,  this  little  book  will 
be  appreciated  by  everyone  interested 
in  Italian  wines.  It  explains  the  three 
kinds  of  Denominations  of  Origin 
(D.O.C.),  how  they  came  into  being, 
and  how  they  are  enforced. 

If  a  D.O.C.  is  granted,  a  decree  is 
issued  defining  the  area  of  production, 
vine  varieties,  methods  of  cultivation, 
production  per  acre,  and  numerous 
other  things  varying  from  one  district 
to  another.  The  decree  may  also  re- 
quire progressive  changes  in  grapes, 
methods,  etc.,  with  a  view  toward  in- 
creasing quality. 

All  in  all,  a  useful  little  book.  Nat- 
urally the  many  wines  not  yet  pos- 
sessed  of  a   D.O.C.   are   missing. 

The  style  is  generally  simple  and 
factual,  with  none  of  the  soaring  lyri- 
cism and  fancy-free  that  infects  much 
Italian  wine-writing. 

-R.B. 
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■^  wliAT  MAKES^- 
A  QREAT  WINE 


Ask  a  wine  expert  to  make  a  list  of  everything  he  would 
require  to  produce  a  truly  great  wine.  If  he  could  have 
everything  he  wanted,  his  list  would  have  to  start  with 
premium  grapes  from  the  oldest  vineyards  in  Northern 
California  where  climate  and  soil  match  the  fine  grape 
growing  areas  of  Europe. 

He  would  insist  that  these  European  vines  and  the  whole 
wine-making  process  be  personally  tended  by  a  dedicated 
winemaker— with  the  inherited  skills  of  an  old-world  wine- 
making  family. 

Not  being  restricted  by  mass  production  methods,  his 
wine  would  be  mellowed  in  the  unhurried,  traditional 
way— softened  in  redwood  and  aged  in  many  small  oaken 
barrels  to  assure  that  every  drop  was  delicately  caressed 
by  the  essence  of  the  wood. 

Limestone  cellars  would  be  a  must  to  maintain  a  cool, 
even  temperature  to  slowly  nurture  the  wine  to  full 
maturity. 

To  identify  the  subtle  differences  between  batches  while 
further  aging  in  the  bottle,  each  wine  bin  and  each  bottle 
would  be  numbered  for  future  selection  of  preferred  taste 
and  bouquet. 

As  you  suspected,  there  actually  is  a  wine  made  this  way. 
In  fact,  it's  the  only  wine  in  the  state  of  California  that 
can  honestly  claim  all  of  these  wine-making  advantages. 
It's  called  Sebastiani.  You  won't  find  it  everywhere  be- 
cause wine  made  this  way  can't  be  mass  produced.  But  it's 
worth  looking  for.  If  your  wine  retailer  doesn't  have 
Sebastiani,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  in  your  area  who 
does.  We  will  also  send  you  our  free  booklet,  "The 
Cobblestones  That   Made   Wine." 


.Sebastiani 
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The  Last 
Judgment 

in  California 


FOR  MANY  YEARS  California  ha 
two  official  judgings  of  its  wines,  on 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  an< 
one  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fai 
in  Pomona.  Wineries  could  enter  what 
ever  wines  they  wished.  Over  the  year 
more  and  more  chose  to  enter  nothing 
Reasons  were  various,  and  some  cai 
only  be  guessed  at.  If  wines  wen 
bought  from  retailers,  it  was  chargec 
that  they  might  have  been  mishandlec 
and  that  was  not  fair  to  the  producer 
If  they  were  obtained  directly  from  the 
producer,  it  was  charged  that  he  migh 
supply  special  wines  not  available  tc 
the  public.  It  was  charged  that  some 
judges  were  biased  or  incompetent.  It 
was  charged  that  some  wineries  ex- 
ploited their  awards.  Doubtless  there 
was  some  basis  for  each  of  these  char- 
ges and  others  as  well — but  what  it 
came  down  to  was  that  many  wineries 
ceased  entering  when  they  could  see 
no  clear  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
doing  so. 

It  was  no  great  surprise  when  the 
Sacramento  judgings  were  suspended 
several  years  ago.  Entries  at  Pomona 
continued  to  decline  until  1971,  when 
most  of  the  judges  went  home  feeling 
that  that  was  the  last  time.  The  wine 
boom  seemed  to  have  bypassed  the 
judgings. 

Pickup  in  '72 

In  1971  there  were  320  entries  as 
compared  to  a  1955  high  of  707.  Then 
in  1972  the  unexpected  happened — 
420  wines  were  entered,  giving  the 
judgings  a  new  lease  on  life,  but  it  will 
be  only  temporary  unless  more  Cali- 
fornia producers  are  willing  to  com- 
pete. 

If  wineries  are  to  enter  voluntarily, 
they  must  be  convinced  that  their 
wines  will  be  fairly  and  competently 
evaluated.  That  they  are  fairly  evalu- 
ated at  Pomona  there  is  no  question 
(See  How  Wine  Is  Judged  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair,  elsewhere  in 
these  pages),  but  as  long  as  there  is  no 
formal  qualifying  procedure  for  judg- 
es, as  there  was  at  Sacramento,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  criticism  no  matter 
how  competent  they  in  fact  are. 


The  matter  vi  avuiumg  ui^s  is  mu  .. 
ifficult,  and  should  primarily  be  the 
•sponsibility  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
,ur  judging  panels.  In  judging  a  wine 
a  given  type,  say  Muscatel,  the 
jestion  is.  how  good  is  this  wine  as 

Muscatel?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
hether  this  or  that  judge  likes  Mus- 

tel. 

Formerly  judges  at  Sacramento 
-re  largely  professionals  and  at  Po- 
ena largely  amateurs,  which  gave 
je  former  considerably  greater  status. 
'ie  composition  of  the  Pomona  pan- 
J;  has  been  changing,  and  should  con- 
liue  to  change  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
l;sionalism.  Most  Californians  with 
<ep  experience  in  wine  judging  are  in 
t:  production  or  distribution  of  wine, 
c  are  university  professors  of  enol- 
cy.  Secondly,  there  are  the  semi- 
f  >fessionais  whose  main  occupation  is 
eewhere,  but  who  have  an  interest 
i  a  vineyard,  a  winery  or  a  wine 
biness.  Scarcely  a  third  of  the  1972 
j  !ges  at  Pomona  had  purely  amateur 
stus. 

The  method  of  obtaining  wines  for 
jiging  has  never  satisfied  everyone 
cicerned.  In  recent  years  the  wines 
h'e  been  shipped  directly  from  the 
vueries  to  the  County  Fair  officials. 
/*  mentioned  before,  this  allows  a 
aiery  to  make  a  wine  for  the  express 
ppose  of  entering,  if  it  is  willing  and 
a;  to  spend  the  necessary  money. 
T:  advantage  is  obviously  on  the  side 
3  the  big  producer.  In  theory  the 
:isumer  is  protected,  because  the 
Ctnty  Fair  publishes  the  amount  of 
:<h  wine  entered. 

Special  wines 

here  is  nothing  wrong  with  en- 
e  ig  special  wines  if  they  are  so 
A  tified — which  today  they  are  not, 
xpt  by  inference  from  the  gallon- 
g  As  it  is,  consumers  often  get  the 
T-ession  that  they  can  purchase  the 
v»rd-winning  wines,  but  that  is  not 
lvys  true.  If  specially-prepared 
I  s  were  put  into  a  special  cate- 
o,  they  would  serve  to  show  what 
a  be  done  with  exceptional  care. 
W  could  then  be  sold  at  much 
'{;r  prices  than  the  regular  wines, 
"would  give  the  producers  further 
uicity — plus  an  idea  as  to  whether 

I  wines  might   pay   as    a   regular 
'i;. 

t  us  hope  that  the  number  of 
'5  entered  in  1973  will  gain  as 
11 1  over  the  number  in  1972  as 
'<  number  gained  over  1971.  At 
is  rate  it  would  take  only  three 
::  to  surpass  the  maximum  number 

II  ed   in    1955.    And    that    number 
l(  d  be  surpassed,  because  there  are 

my  new  wineries  and  new  wines. 
— R.  B. 


HUNGARIAN,  MANDARIN, 

MEXICAN  AND  ITALIAN  FOOD 

ARE  ALL  ALIKE. 


-  •-■■ 


once  so  scarce  it  was  known  as" Liquid 
Gold";  Grey  friar  Szurkebarat— a 
dry,  full-bodied  white  wine  with  a 
characteristic  mellow  bouquet  unique 
to  Hungary's  Lake  Balaton  region. 

Now  International  Vintage  Wines 
of  San  Francisco  has  brought  these 
great  Hungarian  vintages— ideal 
with  highly- seasoned  foods  from  all 


They're  spicy.  And,when  you  serve 
dishes  that  people  have  been  spicing 
up  for  centuries,  you  need  wine  that's 
been  bred  to  bring  fiery  dishes  down 
to  tolerable  temperatures.  In  Hungary, 
where  people  eat  what  must  be  the 
spiciest  diet  on  earth— paprika  with 
everything— they've  developed  just 
such  wines — a  tradition  of  fine  wine- 
making  that's  outlasted  empires. 

There's  " Bull's  Blood"—  Egri 
Bikaver — a  robust  red  wine  that's 
excellent  with  steak,  roasts,  venison, 
and  goulash;  Tokay  Aszu —  golden, 
fragrant,  exquisite,  a  dessert  wine 


over  the  world— to  better  package 
stores.  The  only  authentic  Hungarian 
uines  imported  into  this  country,  you 
can  find  them  with  a  distinctive 
"Wines  of  Hungary"  label. 


*     Great  wines  to  serve  with  spicy  food. 

International  Vintage  Wines.  San  Francisco    Merchants  of  the  finest  botthngs  ot  Europe  and  California. 
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HOW 

WINE 

IS  JUDGED 


>y  Roy  Brady 


WINE  TASTINGS  have  be- 
come an  accepted  variety 
of  social  event  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Many  are 
loosely  organized  like  a 
cocktail  party.  A  number  of  wines 
ranging  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen 
or  more  are  offered,  and  the  guests 
choose  what  they  please.  Then  they 
stand  around  talking  to  friends  and 
drinking  the  wine.  Few  taste  attentive- 
ly enough  to  have  any  recollection  of 
the  wines  later.  More  formal  tastings 
are  also  spreading.  At  some  of  these 
the  guests  are  seated  at  tables,  and  the 
wines  are  served  in  a  set  order,  while 
someone  explains  each  one  as  it  comes 
along.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
easier  to  taste  carefully  if  one  is  so 
inclined,  but  it  is  still  basically  a  social 


it  the 

Los  Angel 
Clounty  Fair 


affair  whose  main  object  is  enjoyment. 

Serious  wine  judging  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  It  is  work.  For  some  rea- 
son many  people  receive  that  state- 
ment with  a  sly  snicker.  They  appear 
to  think  that  any  occasion  on  which 
wine  is  served  must  be  accompanied 
by  loud  laughter  and  bawdy  songs. 

They  could  hardly  be  more  wrong. 
When  one  judges  wine  knowing  that 
the  results  are  going  to  be  published 
under  some  official  aegis,  one  has  to 
take  the  task  seriously.  Each  sample 
may  represent  a  great  deal  of  toil  and 
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the  part  of  its  maker.  One 
-eat  lightly  the  livelihood  and 
lother.  The  judge  also  has  his 
:rests  to  consider.  If  he  fails 
lize  a  fine  wine  or  gives  ex- 
raise  to  a  mediocre  one,  his 
/ill  appear  in  cold  print.  Des- 
e  considerations,  wine  judg- 
.  fun  side  too,  but  the  serious 
ould  remain  in  the  forefront. 

Seventeen  judges 

ith  such  thoughts  that  seven- 
;  judges  gather  each  August 
Los    Angeles    County    Fair 

in  Pomona,  to  judge  Cali- 
ines  which  have  been  volun- 
ered  by  their  producers.  The 
rials  have  set  up  a  series  of 
s  in  which  wines  may  be  en- 
tegories  such  as  dry  sherry, 
lay,  burgundy,  bottle-fer- 
hampagne.  Cabernet  Sauvig- 

Virtually  every  conceivable 
nto  some  category, 
e  a  basic  condition  of  good 
>ing  is  anonymity,  the  judges 
only  the  type  of  wine  they 
ige.  Even  that  may  lead  to  a 
of  bias,  because  some  judges 
rtain  types  of  wine  and  tend 
grade  those  types.  But  it  is 
l  to  avoid  revealing  that 
out  a  wine.  A  judge  has  to 
at  a  wine  is  supposed  to  be. 
evaluate  a  Chardonnay  as  a 
;ay  only  if  he  knows  that  that 
claims  to  be. 

lysical  conditions  of  judging 
rtant,  and  conditions  at  Po- 

very  good.  The  main  din- 

of  the  restaurant  on  top  of 
Istand  is  used,  the  Fair  be- 
1  at  judging  time.  It  is  spa- 
1-lighted.  quiet  and  cool.  All 

is  removed  except  for  the 
)les  and  chairs. 

Four  panels 

venteen  judges  are  divided 
panels  of  four  each,  plus  the 
Nathan  Chroman,  who  ex- 
1  interprets  the  rules  and  re- 
putes. Each  judge  has  his 
.  and  each  panel  has  a  con- 
ble.  There  is  ample  room  to 

w  judge  to  work  alone,  and 
;1  to  gather  at  its  conference 

'out  disturbing  the  others, 
'dge  is  provided  with  water, 
cheese,     pencils,     judging 

•'d  a  five-gallon  bucket  with 
3f  inches  of  sawdust  in  the 
he  latter  is  for  spitting  out 

1  h  a  pace  of  fifty  or  sixty  or 
TCples  a  day,  they  obviously 

J  e  swallowed,  and  that  is  the 

•  ssary  to  get  through  in  two 
■ng.  from  9  a.m.  to  at  least 


Wine  samples  are  poured  into  iden- 
tical glasses  in  the  kitchen  by  County 
Fair  officials,  and  each  glass  is  iden- 
tified only  by  a  letter.  Judges  are  not 
allowed  near  the  kitchen  and  never 
see  a  bottle  of  the  wines  being  judged. 
Suppose  that  a  panel  is  to  judge  ruby 
port  and  that  there  are  twelve  entries. 
A  Fair  employee  lines  up  before  each 
judge  twelve  glasses  lettered  from  A 
to  L,  and  each  is  on  his  own. 

Judges  work  alone 

On  detailed  procedures,  I  can  speak 
with  confidence  only  of  the  dessert 
wine  panel  on  which  I  have  served  for 
the  past  six  years,  but  I  believe  all  the 
panels  operate  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  judges  must  work  alone  until  they 
have  committed  their  evaluations  to 
paper.  This  includes  a  rank-ordering 
of  the  wines  from  best  to  poorest,  the 
assignment  of  points  to  each,  and  the 
recommended  award  for  each.  They 
may  also  recommend  that  certain 
wines  be  dropped  from  further  con- 
sideration, as  being  too  poor  to  quali- 
fy or  as  being  entered  in  the  wrong 
class. 

Awards  available  are  Gold  Medal, 
Silver  Medal.  Bronze  Medal,  and  Hon- 
orable Mention — or,  of  course,  noth- 
ing. There  are  no  constraints  upon 
how  awards  are  made.  A  panel  could 
give  every  wine  in  a  category  a  Gold 
Medal,  or  it  could  give  no  awards 
whatever.  A  special  award,  the  Grand 
Prize,  is  also  available  but  rarely 
given.  Indeed,  it  has  been  given  only 
three  times,  and  two  of  those  were  in 
1972,  one  for  Heitz  Cellars  Chardon- 
nay 1969,  Lot  2-92-Z.  and  the  other 
for  East-Side  Winery's  Royal  Host  Se- 
lect Premium  Cocktail  Sherry.  For  a 
Grand  Prize  to  be  awarded,  all  the 
judges  must  taste  the  wine  and  vote. 

Not  all  wines  are  eligible  for  me- 
dals. There  is  a  Special  Division  for 
"wines  bottled  in  California  in  large 
volume."  In  that  division  wines  are 
given  First.  Second  and  Third  Awards. 
The  number  of  entries  is  small,  about 
three  dozen  this  year. 

Compare  results 

When  all  members  of  a  panel  have 
finished  with  a  group  of  wines,  they 
go  to  the  conference  table  and  com- 
pare results.  If  they  are  all  experienc- 
ed tasters  who  work  easily  together, 
accord  often  comes  quickly.  If  there 
are  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  these 
have  to  be  resolved  because  all  awards 
must  be  unanimous.  The  award-sheet 
which  goes  from  the  panel  to  the  Fair 
officials  has  to  be  signed  by  all  four 
members. 

Sometimes  what  appear  to  be  sharp 
differences  in  opinion  turn  out  to  be 
simply   differing   interpretations.    Sup- 


pose one  judge  rates  Barbera  C  high 
and  another  low.  Discussion  reveals 
that  they  agree  that  the  wine  has  high 
tannin  content.  The  first  judge  re- 
gards this  as  normal  and  desirable  for 
Barbera,  the  second  thinks  it  exces- 
sive. The  question  then  becomes,  what 
is  the  acceptable  range  of  tannin  con- 
tent for  Barbera,  and  this  is  easier  to 
resolve  than  a  question  of  taste. 

Rarely  are  differences  irreconcil- 
able. When  they  are,  the  panel  is  dis- 
charged and  the  category  is  re-evalu- 
ated by  another  panel. 

Secrecy  preserved 

The  secrecy  of  the  judgings  is  so 
great  that  a  judge  can  never  find  out 
exactly  what  he  has  tasted.  The  best 
he  can  do  is  keep  copies  of  his  rating- 


Chairman  Nathan  Chroman  checks  a 
wine  for  color  and  clarity. 


sheets  and  compare  them  with  the  re- 
sults when  they  are  published.  If  a 
single  award  of  a  given  kind  was  made 
in  a  category,  then  he  can  go  back  to 
his  notes  and  identify  that  wine,  be- 
cause his  notes  will  say  something 
like.  Wine  G  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 
But  if  Wines  B  and  G  both  got  Silver 
Medals,  he  has  no  way  of  telling  which 
is  which.  Wines  which  have  received 
no  awards  remain   forever  unknown. 

All  in  all,  the  setting  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  judging  are  well  designed  to 
ensure  a  good  and  unbiased  evalua- 
tion. The  remaining  variable  is  the  in- 
dividual judge.  Much  still  depends 
upon  his  ability  and  his  approach  to 
the  problem.  Although  there  is  no  for- 
mal pre-testing  of  judges,  people  of 
established  reputation  are  sought. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day  the 
judges  know  they  have  done  a  job. 
and  wearily  head  for  home.  There  are 
always  some  cracks  about  how  good  a 
glass  of  beer  would  taste  right  now — 
but  I  think  the  real  wine-lovers  go 
home  and  pull  a  cork.  • 
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A  profile  of  the 
n  who  created  the  industry 
in  the  1850's 


THE 
INFANCY  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

WINE 
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(HEN  THE  FORTY- 
NINERS  swarmed  into 
California,  they  found 
little  in  the  way  of  wine 
to  slake  their  thirst.  The 
atury  of  Spanish  occupa- 
nwith  Mexico's  revolution 
a  left  the  province  poor,  re- 
arsely  populated.  It  was 
n  a  land  of  opportunity. 
n  of  the  Spanish  period, 
m  iuty  had  driven  possibly 
of  lousand  people  of  Euro- 
iv  on  to  that  inhospitable 
c  :hose  but  a  handful  came 
ial  trata  which  knew  good 
a  wine  at  all.  Lacking  a 
to  wine,  no  wine  industry 
T  missions  made  a  little 
tb  own  use,  and  that  was 
1  '  it — until  a  few  Ameri- 


cans and  Europeans  began  to  settle 
in  California  as  the  grip  of  Spain  and 
then  Mexico  weakened. 

Joseph  Chapman,  an  American  who 
settled  in  Los  Angeles,  had  planted 
4000  vines  by  1826  to  become,  prob- 
ably, the  first  commercial  winegrower 
in  the  territory,  but  Jean-Louis  Vignes, 
who  arrived  from  the  Bordeaux  dis- 
trict five  years  later,  was  to  be  the 
best-known  winegrower  of  his  day. 
Still,  his  was  a  small  business  because 
the  population  and  demand  grew  very 
slowly — until  the  G»ld  Rush.  Then 
suddenly  California  had  people  and 
money.  The  "miserable  village  of  Yer- 
ba  Buena"  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  great  city,  renamed  San  Fran- 
cisco and  thirsting  for  the  best 
things  in  life,  with  wine  high  on  the 
list 


The  decade  following  the  Gold 
Rush  saw  another  rush  into  Califor- 
nia winemaking.  The  recent  painstak- 
ing researches  of  Ernest  P.  Peninou 
and  Sidney  S.  Greenleaf  have  done 
much  to  illuminate  that  period,  which 
marked  the  real  birth  of  the  California 
wine  industry.  They  have  dug  out  a 
wealth  of  fact  about  early  winemakers, 
using  the  handwritten  original  of  the 
United  States  Census  of  1860,  which 
is  in  the  California  State  Library  in 
Sacramento,  old  county  histories  and 
registers,  old  maps  and  surveys,  etc. 

From  these  dusty  sources  the  auth- 
ors have  created  a  remarkably  lively 
picture  of  the  early  California  wine 
industry  in  their  book,  A  Directory  of 
California  Wine  Growers  and  Wine 
Makers  in  1860.  A  small  number  of 
copies    are    still    available    from    the 


i  • 
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jlisher,  Tamalpais  Press,  P.O.  Box 
S6,  Berkeley.  Calif.  94701.  Price 
>.40  postpaid,  California  residents 
1 750  sales  tax. 

rhe  book  is  arranged  as  a  directory, 
h  growers  listed  alphabetically  by 
inty.  Some  are  merely  names,  about 
ich  nothing  is  known  but  their  lo- 
ion  and  perhaps  the  amount  of 
le  they  had  on  hand  in  June  1860. 
B  amount  is  given  for  most  growers. 
t  in  many  cases  a  good  deal  of  in- 
mation  is  given  about  the  grower's 
kground  and  about  the  history  of 
winery  after  1860. 
-rom  all  of  these  carefully-gathered 
ts  there  emerges  a  far  clearer  pic- 
e  of  California  wine  in  1860  than 
been  possible  before.  We  can  see 
at  sort  of  people  were  making 
le,  where  they  were,  and  on  what 
le  they  operated.  The  wine  industry 
i,  of  course,  small.  The  census  es- 
ated  that  the  total  amount  of  wine 
hand  in  the  state  was  246,448  gal- 
s,  a  figure  doubtless  on  the  low  side 
ause  the  authors  are  able  to  prove 
t  the  census  missed  many  wine- 
wers. 

Few  Europeans  . 

t  is  striking  that  the  wine-produc- 
countries  of  Europe  supplied  so 
'  of  our  early  winegrowers.  Of  268 
pie  identified  as  engaged  in  wine- 
wing,  only  23  were  from  Germany 
.!  18  from  France.  Early  California 
e  is  often  thought  of  as  Italian- 
liinated,  but  that  was  a  later  de- 
opment.  In  1860,  Italy,  like  Spain, 
ild  claim  only  two  California  wine 
l.  All  the  rest  of  Europe,  not  hi- 
lling Britain,  accounted  for  eight 
"e.  The  greatest  number,  78,  came 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
'i  little  likelihood  of  their  having 
:h  if  any  experience  in  winemak- 
'  Unidentified  as  to  origin  are  105 
<  pie,  but  a  rough  guess  can  be  made 
rn  their  names:  63  appear  to  be 
kjlo-Saxon,  and  only  four  each 
:  iich  and  German.  Only  three  Mexi- 
B  are  listed,  but  there  are  eight  na- 
\  Californians  and  20  with  Span- 
i  Mexican  surnames.  It  appears  that 
i  of  these  men  could  have  had  wine- 
n  ing  experience  before  coming  to 
-fornia,  much  less  any  expertise 
3  ie  best  methods  of  the  time. 

i  short,  the  winegrowing  countries 
'Hurope  gave  California  only  about 
*?er  cent  of  her  winemakers,  the 
e  coming  from  places  where  they 
'nably  would  not  have  had  exper- 
*■'  -  with  wine.  Thus  it  appears  that 
-  fornia  wine  was  created  by  men 
'1  had  to  learn  as  they  went.  This 
|c  t  is  underscored  by  the  occupa- 
l<  i  of  wine-makers  before  they  came 
0  California.  Those  are  recorded  for 
H  ien. 
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Only  one,  Stephen  D.  Burge  of 
Placer  County,  appears  to  have  had 
winemaking  experience.  He  is  report- 
ed to  have  "learned  the  art  of  wine 
making  in  Italy,"  but  one  may  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  he  learned  it  well. 
Twenty  years  later  he  was  still  using 
the    deplorable    Mission   grape   exclu- 


Col.  Agoston  Haraszthy,  known  as  the 
"falher"  of  California  wine  industry. 


Prof.  Eugene   W.  Hilgard  pioneered  ex- 
perimental and  scientific  research. 

sively.  In  the  early  80's,  when  Prof. 
Eugene  W.  Hilgard  was  investigating 
new  grape  varieties  and  encouraging 
wine  men  to  improve  their  methods, 
Burge  recorded  that  he  had  made  "a 
hock  of  deep  amber  color,  fine  flavor 
and  bouquet."  Such  a  wine  could  only 
have  been  dreadful — spoiled,  by  mod- 
ern standards.  Mr.  Burge  evidently 
was  a  better  judge  of  color  than  of 
flavor  and  bouquet. 

Physicians  led  the  pioneer  wine- 
makers  with  a  total  of  seven.  There 
were  three  lawyers  and  as  many  car- 
penters. There  were  a  butcher,  a  bak- 
er, and  a  shingle-maker.  Add  a  brew- 


er, a  stone-cutter,  a  cabinet-maker,  an 
army  officer,  a  papal  guard,  a  tailor 
and  a  handful  of  sailors,  for  a  fair 
cross-section  of  the  California  wine- 
makers  of  1860. 

That  far-ranging  Hungarian,  Col. 
Agoston  Haraszthy.  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  had  some  sort  of  wine- 
making  experience  in  his  native  land, 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  this  book. 
Lack  of  knowledge  on  anybody  else's 
part  probably  helped  Haraszthy  to 
play  the  dominant  role  that  he  as- 
sumed in  the  early  California  wine 
industry. 

More  than  today 

The  number  of  winegrowers,  and 
the  list  is  certainly  incomplete,  is  sur- 
prising, since  they  were  so  much  more 
numerous  than  today.  However,  in 
1860  a  winegrower  did  not  have  to  be 
licensed  nor  fulfill  any  particular  re- 
quirements. Anybody  who  planted  a 
few  vines  and  made  some  wine  was 
a  winegrower.  Obviously  many  of 
those  listed  could  have  sold  little  if 
any  wine. 

Today,  anyone  satisfying  certain 
minimal  conditions  can  made  up  to 
200  gallons  a  year  without  being  a 
commercial  producer.  If  that  limit 
were  applied  to  the  producers  listed 
in  this  book,  nearly  half  of  them 
would  fall  below.  The  biggest  produc- 
er of  the  lot,  Benjamin  D.  (Don  Ben- 
ito) Wilson  of  San  Gabriel,  had  on 
hand  only  22,500  gallons,  hardly 
enough  to  wet  the  bottom  of  some  of 
today's  tanks.  Only  fifteen  other  pro- 
ducers had  as  much  as  5000  gallons. 

Production  of  wine  was  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  south,  mostly  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  which  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  the  state's  wine.  The 
now  dominant  Central  Valley  contrib- 
uted less  than  one-sixth.  The  counties 
around  San  Francisco  Bay — Napa, 
Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  etc. — whose 
names  were  to  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  California  wine,  could 
muster  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  to- 
tal all  together. 

Winegrowing  spread  across  the  state 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  By  1860  it 
was  flourishing  in  more  than  two 
dozen  counties.  It  was  a  time  of  grow- 
th and  optimism.  Haraszthy,  the  great- 
est optimist  of  them  all,  foresaw 
growth  that  has  been  attained  only  in 
our  own  time.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  foresaw  the  missteps,  the  blun- 
ders, the  disasters  that  repeatedly  set 
the  industry  back.  Today  once  again 
we  are  in  a  period  of  great  growth 
and  optimism.  Some  say  that  Califor- 
nia's production  of  wine  will  not  catch 
up  with  demand  before  the  year  2000. 
Some  say  it  never  will.  A  few  are  just 
naturally  doubtful.  • 


I  Winery  was  founded  in  1861 
a  in  the  Napa  Valley. 


Winery  drawings  by  Sebastian   Titus.  Available  as  postcards   from    The   Vintage  Image, 
P.  O.  Box  6822,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95406.  Also  available  in  1973  calendar. 
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Wwery  woi  established  by  Col.  Herasz.r.y  at  Sonoma  in  1857. 
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le  Wines  of  China: 

iry  Newcomers  on  the  World  Scene 


by  Willie  Chen 


's  visit  to 
has  spurred 
tional  sales 
ital  vintages 


When  this  article  came  in  from 
Mr.  Chen,  a  Ciiincse  newsman 
who  works  in  Singapore  a)id 
travels  frequently  in  China,  we 
first  thought  it  would  have  to  be 
drastically  revised;  but  we  de- 
cided that  this  would  destroy  the 
unique  flavor  of  the  original.  So 
with  Mr.  Clien's  concurrence,  we 
have  decided  to  run  it  virtually 
as  written. 

SINCE  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  visited  China 
February  this  year, 
Chinese  wine  sales  had 
triple  in  world  market.  Although  it  is 
too  early  to  check  with  the  official 
figures  on  sales  records,  everybody  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact.  For  instance  in 
Singapore,  there  are  more  than  ten 
Chinese  emporiums  display  Chinese 
wine  for  sale.  The  sales  records  shown 
a  five-fold  increased  compare  to  the 
previous  month. 

One  oi  the  major  Chinese  wine  im- 
porters in  Singapore  told  me:  "Our 
Chinese  wine  in  Singapore  is  getting 
more  and  more  popular  and  more 
widely  acceptable  by  many  class  of 
people."  According  to  Mr.  Liang,  who 
has  been  to  Canton  Exhibition,  also 
told  me  that:  "Most  of  the  recent  sales 
ol  our  Chinese  wine  in  Singapore  are 
in  the  Chinese  Emporium  and  most  o( 
the  buyers  are  the  Americans.  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  tourist.  The  best 
demand  oi  Chinese  wine  in  Singapore 
applies  lo  nearly  even  type  o!  Chinese 


wine  imported  by  us.  But  in  this 
month,  we  found  that  Mou  Tai  Chiew 
has  a  greater  demand  in  the 
emporium." 

Mou  Tai  Chiew 

Mou  Tai  Chiew  is  one  of  the  wines 
served  to  President  Nixon  during  his 
visit  to  China. 

An  American  international  chain 
hotel  manager  in  Singapore  held  a 
party  in  his  hotel  and  served  with  the 
Mou  Tai  Chiew.  Since  in  1965,  the 
Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  hosted 
Mou  Tai  Chiew  in  Bandung,  Indonesia, 
during  the  Non-aligned  Countries  Con- 
ference. Mou  Tai  Chiew  became  well 
known  through  the  world. 

Chiew  is  the  word  for  wine  in  gen- 
eral in  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  clever 
in  making  wine,  yet  they  do  not  clar- 
ify the  word  between  wine,  liquor  and 
spirit  so  clearly.  Normally  use  chiew  to 
cover  all  kind  of  wine.  But  to  differ- 
ential by  describing  the  taste  of  wine 
in  front  of  "chiew":  for  example  Kao 
Liang  Chiew-means  a  kind  of  wine 
produced  in  North  China  from  millet 
seeds,  together  with  yeast  of  barley 
and  garden  peas.  It  is  mild  in  nature 
and  aromatic  in  tlavour. 

200-year  history 

The  Mou  Tai  Chiew  is  not  only  one 
of  the  eight  famous  wines  produced 
from  China,  but  has  been  honoured  as 
the  second  best  wine  in  the  world  by 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position in  19  15.  The  production  of 
this  popular  liquor  has  already  a  his- 
tory oi  200  years.  It  is  brewed  with 
kao  Hang  (millet  seeds)  fermented  with 
wheat  under  a  repeated  distilling  proc- 
ess oi  nine  times,  and  stored  in  cellars 
over  three  years  before  bottling  for 
marketing.  The  color  of  the  wine  is 
crystal-clear,  and  its  quality  is  pure 
with  a  strong  flavour.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  other  substitute  comparable  to  this 
wine  in  the  world. 

In  general,  the  Chinese  winemaking. 
whether  in  the  commercial  or  home- 
making,  use  less  or  even  none  of  the 
grapes  that  other  countries  use.  but 
the  major  part  ot  our  making  wine  is 
using  ordinary    hard  nee  or  glutinous 
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rice  as  the  main  material  for  brewing. 
Wine,  it  is  also  believed,  was  origi- 
nally invented  by  China.  There  is  one 
legend  that  it  was  invented  about  2205 
B.C.  by  a  person  called  Yee  Tee.  He 
was  reputable  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  wine  brewery.  But  there  is 
another  contradiction  to  this  saying, 
that  wine  is  invented  during  the  Chou 
Dynasty,  some  time  in  the  year  1122 
B.C.  by  Toh  Kang. 

Ancient  art 

The  third  version  of  the  history  is 
that  these  two  persons  were  not  the 
pioneer  in  the  wine  field.  The  primi- 
tive way  of  Chinese  making  wine 
traces  in  the  ancient  days  back  to 
4,000  years  ago.  when  Chinese  stayed 
in  the  region  of  Wang  Ho  river;  as  due 
to  the  harvest  from  their  agriculture 
products  they  already  know  how  to 
make  wine  by  using  rice  or  fruits  to 
brew  wine. 

The  fermenting  of  wine  is  simple 
and  easy.  The  original  way  of  making 
wine  is  just  making  a  hole  on  the 
ground  and  pour  all  the  pre-cooked 
rice  or  kao  Hang  into  the  dump.  Sec- 
ond step  is  added  with  yeast  and 
water.  Waiting  for  a  few  months  or 
years,  they  will  dip  from  the  dump  for 
a  drink.  Only  until  time  accumulate 
and  experience  combine  into  practice, 
is  winemaking  improved. 

However,  Chinese  believe  that  if 
you  are  a  scholar  or  a  poet,  wine  must 
be  your  favorite.  Without  wine,  one 
cannot  produce  best  poem  or  inspira- 
tion essay.  In  the  history  of  the 
Chinese,  there  were  so  many  scholars 
used  wine  as  a  kind  of  stimulant  to 
improve  their  talent.  Wine  until  today 
is  used  for  celebrating,  dining,  and  as 
dainty  food  or  go  with  snack. 

The  Chinese  wine  can  be  classified 
in  three  main  categories:  1.  spirit  wine, 
2.  beverage  wine,  and  3.  herb  medi- 
cines and  liquors. 

Golden  age 

The  golden  age  of  poetry  and  short 
stones  in  the  ancient  China  was  the 
Tang  Dynasty  (bl  8-907  A.D.).  In  this 
period  the  wine  industry  form  by  the 
people  of  China  had  became  very 
active   and   advance.    During  this  time 


Chiew.    Chinese   ideogram   for  wine. 


many  outstanding  poets  and  story- 
writers  appeared,  men  like  Li  Po,  Tu 
Fu.  Pai  Chu-yi,  Li  Kung-tso  and  Pai 
Hsing-Chien,  who  have  left  works 
which  will  live  for  ever.  Most  of  these 
poets  had  a  strong  attachment  to  wine. 
With  the  glory  of  wine,  over  fifty 
thousand  poems  and  over  four  hun- 
dred stories  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  are 
extant  today.  Li  Po  was  the  famous 
poet  of  the  Tang  dynasty  who  was 
very  much  interested  in  wine.  His 
poems  are  still  very  popular  among 
Chinese  and  the  world.  Li  was  born  in 
701  A.D.  and  died  on  762  A.D. 

In  Li  Po's  poem  there  were  many 
connection  with  the  wine  also.  On  one 
occasion  Li  was  having  his  drink  with 
friends.  The  Emperor  ordered  him  to 
the  palace.  He  was  refused  and  written 
a  poem  that  "my  wine  is  more  precious 
than  the  Emperor's  call."  As  most  of 
Chinese  ancient  scholars  like  liquor 
more  than  less  spirit  wine,  the  poet 
preferred  to  drink  in  ancient  days,  and 
making  himself  drunk  and  forget  the 
environment  and  other  pressures  to 
him. 

Peking  winery 

Peking  produces  one  of  the  most 
popular  wine.  K.uei  Hua  Chen  Chiew. 
During  the  ancient  days  this  wine  was 
limited  to  the  royal  Emperor  and  cer- 
tain royal  family  relatives.  This  wine  is 
produced  by  the  Peking  Winery  which 
uses  a  secret  formula  from  a  old  wine 
man.  This  formula  tells  how  to  use 
the  Chinese  bay-flowers  mix  with  the 
grapes  and  fermented  into  the  flavour 
wine.  The  secret  formula  also  tells  how 
to  select  the  bay  flowers-in  the  semi- 
blossom  during  the  month  of  August, 
after  mixed  with  the  grapes  and  fer- 
mented, the  wine  is  sealed  in  the  jar 
for  three  years.  This  bay-!  lower  is 
called     kwai    in    Chinese.    The    wine    is 


in  golden  color,  crystal-clear,  slighi 
sweet.  It  is  appetizing  best  served  \vi 
chilled. 

Tung  Hua  wine  is  made  from  t 
mountain  grapes,  a  fine  species  grov 
in  mountainous  area  of  Northe^ 
China.  It  is  crystal-clear  and  red-purf 
in  color,  with  a  fine  sweet  and  so 
taste  as  usual  characteristic  flavour 
mountain  grape.  It  contains  ru 
amount  of  glucose,  organic  acid  mi 
eral  substance.  If  taken  regularly,  w 
keep  the  complexion  and  skin  sol 
velvety  and  florid. 

Champagne  type 

In  Singapore  I  found  that  t1" 
Chinese  wine  in  the  name  of  Daxian 
bin  (champagne)  produced  from  th 
Peking  Winery  is  comparable  to  th 
France  Champagne  and  the  price 
less.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  c 
grapes  they  used.  But  according  to  th 
advertising  it  was  stated  that  it  is  mad 
from  the  selected  grapes  grown  in  th 
Peking  Winery's  own  vineyards. 

There  are  two  types  of  wine  pre 
duced  from  China  you  should  try  ; 
you  go  to  China  or  by  chance  you  ar 
in  Singapore. 

The  Chinese  red  wine  is  also  pro 
duced  in  Peking.  It  is  brewed  with  th 
famous  species  of  Carignane  grapes 
Ruby  is  the  color,  sweet  and  crystal 
clear,  is  good  for  table-serving  a 
dinner. 

The  white  wine  in  this  group  r 
made  from  Loonyien  grapes  am 
Muscat  grape  grown  in  North  China.  Ii 
is  a  dry  wine  and  gives  a  delicate  and 
delightful  flavour.  Excellent  for  sum- 
mer thristy  squashing. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  wine  in  the 
world  market  is  cheap  and  fine  tor 
trying.  Next  time  when  there  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  taste  wine,  the 
Chinese  wine,  don't  forget  they  com- 
bine the  winemaking  with  the  wealth 
of  experience  of  4000  years.  Going 
around  the  world,  in  Russia  I  look  tor 
vodka,  in  Scotland  I  look  for  whisky, 
in  Germany  1  look  for  hock.  In  China  1 
don't  know  how  to  look  for  best  wine: 
probably  there  are  too  much  to  think 
when  I  see  the  wine-list  produced  trom 
China  -I  am  already  in  the  drunken 
mood ' 
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HOW    TO     TEST     AND     IMPROVE 
YOUR  WINE  JUDGING  ABILITY  by 

Irving   H.   Marcus.  Wine  Publications, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  1972.  88p.  $2.25. 


IRV  MARCUS  claims  to  be  an  ama- 
teur wine  judge,  but  if  he  is,  it  is  a 
very  special  sort  of  amateur.  In  thirty 
years  of  editing  the  wine  industry 
magazine  Wines  &  Vines,  during 
which  time  he  probably  wrote  more 
words  on  wine  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican journalist,  he  has  come  to  know 
virtually  every  wine  judge  of  conse- 
quence in  the  country. 

The  best  way  to  become  a  compe- 
tent wine  judge  is,  he  says,  to  find  a 
proven  expert  and  put  yourself  in  his 
charge,  assuming  he  is  available  and 
willing.  Generally  he  will  be  neither. 
That  is  where  this  book  comes  in.  It 
takes  the  beginner,  preferably  in  the 
company  of  several  like-minded 
friends,  in  hand  and  guides  him  from 
the  ground  floor  to  any  height  he  has 
the  diligence  and  talent  to  attain. 
The  more  advanced  taster  can  join  the 
ascent  at  whatever  level  he  finds  him- 
self. The  book  has  much  to  offer  any- 
one short  of  a  professional  expert  who 
is  interested  in  developing  his  tasting 
ability  further. 

The  way  to  learn  wine  is  by  tasting 
it  attentively,  and  it  helps  to  compare 
impressions  with  other  tasters.  The 
author  explains  in  refreshingly  simple 
language  how  different  wines  should 
look  and  smell.  He  explains  the  mean- 
ing and  evaluation  of  such  aspects  of 
wine  as  acidity,  sugar,  body,  flavor 
and  astringency.  Everything  needed 
for  tasting  is  described:  glassware, 
measuring  devices,  markers,  score- 
cards,  foods,  trays,  tables,  and  even 
spittoons. 

The  directions  allow  a  reader  to 
plan  a  tasting  at  any  level  from  an  in- 
formal comparison  of  two  wines  to  a 
fully  professional  job.  There  is  even 
a  table  of  random  numbers,  to  pre- 
vent unconscious  bias  in  laying  out 
a  group  of  wines  to  be  tasted  blind. 

Many  different  kindsjof  tests  are 
described.  Wines  may  be  compared  on 
the  basis  of  individual  components  of 
taste  such  as  sweetness,  acidity,  or 
volatile  acidity  (vinegariness).  They 
can  be  scored  against  a  control  sam- 
ple, or  simply  ranked  on  overall  qual- 
ity, which  is  what  most  amateur  tast- 
ers do. 


There  are  discrimination  tests.  For. 
example,  two  wines  of  very  similar* 
character  are  chosen.  The  judge  is 
presented  with  a  single  glass  of  one  of 
the  wines  and  with  two  identical  glas- 
ses of  the  other.  He  does  not  know 
which  glasses  are  which.  The  trick  is 
to  pick  out  the  odd  glass. 

For  those  who  want  to  practice  rec- 
ognizing various  concentrations  of  su- 
gar, acidity,  tannin  and  so  on,  it  is 
explained  how  they  can  be  adjusted 
by  using  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
kitchen  equipment. 

This  is  a  book  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  develop  his  tasting  ability  or 
to  find  out  how  good  it  already  is. 
To  begin,  one  should  read  quickly 
through  the  book  to  see  what  it  is  all 
about.  Then  you  can  plan  the  kind 
of  tastings  you  want.  Thereafter  the 
book  should  be  frequently  consulted 
before  and  during  tasting  sessions. 

— R.  B. 


MY  LIFE  WITH  WINE  by  Francis 
Lewis  Gould.  St.  Helena,  Calif.,  1972. 
Photos.  71  p.  $4.95. 

IN  1949.  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  retired.  Francis  Gould  became 
the  first — and  only,  since  he  still  is — 
editor  of  the  Charles  Krug  Winery's 
quarterly  newsletter.  Bottles  and  Bins, 
and  as  such  is  known  to  thousands 
of  faithful  readers. 

At  his  88th  birthday  dinner,  after 
seven  decades  of  good  eating  and 
drinking,  he  appeared  in  a  black  vel- 
vet dinner  jacket  made  exactly  to  the 
measurements  of  the  one  he  wore  to 
his  coming-of-age  party  in  New  York 
in  1905.  And  he  is  blessed  with  an 
enviable  digestion  that  still  copes  with 
hours-long  wine  dinners. 

In  those  strangely  remote  pre- 
World  War  I  days  he  was  a  "young 
man  of  good  repute  but  modest 
means."  Given  that  base,  the  require- 
ments for  access  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  society  and  therefore  to  fine  food 
and  wine  were  "good  manners,  skill 
on  the  dance  floor,  punctuality  in  pay- 
ing party  calls,  and  possession  of  the 
proper  attire." 

He  began  as  a  runner  for  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  then  switched  to 
selling  bonds.  The  Depression  put  him 
out  of  bonds,  and  then  Repeal  open- 
ed a  career  in  wine  that  has  continued 
in  one  way  and  another  ever  since. 
In  1940  when  the  war  had  put  a  stop 


to  importing.  Gould  came  to  Califor 
nia  and  the  Napa  Valley  to  begin  ; 
new  life  with,  presently,  a  new  wife 
for  he  met  his  Swiss  wife-to-be  in  St 
Helena,  where  they  live  when  not  a 
her  home  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  an  amiable  little  book  of  ram- 
bles through  the  world  of  wine,  rang- 
ing from  ancient  Madeiras  in  Boston 
to  fresh  young  Traminer  in  the  Napa 
Valley,  from  dinners  at  home  to  the 
three-star  restaurants  of  France. 

To  set  the  mood  for  reading  the 
book,  open  it  to  page  45  and  a  picture 
of  the  author  drinking  Champagne 
with  Andre  Simon.  Two  jollier  old 
gentlemen  you  couldn't  imagine. 

(This  book  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  author:  Francis  L.  Gould, 
1500  Wheeler  Way,  St.  Helena,  Calif. 
94574.  Price  $4.95,  California  resi- 
dents add  5  per  cent  sales  tax.  Please 
do  not  write  to  Wine  World.) 

— R.  B. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


HUNGARIAN  FOOD  IS 
JUST  LIKE  MEXICAN. 

Between  chile  and  paprika,  yo; 
have  a  hot  time  of  it  either  way.  An. 
when  you  serve  dishes  that  peopl 
have  been  spicing  up  for  centuries,  yo 
need  wine  that's  been  bred  to  brin 
fiery  dishes  down  to  tolerable  temper 
atures.  In  Hungary,  where  people  ea 
what  must  be  the  spiciest  diet  on  earth 
they  turn  down  the  burners  wit! 
Tokay  Aszu,  a  golden  wine  with  c 
faintly  madeira-like  flavor,  hiow  thi 
classic  Hungarian  vintage  is  avail 
able  in  better  package  stores  here 
Next  time  you're  serving 
spicy  food,  take  the  edge 
off  the  way  the 
Hungarians  do. 


HUNGARIAN  TOKAY  ASZU 

International  Vintage  Wines,  San  Francisco. 

WINE  WORLD 
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rHE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  WINE  MAK- 

NG  by  M.A.  Amerine,  H.W.  Berg  and 
V.V.  Cruess.  3rd  ed.  Avi  Pub.  Co., 
Vestport,  Conn.,  1972.  802p.  $27.00. 


VINE  BOOKS  are  tumbling  from  the 
)resses  of  the  Western  world  at  a  rate 
hat  would  defeat  anyone's  efforts  to 
;eep  up.  Still  it  remains  oddly  difficult 
o  find  the  answers  to  many  basic 
]uestions  about  wine.  There  are  travel 
>ooks  about  wine,  books  of  anecdotes. 
>ooks  of  wine  descriptions,  books  of 
eminiscence,  and   books  of  guidance 


on  the  selection  and  use  of  wines. 
Opinions  and  impressions  abound. 
That's  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  if 
one  wants,  say,  to  find  out  exactly 
the  role  of  sulphur  in  winemaking.  or 
just  what  happens  to  grapes  as  they 
ripen  such  books  are  of  little  help. 

For  many  years  the  staff  members 
of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  have  been  publishing  technical 
books  on  wine  of  a  very  high  standard 
of  excellence.  Because  these  books  are 
designed  for  specialists,  not  for  the 
average  wine-lover,  they  don't  spare 
the  technicalities.  Still  they  can  hard- 
ly be  ignored  by  any  serious  student 
of  wine,  because  they  contain  so  much 
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reliable,  up-to-date  information  that 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  elsewhere. 

This  book  will  be  useful  even  to 
those  who  know  no  chemistry,  if  they 
will  read  selectively.  The  first  chapter 
is  a  masterful  survey  of  the  making 
and  the  characteristics  of  virtually  all 
the  significant  wines  of  the  world, 
based  upon  original  sources.  The  non- 
scientific  reader  will  have  to  skip  light- 
ly through  the  second  chapter  on  the 
composition  of  grapes,  but  will  find 
the  next  on  American  wine-types  use- 
ful. The  long  chapter  on  winery  de- 
sign explains  the  equipment  and  oper- 
ations of  a  modern  winery  as  no  pop- 
ular book  does. 

The  sections  on  winemaking  which 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  book  are 
partly  technical  and  partly  descriptive. 

Legal  restrictions 

The  chapters  on  spoilage  of  wine 
will  probably  excite  few  amateurs,  but 
the  concluding  chapter  on  the  legal 
restrictions  on  winemaking  is  most 
interesting.  Questions  are  often  asked 
about  what  "chemicals"  can  be  add- 
ed to  wine.  A  complete  list  is  given 
on  pp.  743-748.  with  the  purpose  and 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  each. 

The  Technology  of  Wine  Making  is 
not  a  book  to  sit  down  with  and  read 
through,  but  it  is  a  basic  reference 
work  for  any  serious  wine  library. 
(Wine  World  does  not  stock  this  book, 
but  as  a  convenience  to  our  readers 
we  will  supply  it  on  special  order. 
No  discount  can  be  offered  on  the 
price  of  $27,  but  it  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. ) 

—R.  B. 


SCOTCH  WHISKY:  ITS  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  by  David  Daiches.  Macmil- 
lan,  N.Y.,  1972.  $9.95 


THERE  HAVE  been  various  books  on 
Scotch,  but  this  is  the  latest,  the  most 
scholarly,  the  most  readable,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  without  being  dog- 
matic. Professor  Daiches  does  not  ob- 
ject to  people  who  drink  Scotch  and 
lemonade.  He  only  hopes  that  they  do 
it  because  the  Scotch  improves  the 
lemonade  rather  than  that  the  lemon- 
ade kills  the  taste  of  the  Scotch. 

He  recounts  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment   of    Scotch    and    the    Scotch 
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RED  BORDEAUX 

1961  Haut  Bailly  $  28.50 

1961  Palmer  31.75 

1961  Cheval  Blanc  67.50 

1949  Cos  d'Estournel  85.00 

1947  Petrus  175.00 

1945  Calon  Segur  49.85 

1945  Latour  94.95 

1945  Mouton  Rothschild  118.95 

1929  Rauzan  Gassies  47.95 

1899  Lafite  Rothschild  325.00 

1893  Mouton  378.00 
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sketches  of  some  of  the 
lures  who  have  lent  their 
mous  brands  of  today.  One 

e  invention  of  the  patent 
ilowed  for  the  production 

vhisky    and    the    blended 

hich  have  turned  Scotch- 
m  a  cottage  trade  into  an 
*h  worldwide  markets. 
:ime  all  Scotch  was  heavy 
K  which  appealed  to  few 
)ls.  England  even  imported 
i<  redistilled  it  into  gin!  Pro- 
xies speaks  with  favor  of 
ted  Scotches,  but  it  is  ap- 
J  he  rich  single  malts  are  his 

here  is  in  this  country  a 
II  mt  definite  movement  in 
C)n  and,  in  happy  contrast 
ii  situation,  there  are  huge 
f  ne  malt  Scotch  whisky. 
v  book.  The  matter  of  per- 
e  as  rarely  been  so  well  put: 
p  njoy  best  is  best.  The  real 
is  nether  what  you  casually 
"  ik  you  enjoy  best  is  what 
ylo  enjoy  best,  or  would 
it  you  experimented  more 
n  paid   more   attention    to 

I  ink  when  you  drink  it." 
'  uld  apply  equally  well  to 

II  or  song. 

-R.B. 


STEWED  TO  THE  GILLS  by  Esther  & 
Birdina  Lewin.  Nash,  Los  Angeles, 
1971.  $7.95 


COMBINE  SOME  really  good-natured 
humor  with  a  catch  of  excellent 
recipes  and  lace  it  well  with  spirits— 
now  you've  got  a  really  fun  cook- 
book! Esther  and  Birdina  Lewin  have 
done  just  that  in  Stewed  to  the  Gills,  a 
most  refreshing  look  at  fish  and  wine 
cookery. 

Wines,  probably  more  than  any 
other  cooking  ingredient,  impart  ele- 
gance to  seafood  dishes  in  subtle  ways, 
long  the  secret  of  great  chefs.  Now,  in 
modern  recipes  and  a  very  easy-to-fol- 
low writing  style,  this  book  shows  how 
to  prepare  most  anything  the  sea  can 
offer.  The  titles  are  hilarious:  Tippler's 
Bass,  Pie-eyed  Clams,  Demon  Rum 
Sole,  Winemaster's  Cioppino,  Flounder 
Up  Tight,  Lobster  for  a  Pink  Lady, 
Salmon  in  High  Sjwrits  and  Happy 
Hour  Scallops,  as  openers. 

This  cook-book  has  the  look  and 
appeal  of  clean  professionally,  both  in 
taste  and  production.  It's  easy  to  see 
why.  Esther  Lewin,  author  of  the 
Peace  de  Resistance  cook-book,  is  a 
former    advertising    copywriter    and 


account  executive.  Born  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  a  haven  for  seafood  lovers,  she 
now  lives  in  Los  Angeles  with  her 
writer-husband  and  family.  Birdina 
Lewin  is  also  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness in  Los  Angeles  with  her  husband, 
and  is  a  former  research  librarian. 
Judging  from  the  recipes  and  wine 
variety  covered,  they  must  have  re- 
searched just  about  every  thing  that 
swims  in  the  ocean,  sober  and  other- 
wise. 

The  fun  is  endless.  Chapters  in- 
clude: Down  To  The  Sea  in  Schnapps; 
Name  Your  Poisson;  Off  the  Deep 
End;  Stewed  to  the  Gills;  Tuna  Ties 
One  On;  Soused,  Sauced,  Smashed, 
Shickered,  Spiked,  Soaked  and  Swiz- 
zled;  Crocked  Crab:  All  Tanked  Up, 
and  On  the  Wagon.  Illustrations  by  Jay 
Rivkin  are  just  as  delightful. 

The  selection  of  wines  and  spirits  in 
the  recipes  shows  a  lot  of  imagination 
and  flair.  Obviously  lacking  are  sugges- 
tions for  table  wines  to  be  served  with 
each  dish,  especially  for  a  wine-ori- 
ented book.  But  then,  it's  often  easy 
for  one  cook-book  writer  to  pick  at 
another's  work.  All  in  all,  it's  a  unique 
and  valuable  addition  to  any  kitchen 
or  wine  library.  In  fact,  I  only  wish  I'd 
written  it  myself! 

-D.F. 
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me  01  the  Bottle 


[TLE  OVER  a  year  ago  the 
Institute  set  off  a  controversy 
>ottle  sizes  of  wines  imported 
is  country,  and  fanned  the  heat 
:opy  full  of  phrases  such  as 
fill  foreign  bottles"  and  quotes 
ted  to  European  shippers  say- 
it  they  "held  back  only  a  few 
per  bottle,"  and  such  like. 
:an  bottles  in  general  use  were 
d  to  as  "standard  bottles,"  in 

suggesting  that  they  were  pos- 
nything  but  that. 
e  World  mail  was  unanimously 

the  proposal  to  force  European 

s  to  use  American  bottle  sizes, 
es  ranged  from  derisive  to  in- 
:,  and  language  from  sarcastic 
iive.  Arguments  advanced  both 
:rs  and  in  the  press  were  most- 
i  obvious  ones:  the  cost  of  spe- 
Ittles  would  certainly  be  pass- 
io  the  consumer  who  was  sup- 
io  benefit;  Europe's  finest  and 

comparable  wines  would  be  es- 
1  discriminated  against;  gov- 
ets  of  affected  foreign  countries 
d  likely  discriminate  against 
run  exports  in  retaliation;   and 

0  with  the  United  States  prob- 
5  in  to  go  to  metric  measure- 
s  self,  it  was  no  time  to  kick 

1  ss.  And  there  were  frequent 
feigs  as  to  whose  interest  was 
!  :"ved  by  all  the  concern  for  the 
Jr  r. 

ommittee  studying 

t  fall  the  matter  seemed  to 
twn  over.  Perhaps  the  Wine 
u'i  mail  was  no  more  favorable 
°U  because  at  the  winter  meet- 
r '  ■  Institute's  board  of  directors 
ln  brings  last  November,  it  was 

!th  no  dissent  to  name  a 
111  «  to  study  the   adoption   of 

*s  for  American  wines — an 

er  "if  you  can't  beat  'em,  join 

*t'oach.  The  sizes  being  con- 

fe:    i/4    iiter   (8  45    oz  }>    l/2 

I  oz.),  y4  liter  (25.36  oz.), 
■r,;?loz)-  2  liters  (67.63  oz.), 

^101.44  oz.)  and  4  liters 
••).  Under  the  proposal,  im- 
'«  would  have  to  come  in 


these  sizes  also. 

A  statement  made  formerly  and 
frequently  repeated  in  the  press  was 
not  mentioned.  The  Wine  Institute  had 
said  earlier  that  "the  fact  is  that  the 
bottle  size  most  frequenly  seen  is  the 
70-centiliter."  We  decided  to  investi- 
gate to  see  what  the  current  situation 
is.  In  several  Los  Angeles  retail  shops 
and  private  cellars,  we  examined  536 
Bordeaux  bottles  containing  wines 
ranging  from  inexpensive  regionals  to 
grand  chateaux  and  vintages  from 
1970  back  to  1945.  Apart  from  four 
bottles  on  which  nothing  could  be 
read,  every  one  had  "75  cl"  blown  in- 
to the  glass!  Examination  of  241  red 
and  white  Burgundies  from  all  parts 
of  the  district  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
bottle  of  other  than  75  centiliters.  The 
same  result  for  37  Rhone  bottles. 


French  law  strict 

This  was  not  surprising,  since 
French  law  is  as  careful  in  defining 
the  characteristics  of  bottles  as  it  is 
in  the  other  details  of  wine  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  Both  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundy  bottles  are  required  to 
be  of  75  centiliter  capacity,  with  a 
tolerance  of  2  per  cent  either  way 
allowed. 

Examination  of  162  German  bottles 
from  various  districts  yielded  155 
with  "71  cl"  blown  in  the  glass,  five 
with  "70  cl"  and  two  with  no  dis- 
cernible figure.  The  vintages  were 
mostly  1969  and  '70,  with  a  few  back 
to  1959. 

The  part  of  the  new  Wine  Institute 
proposal  that  all  wine,  American  and 
imported,  be  required  to  come  in 
bottles  of  the  sizes  listed  in  their  pro- 
posal and  given  above  may  not  be  so 
innocuous  as  it  sounds.  The  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy  half-bottles  are 
of  % -liter  capacity  and  their  mag- 
nums are  of  i'/i -liter  capacity.  Both 
sizes  would  be  excluded  under  the 
proposal. 

Even  in  3A  -liter  bottles,  French 
wines  might  not  pass  muster  because 
capacity  is  defined  differently  in  the 
French  and  American  regulations.  The 


American  regulations  say  how  much 
wine  is  to  be  put  in  the  bottle,  and 
then  control  the  size  of  the  bottle  by 
restricting  the  amount  of  head-space 
to  6  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  bottle.  The  French  define  the 
capacity  of  a  bottle  as  the  amount  of 
wine  required  to  fill  it  to  the  top  of 
the  neck.  The  volume  of  wine  ac- 
tually found  in  a  bottle  is  the  rated 
capacity  less  the  volume  of  the  cork 
and  the  volume  of  the  head-space. 

Differing  attitudes 

Some  will  be  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  French  bottles  are  then  smaller 
than  they  appear  to  be.  That  is  true 
from  an  American  viewpoint,  but  the 
two  approaches  to  bottle  capacity  re- 
flect the  differing  attitudes  toward 
wine.  The  French  set  the  bottle  size 
within  close  tolerances  and  then  fill 
right  up  to  the  cork,  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  air  to  which  the  wine  is 
exposed  (or  at  any  rate  they  did  until 
wine  became  so  expensive).  Ameri- 
can regulations  are  more  concerned 
with  the  revenue  than  with  the  wine. 
They  say  you  may  put  so  much  wine 
in  a  bottle  and  no  more.  Any  extra 
would  go  untaxed  and  that  would  be 
intolerable. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  proposed 
Wine  Institute  sizes  would  also  ex- 
clude Champagne  (80  cl),  Alsace  (72 
cl),  all  German  wines  of  any  quality, 
and  a  great  many  more. 

If  there  really  is  a  concern  about 
protecting  the  consumer,  would  it  not 
be  most  reasonable  and  simple  to  re- 
quire that  each  wine  come  in  bottles 
of  traditional  size  and,  if  the  size  is 
regulated  in  the  country  of  origin,  that 
that  be  the  size?  Doubtless  some  cheap 
French  wines  have  come  in  sub-size 
bottles.  Certainly  some  sherries  have. 
Sherries  from  all  the  reputable  houses, 
be  they  bottled  in  Spain,  England  or 
here,  are  in  either  25  or  25.6  oz.  bot- 
tles. "Bargain"  sherries  from  unknown 
shippers  frequently  come  in  bottles  of 
23  oz.  or  less.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  to  regulate.  Not  honorable  men 
and  ancient  traditions. 

— R.  B. 
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By  Any 

Other 
Name . 


FOR  A  LONG  TIME  familiar  wines 
were  imported  under  familiar  names, 
and  nobody  was  much  concerned 
about  what  the  names  were.  During 
the  1930's  California's  better  table 
wines  began  to  sail  under  grape  names, 
which  was  a  decided  improvement. 
Unfortunately  the  use  of  European 
place  names  continues  to  this  day. 
though  it  has  been  severely  restricted 
by  law  to  a  specified  list  of  names.  Be- 
fore that.  California  wines  could 
be  given  and  were  given  names 
such  as  Chateau  Margaux  and  Cha- 
teau d'Yquem. 

By  the  1940's  the  names  of  certain 
prestigious  grape  varieties  had  be- 
come so  well  know  to  the  American 
wine  buying  public  that  it  occurred  to 
an  importer  in  California  that  some 
obscure  European  wines  might  be 
more  saleable  under  grape  names  than 
under  the  legal  names  they  bore  in 
their  native  lands.  He  had  no  great 
success  with  the  idea,  but  more  en- 
terprising men  adopted  it  during  the 
following  decade,  and  soon  Pinot  Car- 
donnays  from  Southern  Burgundy  be- 
gan to  weigh  heavily  on  American 
shelves. 

French  regulations 

Clearly  such  labels  were  a  gimmick 
for  selling  wine  to  Americans  who 
were  familiar  with  Chardonnay  but 
not  with  the  various  place  names  un- 
der which  the  same  wines  were  sold  in 
France.  Some  defenders  of  California 
Chardonnays  were  quick  to  assert, 
without  the  full  force  of  fact  behind 
them,  that  the  French  government 
did  not  guarantee  that  the  wines  were, 
in  tact.  Chardonna\   in  any  part  what- 


lations  do  not  generally  show  much 
interest  in  grape  names  on  labels,  but 
they  show  a  deep  and  detailed  interest 
in  the  grapes  which  go  into  wines 
which  fall  under  the  appellation  con- 
trolee  laws. 

Thebuyer  of  French  wines  labeled 
Pinot  Chardonnay  does  have  the  pro- 
tection of  French  law  provided  he 
understands  it.  Granted,  only  a  sophis- 
ticated minority  of  consumers  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  French  appel- 
lations to  be  of  value  in  the  market- 
place, but  it  is  nonetheless  good  to 
get  the  matter  straight. 

Appellation  d'Origine 

Whatever  guarantee  the  buyer  has 
comes  through  the  appellation  d'ori- 
gine  on  the  label.  The  law  requires 
that  wines  in  the  appellations  of  Ma- 
con blanc.  Macon  superieur  and  Pinot- 
Chardonnay-Macon  be  made  only 
from  Chardonnay  and  Pinot  blanc 
grapes.  For  the  appellations  of  Ponil- 
ly-Fnissc.  Pouilly-Vinzelles  and  Pouil- 
ly-Lochc.  only  Chardonnay  may  be 
used,  as  is  also  true  of  Rully,  Mer- 
curey  and  Montagny.  If  the  appella- 
tion is  simply  Bonrgogne  or  some 
compound  term  including  that  word, 
then  the  wine  probably  contains  little 
or  no  Chardonnay.  whatever  else  the 
label  may  claim.  It  will  have  come 
from  the  more  common  varieties.  Ali- 
gote  and  Melon. 

Since  the  protection  of  grape  names 
on  labels  is  not  one  of  the  basic  intents 
of  French  law.  the  consumer  is  not  al- 
ways so  fortunate  as  he  is  with  Pinot 
Chardonnay.  For  example,  many  Bor- 
deaux appellations  require  little  or  no 
Cabernet  sauvignon.  It  is  an  American 
misconception  that  Bordeaux  reds  are 
basically  Cabernet.  Rather  they  are 
blends  of  grapes  regarded  is  desirable 
by  the  producers  and  the  law.  A  Bor- 
deaux red  labeled  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
does  not  have  to  contain  any  particu- 
lar percentage  of  that  grape.  Here  the 
buyer  is  taking  the  importer's  and 
shipper's  word  for  it. 

French  stricter 

Each  wine-producing  country  has 
its  own  ideas  about  the  essential  fac- 
tors in  wine  quality.  The  French  em- 
phasize site  and  grape  variety:  the  lat- 
ter, lot  it  he  >-aid  again,  usually  bv  im- 
plication    Tlv    law    lists   those    grapes 


which  may  be  used  in  a  given  appella- 
tion, and  all  others  arc  disallowed. 
That,  by  the  way.  is  stronger  than  the 
American  law  which  requires  a  min- 
imum of  51  per  cent  of  the  named 
grape  in  a  varietal  wine  and  is  silent 
as  to  the  remaining  49  per  cent. 

The  Germans  emphasize  the  weath- 
er and  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  site  is  important  but  not 
overriding.  As  an  example,  a  vineyard 
in  what  Frank  Schoonmakcr  calls  "the 
rather  dreary  little  town  of  Conz"  pro- 
duced a  great  Trockcnbecrcnauslese  in 
1959  and  it  fetched  a  very  high  price. 
Schoonmaker  does  not  even  mention 
the  vineyard.  Falkenstein.  or  the  fact 
that  wine  is  produced  in  Conz.  Nor- 
mally the  vineyard  does  not  produce 
anything  anyone  would  want  to  hear 
of.  but  in  1959  one  grower  looked  at 
the  remarkable  weather  and  decided 
to  go  for  broke.  He  won.  and  his 
achievement  was  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  hitherto  unknown  chateau  in  the 
Entrc-dcux-Mers  producing  a  wine  as 
good  as  Chateau  Lafitc  of  the  same 
year  and  able  to  command  the  same 
price.  It  is  unthinkable.  The  French 
approach  to  winemaking  would  not 
allow  it. 

System  needed 

As  wines  are  increasingly  imported 
from  many  countries,  it  is  essential  to 
settle  on  some  reasonably  simple,  fa- 
miliar and  meaningful  system  of  nam- 
ing them.  Place  names,  which  are  so 
important  in  the  French  scheme  of 
things,  fail  in  the  large  because  they 
are  too  numerous,  not  to  mention  mys- 
terious, when  they  are  in  exotic  lan- 
guages. 

Varietal  names  have  worked  reason- 
ably well  in  California,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
applying  them  more  widely,  at  least 
to  simple  table  wines  which,  fortunate- 
ly, are  a  large  fraction  of  the  wines 
involved.  Some  wines  obviously  have 
to  be  excluded.  Wines  such  as  many 
Rhones.  which  are  traditionally  blends 
with  no  variety  dominating,  are  out. 
So  are  wines  whose  character  is  deriv- 
ed more  from  a  particular  production 
process  than  from  a  particular  grape. 
The  bottle-fermentation  of  ch*"!' 
paenc.  the  govcrno  process  for  Chi- 
anti.  and  the  complicated  process  tor 
makinc  sherrv  arc  examples. 

It    varietal    names    ,,rc   to  work    tc 


'..  ■  j.      i  y  ■.'/..  -  - '  <i 

'•><LJp  -}^   ..." 

led  wines,  it  appears  that  a  num- 
f  conditions  have  to  be  satisfied, 
very  minimum,  the  country  of 
i  has  actually  to  be  growing  sig- 
nt  quantities  of  the  varieties  nam- 
i  its  labels.  That  is  the  basis  of 
urrent  controversy  over  Spanish 

labeled  with  famous  grape 
s.  There  has  to  be  a  degree  of 
will  at  both  ends,  with  the  pro- 
s  and  with  the  importers.  That 
;  to  be  the  case  with  Yugoslavian 

whose  producers   want  Jo   be 

ted  in  the  international  market 

whose    wines    sometimes    (what 

can  anyone   claim?)  taste   like 

irieties  they  are  named  for. 

1  ,-• 


Varietal  names 

is  desirable  that  the  laws  of  the 
ry  of  origin  support  the  system  - 
rietal  names,  as  the  Spanish  laws 
)t,  but  not  too  much  can  be  ex-  ;> 
i  from  that  direction.  A  country  "} 
lardly  be  expected  to  fundamen- 
recast  its  laws  for  the  benefit  of  ^ 
atively  small   overseas   clientele, 
iver,  the  great  efforts  in  recent 

of  such  important  winegrowing 
ries  as  Germany  and  Italy  to  re- 

their  wine  laws  with  an  eye  on 
nternational  market,  show  what 
me  done  when   the  incentive    is 

enough.  '      ■     ^    '     '■■?■'* 

je  final  responsibility  has  to  lie 
I  the   American    authorities   who 

to  approve  all  wine  labels.  They 
1  i  satisfy  themselves  that  labels 
onest,  and  if  they  cannot  do  that,  _ 
fa   consider    whatever    facts    are 
1  ble  and  weigh  their  judgment  ac- 

igly.  Is  it  likely  that  a  Chardon- 
'  ould  be  made  in  Spain,  shipped 

r  as  California,  and  sold  profit- 

or  99  cents?  Is  it  likely  that  any- 
;vould  plant  cool-country  grapes 
:  as  Chardonnay  in  the  warm  dis- 
:  from  which  the  99-cent  wines 
J  7  come?  -*■'.' 

1  i  encouraging  that  the  authorities 
!!  announced  that  an  investigation 

•h  wines  is  to  be  made.  It  is  to 

ped  that  in  whatever  action  they 
f  they  recognize  the  diverse  ap- 
:  hes  to  wine  in  the  various  pro- 
cg  countries  of  the  world,  and 
1  hey  try  to  understand  and  take 

ltage  of  the  various  bodies  of 
*  'hich  exist  in  the  countries  send- 
S !  their  wines. 

— R.  B. 
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((Not   really'  out  in  the  forest  -  although  there  are  beautiful 
:  ^virgin  woods  in  California's  famous  Sonoma  Valley  where  vintage 
-  Sebastiani  Wines  are  made.     S  ,       '"_      '^ 

~\!But  we  do  age  our  wines  in  the  woods  of  old  redwood  casks  and 
s   oak  barrels -sometimes  for  as  long  as  five  years.  It's  the  unhurried, 
3  old-world  way.  Redwood  softens  the  wine  ancfoak  mellows  it.  .-4r 
J  enhancing  the  delicate  taste  and  bouquet  of  the  fine  premium 
grape.  Wine,  when  it's  delicately  caressed  by  the  essence  of  the 
^wood,  takes  on  a  subtle  change  in  character  . . .  a  maturity  which 
,  7  can  make  the  difference  between  a  good  wine  and  a  great  wine. 
Our  family  has  been  aging  wine  in  the  woods  for  three  generations. 
\  It's  part  of  the  Sebastiani  family  tradition.  And  it  makes  great 
wine.  v  -  -')•''■'■     ' 

You    won't  find   wines  from   Sebastiani   Vineyards  everywhere 
■  because  wines  made  our  way  can't  be  mass  produced.  But  they're 
worth  looking  for.  If  your  local  retailer  doesn't  have  our  wines, 
;  write  me  for  the  name  of  one  in  your  area  who  does.  I'll  also  be 
.  happy  to  send  you  our  free  wine  booklet.        Sam  J.  Sebastiani      , 
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.Sebastiani 

VINEYARDS 

P.O.  Box  AA.  Sonoma,  California  95476 
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Mirassou 

Five  generations  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  vineyards 


by  Roy  Brady 
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The  two  bottlinzs  of  1971  Mirassou  White  Burgundy.  The  one  on 
the  right  was  aged  in  American  oak  as  the  label  says;  the  one  on  the 
left  was  aged  in  French  oak  though  the  label  does  not  say  so. 
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The  two  bottlings  of  1971  Mirassou  White  Burgundy.  The  one  on 
the  right  was  aged  in  American  oak  as  the  label  says;  the  one  on  the 
left  was  aged  in  French  oak  though  the  label  does  not  say  so. 
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THE  YOUNGER  MIRAS- 
SOUS  like  to  call  themselves 
the  Fifth  Generation  and 
their  fathers  the  Fourth  Gen- 
eration. It  all  goes  back  to  great- 
great-grandfather  Pierre  Pellier,  who 
arrived  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  al- 
most a  century-and-a-quarter  ago.  His 
brother  Louis  from  La  Rochelle  was 
the  first  member  of  the  family  to 
settle  in  California.  Pierre  joined  him 
two  years  later,  bringing  with  him 
from  France  cuttings  of  grape  vines. 
We  don't  know  what  the  varieties 
were,  but  they  must  obviously  have 
been  French  and  considered  superior 
by  the  brothers.  Louis  set  them  out  in 
his  nursery,  to  become  one  of  the 
earliest  growers  of  the  better  French 
varieties  in  California.  He  made  a 
little  wine  which  the  California  State 
Agricultural  Society  pronounced  very 
good  in  1859. 

Louis'  vineyard  was  right  in  San 
Jose,  and  disappeared  under  the  city 
streets  long  ago.  In  1863  brother  Pi- 
erre took  himself  off  to  the  foothills 
six  miles  east  of  town,  and  began 
planting  a  vineyard  which  grew  to 
cover  fifty  acres  in  a  district  later  to 
be  known  as  Evergreen.  He  built  a 
winery  and  continued  to  operate  it 
until  his  death  after  forty-two  years 
in  California. 

Mirassou  name 

The  Mirassou  name  entered  the 
family  scene  in  1881,  borne  by  Pierre 
Mirassou.  another  French  immigrant, 
who  married  a  Pellier  daughter.  Just 
how  and  when  he  got  into  winegrow- 
ing is  not  clear.  He  did  have  a  nursery 
in  San  Jose  for  a  while,  and  later  a 
winery  in  the  Evergreen  district.  Pro- 
hibition closed  the  winery,  and  two  of 
Pierre's  three  sons  went  off  to  grow 
prunes  and  other  produce  inoffensive 
to  the  blue-nose  set.  Peter  continued 
to  cultivate  the  vineyards,  and  pros- 
pered by  selling  grapes  to  do-it-your- 
selfers, so  that  he  was  ready  to  get 
back  into  winemaking  when  the  Great 
Experiment  turned  out  to  be  the  Great 
Flop. 

Although  well  known  within  the 
wine  industry,  the  Mirassou  name  was 
meaningless  to  most  wijie  buyers,  be- 
cause until  the  early  1960's  the  winery 
specialized  in  making  premium  wines 
for  other  wineries.  During  the  1950's 
a  lot  of  Mirassou  wine  was  drunk  un- 
der several  widely-seen  labels,  but  if 
you  wanted  to  drink  it  under  its  own 
name  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
search  out  the  winery. 

The  Fourth  Generation,  consisting 
of  Edmund  and  Norbert  Mirassou, 
sons  of  Peter,  had  a  good  business 
going,  but  the  Fifth  Generation,  their 
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iSAN    JOSE 


1.  The  San  Vicente  Ranch 

2.  The  Mission  Ranch 

3.  Mirassou  Winery  (From  Highway  101,  the  main 
coastal  route  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  take  the  Capitol  Expressway  turn-off 
east  on  the  south  side  of  San  Jose.  Turn  on  A- 
born  road  and  continue  about  three  miles  east 
to  the  winery.) 


MohoAnhu. 
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Ray  Krause,  publicity  director,  looks  over 
a  chilling  tank  where  wine  is  clarified. 


sons  and  son-in-law,  took  a  look  at 
the  booming  wine  industry  and  had 
other  ideas.  Why  let  someone  else 
handle  the  marketing  of  your  wine, 
when  the  public  is  so  eager  to  buy  it? 
It  is  more  profitable  to  go  out  under 
your  own  label.  The  change  seems  to 
have  had  desirable  side-effects  too. 
Wine  producers  naturally  take  more 
interest  and  pride  in  wines  which  go 
out  under  their  own  names  rather 
than  in  anonymous  tank-trucks. 

The   organization   of   the   Mirassou 
Winery    is     interesting    and     possiblv 
unique.  Edmund's  three  sons,  Daniel. 
Jim    and    Peter,    and    Norbert's    so;; 
Steve  and  son-in-law  Don  Alexander 
formed   a   partnership   to    buy   grapes 
from   the   Fourth   Generation   and   to 
make    and    market     the    wine.     The 
Fourth    Generation    gradually    phased 
out  its  winemaking  as  the   bulk-wine 
business  decreased.  From  now  on  all 
wine  will  be  made  by  the  Fifth  Gen- 
eration and  mostly  sold  under  the  Mir- 
assou label. 

Responsibility  split 

It  is  a   bit   difficult   to  see   exactly 
what    responsibility   each   member    of 
the  partnership   has,    because   all   the 
important    decisions    are    group    deci- 
sions.   Steve    is    responsible    for    Cal- 
ifornia sales  and  Daniel  for  sales  out- 
side   the    state.    Both    are    deeply    in- 
volved in  marketing.  Jim  is  the  comp- 
troller and  Peter  runs  the  vineyards. 
Don  Alexander,  who  married  Francine 
Mirassou,   has  the  title  of  production 
manager,    but    again    it    appears    that 
decisions  on  the  handling  of  the  wines 
involve     discussions    with     a     lot    of 
people. 

Winemaker  since  1941  is  Max 
"Mackie"  Huebner,  who.  approaching 
seventy-four  this  year,  is  moving  more 


rt  Mirassou  discusses   the   1972   vin- 
uith  Bud  Burke. 


Bud    Burke,    Mirassou's   insouciant    Southwestern    sales    manager, 
with  winemaker  Max  Huebner  and  Linda  Mello  of  office  staff. 


:onsnItant  status,  though  he  still 
more  than  full-time  because  that 
t  he  wants. 

n't  think  of  another  winery  that 
onored    its    winemaker    with    a 

bottling.  A  1969  Pinot  Noir 
:dicated  to  Mackie.  and  his  pic- 

on  the  back-label,  which  tells 
;  was  born  in  Schwabische  Hall, 
my.  in  1899,  and  worked  in  an- 
rvinery  in  the  Evergreen  District 
trteen  years  before  coming  to 
rtu.  To  the  Fifth  Generation  he 
rays  been  there,  because  he  was 
ii    Mirassou    wine    when     they 

laving  around  the  barrels  as 
In. 

Expand  vineyards 

ie  Fourth    Generation    began    to 

ze>ack  in  the  1950's  that  the  ur- 

sieeze  was  on.  and  they  would 

i  time  to  look  beyond  the  vine- 

s  grounding  the  winery  for  their 

es  They    began     planting    their 

Bis  near  Soledad   (see   map)   in 

d  planted  vineyards  for  Paul 

'Oi  nearby    at    the    same    time. 

Hire   are   two    Mirassou    vine- 

>  nir  Soledad. 

i  X)0-acre   Mission   Ranch   west 
ligvay    101    is    owned    by    the 
Lh  ieneration,  and  the  560-acre 
Write  Ranch  east  of  the  high- 
be  igs  to  the  Fifth  Generation, 
^a  Jose  urban  spread  has  been 
»|»  the  vineyards   around   the 
■  ut   360   acres   remain,    until 
'vtpers  mass  for  another  thrust, 
tl  winery   has   the    first    right 
us  on  another  thousand  acres 
ecl.  plus  other  vineyard  con- 
ns (  is  in  good  shape  for  get- 
raF'  in  this  time  of  shortages. 
re    talk  of  building  a  winery 
:d;  to  shorten  the  distance  be- 


tween vineyard  and  winery,  but  in 
all  probability  the  present  winery  will 
be  kept  as  headquarters  because  of  its 
more  convenient  and  historic  loca- 
tion. 

Mechanical  harvesting 

The  distance  between  vineyard  and 
winery  is  really  almost  irrelevant  be- 
cause of  Mirassou's  grape-handling. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  go  to 
mechanical  harvesting  in  1969.  and 
have  been  pleased  with  the  results. 
Last  year  they  harvested  70  per  cent  of 
their  crop  by  machine.  Grapes  are 
harvested,  run  through  one  of  two 
crushers  mounted  on  the  harvester, 
and  pumped  into  a  tank  blanketed 
with  carbon  dioxide  within  minutes. 
When  the  harvester  tanks  are  filled 
they  are  pumped  into  a  wheeled  tank, 
also  under  carbon  dioxide,  for  trans- 
port to  the  winery.  So  treated,  the 
juice  is  not  exposed  to  oxidation  or 
wild  fermentation,  even  on  a  long 
journey. 

The  present  winery  dates  back  only 
to  1937,  but  it  has  already  acquired 
an  historic  air  which  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  lose.  Besides  that,  a  great  many 
people  find  it  more  accessible  than 
the  wineries  up  in  Napa  and  Sono- 
ma. Vast  housing  tracts  fill  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  and  motorists  on  the 
heavily  traveled  101  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  can  get 
to  the  winery  with  a  detour  of  a  few 
minutes  (see  map  for  directions). 

The  tasting  roor*  is  inviting,  with 
the  wood-burning  fireplace  built  of 
old  San  Francisco  cobble-stones  al- 
ways going  in  chilly  weather.  One 
thing  that  always  puzzles  inexperi- 
enced visitors  is  the  warren  of  big 
steel  tanks  standing  in  the  open  be- 
hind   the    winery — vertical    tanks    of 


gleaming  stainless  steel  and  horizontal 
ones  crouching  like  fat  spindly-legged 
yellow  dachshunds.  The  visitor  pro- 
tests that  the  heat  and  cold  cannot 
be  good  for  the  wine.  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  that  such  huge  masses  of 
wine  warm  and  cool  so  slowly  that 
they  are  not  appreciably  affected  dur- 
ing the  length  of  time  they  stand  in 
the  tanks.  Open-air  tanks  are  used 
even  in  the  blistering  hot  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Vintages  tasted 

Last  January  I  took  a  run  up  to 
the  winery  with  Bud  Burke,  the  in- 
souciant Mirassou  representative  in 
Southern  California,  to  check  on  the 
latest  developments.  Dan  Mirassou 
presided  over  an  extensive  tasting  of 
both  current  vintages  and  some  in- 
teresting old  wines  no  longer  on  the 
market.  I  know  that  some  people  are 
only  irritated  by  reading  about  old 
wines  which  they  are  unlikely  to  taste, 
but  such  accounts  appeal  to  others. 
myself  for  one.  Though  I  may  not 
taste  exactly  the  same  wines.  I  learn 
what  to  expect  from  keeping  younger 
vintages.  If  you  are  not  of  like  mind, 
be  warned!  Do  not  read  beyond  the 
1969  Zinfandel.  The  '66  champagne  is 
definitely  unavailable. 

We  gathered  around  an  immense 
table  in  the  new  tasting  room  about 
10:30  a.m.  and  set  to  work.  We  start- 
ed with  two  white  wines — or.  to  be 
more  exact,  with  samples  of  one  white 
wine  that  had  been  treated  in  two 
ways.  It  was  a  1971  blend  of  about 
80  per  cent  Pinot  Blanc  and  20  per 
cent  of  Sauvignon  Blanc  and  French 
Coiombard.  a  combination  that  sounds 
a  little  startling  but  proves  entirely 
successful.  The  wines  are  both  labeled 
Monterey-Santa  Clara  White  Burgun- 
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The  Mirassous  foresaw 
the  urban  squeeze  in 
time  to  expand  their 
vineyard  properties. 


Secretary  Ruth  Wiens  beside  an  ancient 
vine  in  Mirassou's  Santa  Clara  vineyard. 

dy  1971,  and  one  of  them  has  the  ad- 
ditional phrase  "American  Oak."  The 
latter  wine  was  an  experiment  to 
see  what  effect  American  oak  barrels 
would  have  as  compared  to  the  more 
usual  French  oak  for  this  sort  of  wine. 
It  was  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
importance  of  such  details  of  wine- 
making  as  the  variety  of  wood  used 
for  aging.  The  wine  aged  in  French 
barrels  may  be  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  the  kind  of  oak  is  not  men- 
tioned on  the  label.  It  has  a  fuller 
golden  color  and  a  fairly  rich  Char- 
donnay-like  bouquet.  It  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  could  readily  pass  for 
Chardonnay. 

The  wine  from  American  oak  seems 
less  developed  and  less  rich,  though  it 
was  exactly  the  same  to  start,  a  good 
wine  but  not  nearly  as  good  as  that 
from  French  oak.  Opinions  were 
unanimous  on  that  point.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  batch  of  wine 
was  put  in  American  oak.  so  that  is 
much  the  scarcer  wine  though  there 
is  some  on  the  market.  The  winery,  I 
believe,  is  sold  out. 

Monterey-Santa  Clara  Johannisberg 
Riesling  1971  has  a  slightly  musty 
smell,  derived  possibly  from  the 
small  amount  of  Sylvaner  it  contains 
— which  seems  to  mask  the  Johan- 
nisberg flavor.  Not  a  bad  wine,  but 
not  what  one  expects  of  Johannisberg 
Riesling. 

Here  are  my  notes  on  the  other 
wines  tasted: 


Notes  on  whites 

MONTEREY  JOHANNISBERG 
RIESLING  1972.  Much  better  bou- 
quet, a  real  beauty  in  fact.  Fine 
varietal  flavor — very  fruity  and  clean 
and  not  too  sweet.  Still  in  the  barrel 
— watch  for  it  later  in  the  year. 


Eric    Anderson,    retail    sales    manager    and 
part-time  chef,  prepares  a  tasty  shishkebab. 

CHARDONNAY  1971,  HARVEST 
BOTTLING.  A  lovely-looking  golden 
wine  with  an  unexpected  fresh  woodsy 
scent.  It  not  being  identified  at  first, 
I  fleetingly  thought  it  might  be 
Gewurztraminer,  but  that  wasn't 
right.  The  taste  didn't  suggest  Car- 
donnay  either.  It  is  a  good  full- 
bodied  wine  with  an  individualit. 
which  is  fine  as  long  as  you  do  not 
think  of  it  as  Chardonnay. 

MONTEREY  RIESLING  1971.  At  its 
best  the  Sylvaner  yields  a  light  but 
unmistakable  flavor.  Its  common  de- 
fect is  flatness  because  of  low  acidity. 
In  this  wine  that  was  very  nicely 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  25  per 
cent  French  Colombard,  a  grape 
which  has  high  acidity  without  con 
flicting  flavor.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  good  kind  of  blending  to  achieve 
desirable  character  rather  than  mere- 
ly to  stretch.  A  touch  of  sweetness 
makes   it  a   very   successful   wine. 

GEWURZTRAMINER  1971,  HAR- 
VEST BOTTLING.  Has  a  very  pretty 
light  golden  color.  The  bouquet  is  not 
strong  for  Gewurztraminer,  but  it 
will  be  ample  for  all  but  real  aficion- 
ados of  the  grape.  The  flavor  is  not 
as  assertive  as  the  bouquet  causes 
one  to  expect,  and  a  relatively  low 
acidity  helps  to  mute  it.  It  is  a  wine 
for  those  who  may  have  found  Ge- 
wurztraminer rather  much  of  a  good 
thing.  It  is  a  fine  grape  that  is 
under-appreciated  in  this  country. 


Notes  on  reds 

GAMAY  BEAUJOLAIS  1971.  Here, 
as  with  a  few  other  wines,  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  name  as  it  will  appear 
on  the  labels,  because  this  was  an 
unlabeled  sample  taken  from  the  bar- 
rel. I'd  be  happy  to  drink  this  out 
of  the  barrel  with  a  straw.  It's  very 
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t  was  one  of  first  California  vineyards  to  go  to  mechan- 
■jestinz.   Grapes    are    crushed    on    harvester. 


with  a  purple  edge,  but  what 
•table  raspberry-scent  it  has! 
tastes  just  as  good.  I  hope 
et  it  into  bottle  soon  so  we 
t  going  on  it. 

Y  BEAUJOLAIS  1970.  One 
^ay  it's  a  pretty  little  wine  if 
d  not  just  tasted  the  '71.  It 
tly    fruity    and    soft,    though 

like  as  luxuriant  as  the   '71. 

other  hand  it  is  an  improve- 
i  the  stiffish  '69  (not  at  this 
I. 

XDEL  1970.  Still  in  the  wood, 
s  a  fine  spicy-fruity  nose.  In 
ison  the  flavor  seems  some- 
ilunted — but  good.  Has  high 
and  may  be  expected  to  de- 
irther  in  the  barrel. 


XDEL  1969.  Fine  rich  nose 
;p  color.  The  taste  is  tannic 
•kward  but  also  fine  and  rich. 
co  be  a  tremendous  wine  with 
ge.  They  plan  to  offer  some 
>r  three  years,  but  there  won't 
h — not  much  over  200  cases 
ier.  It  is  from  a  small  Miras- 
leyard  at  Gilroy,  which  I 
mentioned    before. 


.nd  the  champagnes 

''AGNE  1966.  Held  as  an  ex- 
t  and  disgorged  only  six 
ago,  it  has  surprisingly  little 
lavor.  Aged  character  is  ex- 
but  I'd  guess  it  will  decline 
nv  on. 


'AG\'E  AU  NATUREL  1969. 
ch-to-be-desired  yeast  flavor 
clearer  here  than  in  the  '66 — 
Rarely  if  ever  have  I  tasted 
ill  developed  in  a  California 
jne.  If  they  can   do   it   again 


they  have  really  got  on  to  some- 
thing. Not  yet  on  the  market,  so 
keep   an   eye  open. 


CHAMPAGNE  BRUT  1969.  Exactly 
the  same  as  au  Naturel  with  a  slight 
sweetening — still  a  dry  wine. 


And  more  reds 

SPARKLING  GAM  AY  BEAUJOL- 
AIS 1969.  Several  of  those  present 
were  exercised  over  this,  but  I  can 
only  say  that  red  bubbly  is  not  my 
cup  of  tea.  It  is  no  way  to  treat  a 
grape  that  made  such  a  luscious  still 
wine  in   1971. 

SANTA  CLARA  CABERNET  SAU- 

VIGNON  1965.  Has  a  very  good  ma- 
ture bouquet  and  lightish  Cabernet 
flavor,  but  it's  getting  a  bit  long  in 
the  tooth  and  will  soon  be  only  an 
aged  oddity. 

MONTEREY  CABERNET  SAUVIG- 

NON  1968.  Full-blown  Cabernet  flav- 
or. A  fine  young  wine  on  the  way 
up.  It  has  already  surpassed  the  '65 
and    will    certainly    last   longer. 

PETITE  SIRAH  1970.  Tasted  out  of 
the  barrel  in  the  cold  winery  just 
before  we  had  to  head  for  the  airport. 
Delicious!  Big  and  dark  and  full  of 
fruit   and    character. 

ZINFANDEL  1970.  A  parsley-like 
odor  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
good  fruity  flavor.  A  little  longer  in 
the  barrel    may   correct   that. 


On  the  flight  back  the  stewardess  of- 
fered cocktails,  but  that  would  have 
broken  the  spell.  We  held  out  for  a 
wine  dinner  at  La  Riviera  in  Santa 
Monica.  • 


THE  WINERY  HAS 
EXPERIMENTED  WITH 
BOTH  AMERICAN 
AND  FRENCH  OAK 
BARRELS 
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Tasting  turns  up 
interesting  differences 
between  old  and  new 


m      mm       A    TACHE    is    one    of    the 
ym  M        proudest    names    in    Burgun- 
M         dy  and,  in  consequence,  one 
JLm^m  oi  her  most  expensive  wines. 
The    entire    fifteen    acres    of 
the  vineyard  belong  to  the  prestigious 
Domaine  de   la   Romanee-Conti,   and 
are    separated     from    the    Romanee- 
Conti  vineyard  itself  only  by  the  thin 
strip  of  Grande  Rue. 

Generations  of  writers  have  written 
of  the  wines  of  the  domaine,  pens 
atremble  with  emotion.  They  describe 
the  wines  as  having  incomparable  vel- 
vetiness,  a  penetrating  bouquet  of  vio- 
lets, extreme  delicate  softness,  the 
perfume  of  cherries,  an  extraordinary 
blend  of  elegance  and  vigor,  an  al- 
most Oriental  opulence,  and  so  on 
and  on. 

Price  out  of  sight 

With  only  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  cases  of  La  Tache  made  each 
year,  such  inflammatory  panegyrics 
have  had  two  obvious  effects.  They 
have  driven  the  price  of  the  wine  to 
heights  no  rational  person  would  con- 
done for  something  to  drink,  and  they 
have  diverted  attention  from  the 
wines  themselves.  Since  no  drink 
could  be  so  supernal  as  the  domaine 
wines  have  been  described  to  be,  peo- 
ple are  induced  to  taste  their  expec- 
tations rather  than  the  wine  in  the 
glass  before  them.  Once  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wine  is  blown  up  to  suffi- 
ciently Brobdingnagian  dimensions, 
the  actual  quality  of  the  wine  may  be- 
come almost  irrelevant. 

To  arrive  at  a  balanced  view  of  La 
Tache  (any  other  famous  wine  would 
have  done  as  well — it  just  happened 
that  La  Tache  was  available),  a  group 
of  experienced  tasters  assembled  in 
San  Francisco  last  summer  to  taste 
ten  vintages  of  the  wine.  They  had 
all  tasted  so  many  celebrated  wines 
over  the  years  that  this  was  no  extra- 
ordinary nor  unsettling  experience. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  anyone  was 
blase  about  the  tasting.  No  matter 
how  much  wine  one  has  tasted,  the 
prospect  of  ten  vintages  of  one  of 
Burgundy's  greatest  is  exciting,  but  it 
does  not  have  to  be  exciting  enough 
to  seriously  cloud  judgment. 

The  bottles  were  gathered  from  re- 
liable sources  and  given  a  good  rest 
before  being  lined   up  in  a  spacious 


WHAT'S 
HAPPENING  TC 
LA  TACHE? 


by  Roy  Brady 
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room.  Each  was  decanted  im- 
:ly  before  serving,  so  that  it 
e  tasted  before  any  air-induced 
;  might  take  place.  As  the  first 
as  poured,  conversation  quick- 
id  and  a  mood  of  high  serious- 
>k  over.  The  wines  were  to  be 
carefully  and  judged  as  Bur- 
not    as    rare    and     famous 


One  judge's  notes 

are  the  notes  of  one  judge 
nbers  in  parentheses  after  the 
are  the  overall  ratings  of  the 
given  by  H.  W.  Yoxall  in  his 
t  book  on  the  wines  of  Bur- 
ratings  run  from  1  (poor)  to 
jst): 

U),  Pasty  bouquet  overlying 
k  Burgundy  character.  Fla- 
is  slightly  aromatic  but  too 
k — leaves  the  mouth  almost 
antly  as  the  wine  is  swal- 
k1.  Color  also  weak. 
16).  Darker  than  the  '67  but 
not  dark.  Has  a  peculiar, 
y  odor  that  follows  through 
he  taste  and  prevents  any 
>yment  of  the  wine.  It  is  not 
i  taste  of  any  common  defect, 
i  the  bottle  should  probably 
!  disqualified  as  abnormal, 
rest  wine  of  the  group. 
13).  Color  is  ominously  thin, 
lfirst  trial  of  the  bouquet  is 
!isuring — light  but  pleasant, 
lor  is  sweet  and  pleasing 
i<gh  excessively  light — hard- 
ems  a  red  wine  at  all.  Bet- 
n.han  '66. 

w).  Bouquet  is  small  and 
W  unremarkable,  and  the 
ir  does  little  to  rescue  the 
i).  It  is  neither  big  nor  rich 
i  was  several  years  ago.  In- 
'■(  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  us- 
ghe  word  thin  once  more.  A 
m  disappointment. 
1  \).  This  year  had  such  a 
jl  reputation  that  few  of  its 
It  were  ever  imported,  but 
Mis  no  poor  wine.  The  bou- 
f  is  light  and  sweet.  The 
v  is  clean  and  true  but 
- !  a  bit  diluted  as  it  were. 
').  As  with  the  '61,  what 
°3  have  been  a  giant  isn't. 
:  le  bouquet  and  tiring  fla- 
f  hat  startlingly  lacks  the 
P  and  spiciness  it  once  had. 
)■  A  real  Burgundy  at 
;'  It  has  a  very  good  mature 


bouquet.  Color  is  full  and  at- 
tractive. The  taste  is  sweet, 
fresh  and  lightly  aromatic — 
very  pleasing  indeed.  Third 
best  wine. 

1953  (6).  Clean,  fully  mature  bou- 
quet. Still  sweet.  Fading  but 
not  faded.  A  notably  elegant 
and  very  attractive  wine.  Best 
of  the  lot. 

1951  (2).  Here  is  a  surprise!  The 
vintage  was  a  disaster,  but  this 
wine  still  lives  after  twenty-one 
years,  and  is  not  weak  like 
some  of  its  younger  brethren. 
Very  light,  almost  ethereal 
taste  that  remains  perfectly 
fresh  and  clean.  A  slight  hint 
of  scorched  taste  does  not  de- 
tract from  its  enjoyment.  Four- 
th best  wine. 

19b8  (5.)  This  has  a  gently  pep- 
pery bouquet  that  is  both  un- 
usual and  attractive.  It  is  a 
big  wine  with  the  richest  taste 
of  all,  and  continues  firm  and 
vigorous  as  its  first  quarter- 
century  draws  near,  indeed 
more  vigorous  than  the  1953. 
The  great  elegance  of  the  latter 
prevails,  however,  putting  this 
in  second  place. 

Tasting  one  particular  set  of  bot- 
tles does  not  prove  anything  conclu- 
sively, but  it  may  lend  support  to 
certain  possibilities.  Here  the  striking 
fact  is  that  the  four  top-ranked  wines 
are  the  four  oldest  wines.  Age  itself 
is  certainly  not  the  explanation,  be- 
cause some  of  the  younger  wines  are 
already  well  along  in  decline. 

Are  changing  methods  of  winemak- 
ing  the  explanation?  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  methode  nouvelle 
whereby,  in  particular,  all  the  stems 
are  removed  before  fermentation,  and 
fermentation  on  the  skins  is  reduced 
to  four  or  five  days.  This  differs  from 
the  older  method,  in  which  all  or  part 
of  the  stems  remained  in  the  ferment- 
ing vat  to  give  the  wine  more  tannin. 

Longer  fermentation  time  also  gave 
the  wine  greater  strength  and  poten- 
tial for  aging.  The  drawback  was  that 
the  wine  took  so  much  longer  to  ma- 
ture, and  that  is  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage in  today's  market,  where  any 
wine  with  an  established  name  sells 
immediately. 

The  choice  is  between  wines  that 
are  big  and  stiff  while  young,  but  ma- 
ture into  a  splendid  old  age,  or  wines 
that  are  light  and  charming  in  youth, 


but  soon  fade  into  weak,  sickly,  in- 
sipid senility. 

This  tasting  underscores  the  choice, 
a  choice  which  can  only  be  made  by 
refusing  to  buy  the  methode  nouvelle 
wines  at  many  times  the  prices  of 
their  robust  predecessors.  That  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  price  of  famous 
wines  might  be  reduced.  There  is  no 
hope  of  that,  but  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  returning  to  their  noblest  era. 
and  even  of  surpassing  that  era  with 
the  technology  now  available.  If  you 
must  pay  through  the  nose,  try  at 
least  to  get  what  you  are  paying  for. 


Return  to  La  Tache 


SOME  MONTHS  AFTER  the  La 
Tache  dinner  in  San  Francisco,  two 
older  vintages  were  served  at  a  dinner 
in  Los  Angeles.  They  were  the  1943 
and  '42,  both  excellent  years  for  red 
Burgundy,  but  uncertain  because  they 
were  war  years.  Few  indeed  are  the 
Burgundies  of  today  that  will  live 
gracefully  for  thirty  years,  but  des- 
pite wartime  problems  old  methods 
were  in  the  ascendance,  and  wines 
were  made  to  live  and  grow  for  many 
years  as  these  did. 

La  Tache  1943.  tasted  first,  was  a 
great,  rich  old  Burgundy  with  a 
classic  flavor  that  has  ail-but  vanished 
from  the  experience  of  wine-lovers. 
With  the  new  winemaking  one  would 
be  surprised  to  find  a  Burgundy  of 
half  this  age  so  fresh  and  sound.  But 
good  as  it  was.  the  '42  swept  into  first 
place  with  quiet  elegance.  It  was  soft- 
er, older,  and  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
'43,  a  truly  beautiful  old  Burgundy 
without  a  trace  of  decay. 

Both  bottles  were  bought  in  Lon- 
don a  couple  of  years  ago  and  prob- 
ably owe  much  to  a  cold  English 
cellar  for  their  remarkably  fine  con- 
dition. The  '42  brought  a  reminder  of 
wartime.  It  was  in  a  light  blue  bottle 
rather  than  the  traditional  Burgundy 
amber.  It  was  probably  bottled  in 
1944  or  '45,  years  when  the  wine- 
growers had  to  use  whatever  they 
could  find.  Somehow  they  had  found 
long  firm  corks.  • 
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Is  it  the  twilight 


A  Latour  Dinner 


by  Roy  Brady 


a  dinner  \n  honor  op 
chateau  lacoar 

chef  <te  cuisine  *  rtcK  *aj  <ni 
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5n>  mature  vintages 
to.  oecexnocr.  %9*z 
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bctcar6  ayaatrachet,  $969 
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chaxeaxx  latout,  paudlac 

\9*9 

tm 
tin 

y 

champagne  iaurcnz  verrier  baity 
taulor,  porta.  $920 
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I  *  VERY  TIME  I  go  to  a  din- 
|  m  ner  with  a  progression  of  old 
„j§  wines,  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
end  of  the  era  when  such  things 
relatively  easy  to  assemble.  Of 
se  it  didn't  seem  easy,  but  it  cer- 
y  was  inexpensive  by  current 
lards.  But  let's  not  digress  again 
lat  sad  aspect  of  the  current  wine 

hat  talented  young  San  Francisco 

Rick   Sajbel,  produced  a  dinner 

hy    of    the     wines.     If    I    hasten 

igh  it,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  proper 

jciation,  but  only  because  this  is 

ally  a  report  on  the  wines,  espe- 

'  on  the  six  mature  (or  at  least  not 

g)    vintages   of   Chateau    Latour. 

dinner  being  held  in  early  Decem- 

luring  the  short  truffle  season,  we 

able    to    enjoy    both    black  and 

e,    flown    in    respectively    from 

eux    and    the    Italian    Piedmont. 

incredibly    fragrant    white    ones 

shaved  over  pasta,  as  simple  and 

y  a  dish  as  one  could  imagine.  The 

ones  were  used  in  a  sauce  for  a 

filet  of  beef,  another  simple  and 

ct  dish. 

I  fore  sitting  down  to  dinner  we 
/hat  the  menu  called  divers  delec- 
i  with  two  1971  Moselles  from 
luwer  Valley,  a  very  pretty  pair 
It le  wines  that  were  embarrassed 
I  to  live  up  to  the  perfervid  ad- 
(  notices  of  the  vintage.  They 
•delightful  in  an  unassuming  way, 
)t  to  be  compared,  as  some  have 
gted,  with  their  astonishing  pre- 
fers of  1953  from  the  same  vine- 
d  German  wines  in  general  have 
:ce  sweeter  and  blander,  as  these 
I  iow.  The  delectable  Batard-Mon- 
H  with  the  pasta  and  white  truf- 
wve  more  to  traditional  ideals. 

h  a  word  about  the  dessert  wines 

ir  the  field  for  the  Latours.  The 

;nagne   Doux   from   Laurent   Per- 

s  in  the   nature  of  an  historic 

Bj  because  dessert  Champagnes  of 

•i  chness   ceased   to    be   prepared 

e"he  Russian  Court  with  its  noto- 

iS  weet    tooth    passed    from    the 

n'e^n  interesting  wine,  but  I'll  still 

I   y  Champagne   dry   by   choice. 

J    port   to   conclude,   that's   the 

'go.  The  vintage  of  1920  made 

e  dutiful  ports,  but  it  was  a  long 

I  ;o  and    requires    patience    and 

^handling    now,    for    the    wines 

:nY    lack    the    full    assertiveness 

'  |d.  Making  some  allowance  for 

'''are  beautiful  yet. 

m  ning  with  the  filet,  the  six 
I  of  Latour  were  served  blind  in 
I  ;r  of  decanting.   I  didn't  time 

1  nting,  but  it  must  have  taken 
J  hour,  so    the    1949,   the   first 

f  ^canted,  had  that  much  more 


airing  than  the  last  decanted,  the  '53.  I 
don't  know  if  it  made  any  difference, 
but  the  possibility  is  there. 

The  order  of  serving  was  1949,  '45, 
'59,  '52,  '54  and  '53.  We  knew  the 
vintages  from  the  menu,  but  not  the 
order,  so  guessing  began  as  soon  as  the 
first  vintage  was  in  the  glass. 

Latour  matures  so  slowly  that  it 
can  be  very  difficult  to  separate  older 
from  newer  vintages.  Relatively  old 
vintages  sometimes  seem  very  unyield- 
ing and  immature.  I  reversed  the  1952 
and  '59,  because  the  '52  seemed  a 
little  softer,  and  I  couldn't  believe  that 
the  '59  would  continue  to  be  so  hard. 
I  also  reversed  1945  and  '49,  largely,  I 
think,  because  I  didn't  expect  the  '45 
to  be  as  well  developed  as  it  is.  Easiest 
to  recognize  was  the  '54  because,  ex- 
cellent though  it  is.  it  is  not  quite  in 
the  league  of  the  other  wines. 

I  will  describe  the  wines  in  approxi- 
mate order  of  quality,  as  rated  before 
knowing  which  was  which.  I  am  con- 
fident of  the  ranking  of  the  top  three 
wines.  The  1959  and  '5  2  follow,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  put  one  above  the  other: 
1954  is  last  because  it  is  the  least 
distinguished  of  the  vintages,  though 
certainly  not  the  least  attractive  at  this 
time. 

1945.  This  wine  is  finally  beginning  to 
mature  after  holding  back  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  It  is 
beginning  to  display  its  greatness,  but  it  is 
not  expansive  about  it  yet.  The  cedary  nose 
is  very  fine,  very  rich,  and  very  deep,  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  much  to  come  for  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  drinking  the  wine  in 
ten  or  twenty  years'  time.  The  sweet  fresh- 
ness of  taste  is  also  encouraging  because  it 
suggests  that  the  wine  has  the  necessary 
reserves  for  many  more  years  of  growth. 
It's  sweeter,  richer,  and  better  than  the 
1949. 

1949.  Taken  by  itself,  this  is  a  very  fine 
wine  and  a  joy  to  drink,  but  it  has  to 
take  second  place  to  the  remarkable  1945. 
The  flavor  is  full  and  spicy  as  befits  a  fine 
Pauillac,  and  seems  to  be  approaching  full 
maturity,  though  the  wine  is  so  firm  and 
sound  that  it  is  sure  to  last  for  many  years. 

195 3.  This  has  always  seemed  one  of  the 
disappointments  of  its  year,  so  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  find  it  developing  into  something 
decidedly  respectable  at  last.  The  bouquet  is 
fine,  but  a  bit  subdued.  The  complex  Pauil- 
lac flavor  is  also  fine,  if  not  so  rich  as  in  the 
'49  and  '45.  It  has  a  fair  amount  of  tannin 
still -enough  to  make  it  firm  without  being 
hard. 

1952.  The  vintage  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  slow  maturer.  and  this  wine  is  deter- 
mined to  support  that  reputation.  It  is  a 
difficult  wine  to  evaluate  -relatively  soft, 
yet  quite  dry;  distinguished,  yet  not  rich  or 


spicy.  The  fine  qualities  that  lie  behind  the 
hard  exterior  are  scarcely  more  than  hinted 
at.  The  question  is,  will  the  wine  live  long 
enough  to  realize  the  potential  it  seems  to 
have.  If  it  does  it  may  surpass  the  '53,  but 
on  present  showing  it  comes  off  second. 

1959.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  wine  of 
recent  times  can  remain  so  determinedly 
undeveloped  after  thirteen  years.  Many 
wines  of  its  vintage  have  passed  their  best, 
while  this  gives  every  appearance  of  needing 
ten  or  fifteen  years  more.  It  has  very  little 
bouquet,  and  a  most  retarded  taste.  The 
latter  consists  mostly  of  tannin.  It  is  a  great 
shame  to  drink  it  now  when  it  has  so  little 
to  offer.  A  fifth  growth  of  1966  would  be 
better  now. 

1954.  It  is  not  entirely  fair  to  put  this  wine 
last,  because  it  is  more  drinkable  at  the 
moment  than  either  the  '59  or  '52.  It  has 
none  of  their  lurking  distinction,  but  what  it 
has  is  good  and  right  out  front  for  all  to  see. 
No  one  could  call  it  fine,  but  certainly  it  is 
very  good  with  the  soft  flavor  of  maturity. 
It  is  the  easiest  wine  of  all  to  drink  because, 
not  being  great  or  near-great,  it  does  not 
demand  the  concentration  needed  to  appre- 
ciate the  older  vintages.  It  is  a  rare  survivor 
of  a  vintage,  most  of  whose  charming  little 
wines  bloomed  early  and  faded  before  the 
decade  was  out,  a  tribute  to  the  longevity  of 
Latour  even  in  off-years. 

Some  guests  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  vintages  did  not  immediately 
declare  themselves.  After  preliminary 
tasting,  the  1954  emerged  as  of  lesser 
calibre  than  the  other  vintages,  but 
then  the  fun  began.  Few  of  us  have 
had  sufficient  experience  in  drinking 
these  particular  wines  over  a  long  per- 
iod of  time,  to  be  able  to  recognize 
them  strictly  from  memory  of  their 
qualities. 

One  tries  to  determine  the  approxi- 
mate age  of  each  wine.  One  thinks 
about  other  Bordeaux  of  the  same 
vintages,  and  one  thinks  about  what  he 
knows  about  the  various  vintages  in 
general,  and  finally  tries  to  fit  the 
wines  lined  up  on  the  table  into  that 
scheme. 


It's  a  chancy  business,  because  great 
slow-maturing  wines  like  Latour  do 
not  fit  handily  into  general  schemes. 
Besides,  Bordeaux  is  a  subtle  wine,  and 
writers  often  exaggerate  the  qualities 
of  particular  wines.  When  one  faces  a 
row  of  unidentified  glasses,  that  "un- 
mistakable scent  of  eucalyptus," 
which  some  writer  found  in  the  1949, 
is  suddenly  remote  and  elusive.  One 
finds  that  it  takes  a  distinct  effort  to 
discover  and  put  into  words  the  partic- 
ular qualities  of  each  wine.  And  if  one 
does  not  make  the  effort,  which,  by 
the  way,  will  be  rewarding  only  after 
one  has  had  enough  tasting  experience 
to  know  what  to  look  for,  then  what  is 
the  point  of  drinking  great  wines?        • 
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DITORIAL 


}rapes  for  our 
vine:  California 
/intage  1972 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  fact  about  the 
1972  vintage  in  California  was  the 
sharp  drop  in  its  size  as  compared  to 
the  previous  year.  The  1972  crop  was 
almost  exactly  one-third  smaller  than 
the  '71  crop.  That  was  a  hard  fact  to 
absorb  in  the  face  of  relentless  de- 
mand. It  has  already  meant  higher 
prices,  and  its  effects  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  because  scarcely  any 
premium  wines  of  the  1 972  wines  are 
:>n  the  market.  The  best  red  wines  of 

he  vintage  will  not  appear  for  another 

wo  or  three  years. 

Tonnages  did  not,  by  any  means, 
Irop  in  the  same  ratio  for  all  varieties. 
ndeed,  for  a  few  varieties  such  as 
Thenin  Blanc  and  Gewurztraminer, 
here  was  actually  an  increase,  un- 
loubtedly  because  new  plantings 
oming  into  production  more  than 
ompensated  for  decreased  production 


per  acre  in  1972.  Losses  also  varied 
considerably  from  district  to  district, 
and  there  were  differences  according 
to  variety  when  rain  damage  was  in- 
volved. Earlier-ripening  varieties  gath- 
ered before  the  rains  were  unaffected. 


Thompson  Seedless 

One  change— let  us  hope  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  trend— was  in  the 
position  of  Thompson  Seedless  as  a 
wine  grape.  As  usual,  it  led  the  field  by 
an  enormous  margin,  but  it  no  longer 
made  over  half  of  all  California  wine. 
In  1971  51.5  percent  of  the  grapes 
crushed  were  Thompsons.  In  1972  the 
percentage  dropped  under  49  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  need  for  premium 
grapes  continues  to  be  great.  The  in- 
creased production  from  new  plantings 
is  gratifying,  but  the  total  remains 
pitifully  small.  The  eleven  "noble" 
varieties:  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Pinot 
Noir,  the  Gamays,  Merlot,  Semillon, 
Chardonnay,  White  Riesling,  Sau- 
vignon Blanc,  Pinot  Blanc  and  Gewurz- 
traminer, made  up  1.6  percent  of  the 
'71  crush  and  almost  2.2  percent  of 
the  '72  crush. 


The  following  self-explanatory  letter  has  gone  out 
to  all  subscribers  to  Grand  Cru  magazine. 

Dear  Subscriber: 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we  must  finally  close  out  operations  on 
the  suspended  Grand  Cru  magazine. 

Ever  since  Grand  Cru  suspended  publication,  a  concerted  effort  has  been  made 
to  insure  that  each  subscriber  would  receive  full  value  for  their  subscription.  In 
our  attempts  to  fulfill  this  obligation,  we  endeavored  to  select  a  publication 
about  wine  which  we  believed  would  best  meet  the  expectations  and  needs  of 
our  readership.  Happily,  we  are  now  able  to  report  that  arrangements  have  been 
nade  with  the  publishers  of  Wine  World  for  you  to  begin  receiving  this  very  fine 
nagazine  which  we  know  you  will  enjoy. 

>ome  of  you  may  already  be  subscribers  to  Wine  World.  If  this  is  the  case,  your 
resent  subscription  will  automatically  be  extended  so  that  you  will  still  receive 
he  full  value  of  your  subscription  to  Grand  Cru. 

^e  publishers  and  staff  of  Grand  Cru  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
■xpress  our  most  sincere  appreciation  for  your  continued  support  and  coopera- 
•°n.  Thank  you. 


ery  truly  yours, 


Jane  Claire  Drews 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sagartz 
ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHERS 


Tishing 
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The  hard-pressed  consumer  had 
best  think  yet  more  deeply  about  what 
he  is  going  to  buy  and  drink  during  the 
remainder  of  1973  and  beyond.  He 
might  also  set  aside  a  little  time  to 
pray  for  a  spectacularly  successful 
vintage  this  year.  It  could  happen, 
though  obviously  it  is  too  early  to 
speculate  because  the  possibility  of 
last  year's  disasters  still  lies  before  us 
as  this  is  written,  while  the  vines  are 
pushing  out  their  tender  new  shoots. 
Spring  frost,  destructive  summer  heat 
and  vintage  time  rains  could  be  re- 
peated, though  the  probabilities  are 
against  them.  Vines  which  bore  only  a 
light  crop  last  year  and  then  enjoyed 
an  abundance  of  winter  rain  should  be 
in  fine  shape  for  the  coming  vintage. 


No  immediate  relief 

That  will  be  of  no  immediate  relief 
to  the  consumer,  however,  no  matter 
how  big  and  fine  the  vintage  may  be. 
Every  drop  of  wine  we  will  drink  this 
year,  and  most  of  what  we  will  drink 
next  year,  already  exists.  The  supply  is 
fixed. 

There  has  never  been  such  a  variety 
of   wines  on   the   market  as  there  is 
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why  do  we 

AQEOURWINES^ 

in  ThE  woods? 


Not  really  out  in  the  forest  —  although  there  are  beautiful 
virgin  woods  in  California's  famous  Sonoma  Valley  where  vintage 
Sebastiani  Wines  are  made. 

But  we  do  age  our  wines  in  the  woods  of  old  redwood  casks  and 
oak  barrels  —  sometimes  for  as  long  as  five  years.  It's  the  unhurried, 
old-world  way.  Redwood  softens  the  wine  and  oak  mellows  it .  . . 
enhancing  the  delicate  taste  and  bouquet  of  the  fine  premium 
grape.  Wine,  when  it's  delicately  caressed  by  the  essence  of  the 
wood,  takes  on  a  subtle  change  in  character  ...  a  maturity  which 
can  make  the  difference  between  a  good  wine  and  a  great  wine. 
Our  family  has  been  aging  wine  in  the  woods  for  three  generations. 
It's  part  of  the  Sebastiani  family  tradition.  And  it  makes  great 
wine. 

You  won't  find  wines  from  Sebastiani  Vineyards  everywhere 
because  wines  made  our  way  can't  be  mass  produced.  But  they're 
worth  looking  for.  If  your  local  retailer  doesn't  have  our  wines, 
write  me  for  the  name  of  one  in  your  area  who  does.  I'll  also  be 
happy  to  send  you  our  newsletter  if  you  so  desire.    Sam  j  Sebastian, 


ebasttant 
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Continued 


today,  and  it  will  unquestionably  in- 
crease, because  virtually  every  wine- 
producing  country  in  the  word  is  seek- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  high  French 
prices  and  California  shortages.  No  one 
can  conceivably  keep  up  with  all  the 
new  offerings,  but  Wine  World  will  do 
its  best  to  keep  up  and  report  back 
regularly. 

BLACK  VARIETIES  CRUSHED  FOR 
WINE  IN  1971  AND  1972 

1971  1972 

(tons)  (tons) 


Carignane 

174,910 

134,550 

Grenache 

106,950 

70,620 

Zinfandel 

62,440 

44,130 

Mission 

38,150 

29,460 

Rubired 

18,730 

13,060 

Valdepenas 

16,910 

15,700 

Ruby  Cabernet 

15,160 

15,010 

Royalty 

14,720 

13,200 

Petite  Sirah 

12,830 

9,930 

Barbera 

12,460 

13,360 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

10,020 

10,110 

Salvador 

8,400 

6,830 

Alicante  Bouchet 

7,390 

6,020 

Pinot  Noir 

5,650 

5,070 

Camay  (Napa) 

5,100 

3,210 

Camay  Beaujolais 

2,630 

1,590 

Mataro 

2,340 

3,630 

Early  Burgundy 

2,210 

1,460 

Tinta  Madeira 

2,120 

2,610 

Merlot 

370 

400 

Others 

18,870 

19,430 

Thompson  Seedless  (R) 

1,139,600 

Tokay  (T) 

159,500 

French  Colombard  (W) 

58,790 

Muscat  (R) 

45,210 

Emperior  (T) 

45,160 

Palomino  (W) 

39,300 

White  Malaga  (T) 

24,620 

Chenin  Blanc  (W) 

19,070 

Burger  (W) 

16,300 

Sauvignon  Vert  (W) 

4,860 

Sultana  (R) 

4,740 

Emerald  Riesling  (W) 

4,550 

Semillon  (W) 

3,550 

Grey  Riesling  (W) 

3,300 

Chardonnay  (W) 

2,710 

Sylvaner  (W) 

2,620 

Muscat  Canelli  (W) 

2,390 

White  Riesling  (W) 

2,080 

Sauvignon  Blanc  (W) 

2,070 

Pinot  Blanc  (W) 

1,290 

Flora  (W) 

1,020 

Gewurztraminer 

550 

Other  wine  grapes, 

white 

19,190 

Other  table  grapes, 

white 

53,960 

:\  V 


Totals         538,360       419,380 


WHITE  VARIETIES  CRUSHED 
FOR  WINE  IN  1971  AND  1972 

1971         1972 
(tons)        (tons) 


694,800 

70,880 

67,820 

13,810 

17,030 

29,010 

18,850 

21,240 

15,100 

4,250 

2,190 

4,460 

3,310 

3,200 

2,420 

2,540 

1,520 

1,900 

2,140 

710 

710 

640 


The  white  varieties  are  coded  according  to 
their  principal  use:  for  raisins  (Rl.  f0T  tM 
tiihh'  tT>   J»d  ''"•  wine    fi'J 


A 


WINTER    TRIP    to    the 
vineyards  sounded   like, '.%  Lcjj  U 
good  idea.  I  have  been  in^,'^! 
the    Northern [  '■  California  $wfj& 
wine  country  at  every  other,  season^f£p^! 
and  each  has  its  appeal^In  the  spririg^&f 
the    new  green.'  foliage  "of.  the^  vines^pf 
glows  in   the  morning  sun,  and  t^e'|£jg» 


newly-tilled  earth  between  the  row£  o£a? 
workmanlike  air  of  "being^ 


vines  has  a 
i  ready  to  work  on  another  vintage.  BAyJY 
midsummer'  the  "dewyt.  freshness^pfjj? 
spring  has  yielded  to  breathless1  afte^, 
',      noons.  Even  the  .Napa  VaUey  becomes^. /•     |^^?*.;^(r^vVv.  -^\V\,« 
scorching,  and  each  descent  into  S'rool^^RBPBS  JN('  ROVBRADY ,? 


cellar  is  a  welcome  relief.  Outside'/Hhe Hg 
vines    have1    grown  *■  into?  continuous  W 


m 


V'       :'  i 


on  tne  map,  a  matter  of  about  60 
miles.  But  the  map  didn't  tell  what 
rain  did  to  the  road.  A  few  miles  out 
of  town,  water  began  to  encroach  on 
the  road,  a  two-lane  affair.  Soon  it  was 
covered  by  a  sheet  of  water  covering 
the  fields  on  both  sides.  For  a  short 
distance  the  centerline  could  be  seen 

L£  ,  through  the  water,  but  then  it  got  too 
deep  for  that,  and  I  had  to  navigate  by 

>  V  watching  the  stakes  beside  the  road. 

-c;\  By  that  time  the  brakes  were  gone  and 
all  the  windows  were  steamed  up  de- 
spite the  heater  and  defroster.  If  the 
windows  were  opened  more  than  a 
crack,  blasts  of  rain  came  in. 

I  don't  like  to  give  in  to  a  little 


vines     have     grown     uuu,  wuuiiuuusj^r  •      ^,    .  *    uun  i    uk.c    iv    give    m    iu    a    lit  lie 

/  bands  of  green,  wth  the  grapes  tak^  but    the    time,    if    not    the 

'    color  in  the 'shade  of  the  leaves)  an^^^'i^^-^T^^^00^^  H^e  S^ent  armies  of  -;/   .  means,  had  come.  Then  I  saw  a  house 

<" '.'  thVearthtof  the  vineyaris  tura  on  a  low  rise  ahead.  There 

—  and  dusty.  Growth  of/the  folkge'has^i^^ march  on  Los  Angeles.  fs'^J;)')-  -* ;'„/\'  '/-''  must  be 4  driveway  near  the  mailbox. 

(/  'stopped,. the  air  is'' motionless,! and  a^%^^%,The  promise  of  a  fine  day.  proved: ,  &'<  Parallel  to  the  road  a  fence  rose  from 

of  anticipation  hangs 'oyer' the  wirief^^iEleetinjB.  The  sky  darkened  again  and  ^jl  the  water.  There  was.  a  gate  beyond 

intry.  ^V^^^^^^K^i^'^^^^^^^^lt  ret urned/in ^earnest  to ^coti^H1.^  which    a    driveway^  to    the    house 

Autumn  is  best-o^allO^pafis  ^^^^m^wD^*liar<iiy  a  let-up  for  threV 

'   warm  "an4   clear .buifyne  nignt's ,';Vr^^^ldays^  But  .oh;  with,  the 'trip.  The  first 

bracing.'   The   viptigC'sifeiy  Ain   the|^'  ' 


;.  air 
'./_  coun 


& 


f 


m^oneXlr' 


was  to  visit  new  wineries  or 

barrels  and  tii^',y^ll^y^4^^^^^^^^^^^.  seen  beIore-  First  on1 
$  and  relaxation  settles  oyer' the  vine^^^the^agehda^as^  the  Coarsegold  Wine 
'yards.;  The  vines  preparing  for  their^M"  Cellar,,  forty  miles  off  the  main  high 


'•: 


winter's  rest  turn  colpr-'Standing ;  on  a'^€  v^ay  >n  the;road  J^om  Fresno  to  Yo- 

&fjf(''senme£t  didn't  expect  to  find  much, 


-m 

everything  was  awash.  y 
tumbled  down  the  hillsides/'"' 
around  fallen  tree-trunks  in  *  f  ^ 
-"1S8KI  ineu.neaoiong  dash  for  the  valley.  The  '■>} 
i  the  vines'  are  bare  and  dormant.  When  gMrolling  hills,  were  clad  in  the  soft  win-  (v 
a  starting  date  was,  chosen, .there  wa^J^Jte?  green  ot  grass  growing  on  the  red  " 


,   a.m.  I  was  climbing  th<L  Ridge  Route' 
^out  of  Lbs  Angeles"lh  pelting  rain.^lt 


:  if..* 


earth,  and  fit ,,  was  a  lovely  blend  of 
^colors  under  the  subdued  light  of  the 


through(  there '  scores   of 
v   ,  always  in 
;     the 
..'  never 


the  warmer  'months  when  £r3 


called 


times, "but^^^/tMojther  Lode  Country 

gn  v|?/  Spegceri  Hoffman,  the  proprietor,  for 
countVy  looks  ^U^W^W^^^^^  the  best  way  was 
r  seen  a  drop  ;bf  waterl'W  the'#ff  from  Merced.  It  looked  simple  enough? 


summer  it  N  is   barren  and  burnt -^and  *V.  I^^I^^H^IHHIH^lHHiHHI 
I  hot.  Country'  to  rush  UuSugCprefertfE^  »:\>fi 

j|  ably  at   night.   Now' rt^was;'unaccus^#^p^^?^^'/ '^^  . >h?  -V-f-;..     :'.;,    '. 
tomediy  wet' and  green^' Even  ;so7tn^  ,  V 

winter  grass' was  meager,  ready  to  burnl^)Lr^:'v^~^  ,    -      ,      '  >    ' !    %  "y- 
away  in  the  first  breath.ot"  sumraer!{;OiTA|i  (T^o  \\4r\r  r\  io    u;!no\ 
I ,  It's  dreary' country  along  that>tretch^^rA-  •  °-    "   3    V,1  n e  '  ?■  ' 
dfU.S.  ?£  and  I  hu%d jio^^^  *••;, 

y?    The  storm  was '  rushing  rsouthwardX^Tii^  VP"  III  ly.    IS    d    (.-     r  - 
r  »we  presently  parted  company.  The ft&^V^lXi^l.' '  '*.'  U,  ,4."_'_      .  (/ 
t .  sky  began^to  brighten  and  Ihoped  for mBs Pj  JIG  16 H I .  D U I    MO     v  '  ■ 
fe a  fine'  winter  day.  Along' the* road  oid^j^W^i^^^fYs^'>  •  tr;'v-"'» 
'    "vineyards  had  already  ljeen  pruned  ah^^KjQSSvi  3SCI  fldiU  Pig   ^■'■KJ,i-: 

rjrii t» r^ia - '.i  ri    u/intor  -Vj -1  .■''»"• 


the  brown  ^shoots  j s»3  lastj 
?}aised^;ab6yp^thej 
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so  me; had 

su  m  raexV<:gro  wt  h 
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fe*?« 


which     a 

emerged.   Hoping  for  a  solid  surface 
beneath  the  waters,  I  turned  where  I 
judged  the  drive  to  be.  Luckily  it  was 
there,    and   I   was  soon   edging   back 
toward  the  highway.,  ^7    ' .   ...   - 
\   .?  ,\  (.-.'   '  '--,  '•   '  -  •>  '•-'■<:''  '■'  '  ■  -i 
;         .  On  to  Jacksonville 
'j-    I    wasn't   ready   to   give    up,    but 
splashed  on'  up  99  to  Turlock,  from 
r where  a   much  better  road   leads  to 
Jacksonville.  There, was  every  bit  as 
much  water  around,  but  the  road  was 
well-drained  and  easily  navigable.  Had 
I  known " what  to,  expect  1  wouldn't 
have^gone  to  so  much  trouble,  how- 
"ever,.   %  y:  ;„     iS.pl  *0ffii$  Ti 
$      Columbia  Cellars  is  very  small,  and 
the  hospitable  young  proprietor  is  con- 
tent to  cater  only  to  the  tourists  who 
pass  by  in  great  numbers  to  and  from 
Sierra  mountain  resorts,4  and  he  is 
satisfied  to  make  good  but  unremark- 
able wines  from  San  Joaquin  Valley 
grapes  and  to  sell  them  at  moderate 
prices— an  honest   policy   with  which 
one  cannot  quarrel.  The  wines  tasted 
that  he  is  developing  a  certain 
his  own  which  could  well  find 
following.  None  of  the  winescarry 
.'vintages.T  tasted:     i'\   v-.-     ^    ^ 
-V    Columbia  Chablis.l  like  the  honest 
admission   that   this   was   made   from 
Thompson   Seedless  grapes.,  It   has  a 
surprisingly  distinctive  flavor  and  some 
fruitiness— not  at  all  the  usual  ordinary 
white   from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
An  old-fashioned  sort  of  wine  rather 
than  a  slick  commercial  one...    i-i\- ... 

Columbia  Rhine.  A  semi-sweet  ver- 
sion'of  the  chablis.  The  sweetness  suits 
it  if  it  is  cold,  v    -f -t     yr- ■•', ■   "  '      ^. 

Columbia  Pink  Chablis.  This  tastes 
very  much  like  the  rhine,  and  I  would 
guess  it  to  be  that  with  a  little  red 
wine  added  for  color.        ,     -I     b^    v 

Columbia  Zinfandel  This*  is  very 
young  and  a  bit  too  rough  for  com- 
fort. ^.Jt    may   come  around,   but   it 


'fl 


ace^in  winter. 


.-:..■ 


:,}£ 


In  the  winter  Napa  vineyards 
are  filled  with  the  yellow 
flowers  of  wild  mustard 
growing  between  the  rows 
of  bare  vines.  The  Robert 
Mondavi  Winery  is  in  the 
middle  distance. 


One  of  Beaulieu's  vineyards 
with  the  Mayacamas  Moun- 
tains in  the  background  and 
the  Inglenook  Winery  across 
the  vineyard  to  the  left  of 
center. 


■  tH 


doesn't  seem  well-enough  balanced  to 
last  very  long. 

Passed  up  third 

By  that  time  it  was  getting  late,  the 
rain  showed  no  signs  of  lessening,  and 
traffic  down  the  mountain  was  bump- 
er-to-bumper. Winery  Number  Three 
was  another  ten  miles  up  the  moun- 
tain. I  chickened  out  and  went  down. 
The  Gold  Mine  Winery  will  look  better 
on  a  summer  day  anyhow. 

Restaurants  really  should  have  to 
post  their  wine  lists  outside.  After  500 
soggy  miles  and  thirteen  hours  I  de- 
cided to  give  up  for  the  day,  with  little 
to  show  for  it.  A  big  new  motel  near 
Stockton  with  its  own  restaurant 
looked  good.  The  room  was  big  and 
comfortable,  with  color  TV  and  all 
that.  The  prime  rib  was  good,  but  the 
wine  list  was  so  bad  that  I  refused  to 
order  anything-possibly  a  first  for  me. 
The  sacrifice  was  not  as  great  as  it 
might  seem,  because  I  had  a  bottle  of 
Ficklin  port  and  a  wedge  of  Roquefort 
in  the  car  for  afterwards. 

The  second  day  was  another  long 
and  wet  one.  I  was  curious  about 
Butte  Creek  Vineyards  way  up  in 
Chico,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Sacra- 
mento. I  knew  a  little  about  the  wine- 
maker,  Jerry  Barrett,  because  he  had 
written  an  article  (Wine  World,  April- 
May  1972)  on  the  famous  Vina  winery 
which  Senator  Leland  Stanford  built 
north  of  Chico  in  the  early  1880s. 
Vina  is  long  gone  and  there  have  been 
no  wineries  in  the  area  for  many  years, 
though  vineyards  remained  selling 
their  grapes  to  wineries  south  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Upper  Valley 

I  finally  met  Jerry  Barrett  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  got  some  of  the 
background  before  going  out  to  the 
winery.  He  is  clear  about  what  he 
wants  to  do:  to  prove  that  "fine  light, 
dry  table  wines"  can  be  made  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  Valley.  There  is  a 
lot  of  interest  in  grape-growing  in  the 
area.  The  very  active  North  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Grape  Growers  Associa- 
tion meets  with  some  regularity— 
though  not  on  a  schedule— to  discuss 
the  problems,  needs,  future,  and  what- 
not of  its  members.  Jerry  says  that 
they  draw  from  20  to  70  depending  on 
topics  and  weather.  The  force  behind 
it  is  Joe  Osgood,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Extension  Farm  Advisor  for  Te- 
hama County.  With  all  of  the  interest 
in  grape-growing  and  in  finding  out 
what  the  North  Sacramento  Valley 
grapes  can  produce,  Jerry  and  his  asso- 
ciates expect  no  difficulty  in  a  contin- 
uing grape  supply. 

Jerry  is  officially  the  winemaker  for 
Butte  Creek.  He  began  winemaking  as 
an  amateur  a  number  of  years  ago 
when   confronted    with   an    excess  of 
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,ig  crew   in   the   new   Heitz 
jjbe  building  was  finished   only 

and   is  one  of   the   most   modern 

alley. 

cress-like  Chateau   Montelena 
>;tands  on  a   tree-covered   knoll 

man-made   lake  with   three 
;  onnected   by  Chinese   bridges. 

a  pa  Valley  one  doesn't  have  to 
what  the  vintners  buy  one  half 
>us  as  the  stuff  they  sell.   David 
i  Cuvaison  is  showing  his  1970 
nay  to  an  obviously  appreciative 
are  of  Dry  Creek  Vineyard.  The 
a  new  winery  at  Healdsburg. 

Then  he  switched  to  grapes  and 

that    much    of    the   published 

I   on  winemaking  is   poor.   He 

red,  using  grapes  from  various 

I  including  a  neglected  experi- 

acre   on   the   California   State 

[ity  campus  at   Chico.  I  tasted 

r  ten   of   his    1970  and    1971 

Many    suffered    from    uncon- 

temperatures  and   other  prob- 

ut  he  was  learning  the  impor- 

>f  temperature   control,  sound 

leanliness,  etc.  The  results  are 

in  the  1972  wines  made  at  the 


Remodeled  dairy 

r  a  bit  of  talking  we  went  over 
tvinery.  They  have  taken  over  a 

dairy  on  the  west  side  of  town 
remodeling  it  into  what  will  be 
■  than  adequate  winery.  The 
f  wineries  and  dairies  are  not  as 
ar  as   one    might   think.   They 

several  old  but  serviceable 
;  steel  dairy  tanks.  They  have 
els  as  yet,  and  no  lab.  In  fact 
:e  is  chaotic  with  construction, 
y  know  where  they  are  going, 
lding  is  air-conditioned  and  has 

electrical  and  sewer  connec- 
'here  is  a  cold  room  which  is 
ctioning  but  can  be  returned  to 
In  short,  so  far  as  the  physical 
les,  they  will  be  in  pretty  good 
Most  of  the  walls  are  tiled, 
hould   make  sanitation  easier. 

I'm  running  ahead  of  the  story 
introducing  Jerry's  associates, 
issisted   in   winemaking   by  Dr. 

Baldy,  who  has  a  degree  in 
ry    from    Davis    and    is   doing 

work  in  enology  there.  She  is 
ormed  about  wine  and  gives  a 
'preciation  course  at  California 
Iniversity,  Chico.  Her  husband 
!  an  instructor  in  pomology 
Dr.  Bill  Linder,  Professor  of 
s    Administration    at    the    uni- 

handles  the  business  affairs  of 
iery.  Jerry,  who  has  an  insur- 
usiness,  is  the  only  one  not 
ed  with  the  university. 


First  vintage 

Last  year  was  the  first  vintage  for 
the  winery,  which  made  two  wines 
from  a  nine  or  ten-year-old  vineyard 
near  Stanford's  old  place.  Both  wines 
were  well-made,  and  suggest  that 
Jerry's  ambitions  are  not  unreason- 
able. 

Butte  Creek  French  Colombard 
1972.  Clean,  dry  without  being  at  all 
hard.  Good  body  and  greater  individu- 
ality than  one  expects  from  the  vari- 
ety-attractive drinking. 

Gamay  Rose  1972.  Very  cloudy 
and  pale  in  color.  The  flavor  is  nice 
and  fruity  with  clear  varietal  character. 
After  they  told  me  it  contains  10  per 
cent  Grenache,  I  began  to  fancy  that  I 
could  taste  it.  Heigh-ho.  I  am  only 
afraid  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
this  wine  cleaned  up  for  bottling  with- 
out losing  more  color  and  character. 

In  1973  they  want  to  increase  their 
production  from  3000  to  5000  gallons 
and  to  add  a  red,  either  Ruby  Caber- 
net or  Barbera.  Either  would  be  a  good 
choice  for  them  in  their  area,  though 
neither  is  a  prime  seller.  It  will  be  most 
interesting  to  taste  their  first  red. 

Butte  Creek  is  so  far  from  anything 
else  that  Monday  had  to  be  a  one- 
winery  day.  I  was  due  in  St.  Helena  for 
the  night,  a  matter  of  only  90  miles  by 
air,  but  California  is  full  of  mountains 
which  often  get  in  the  way.  In  this 
case  the  distance  by  road  was  exactly 
twice  as  much,  and  wet  all  the  way.  It 
was  dark  and  dripping  when  I  got  to 
the  faithful  El  Bonita  Motel,  the  cen- 
tral location  for  setting  up  headquar- 
ters for  a  visit  to  the  Napa  wineries, 
and  the  base  for  many  an  exploration 
of  the  Napa  vineyards.  Everything  in 
the  car  was  wet.  Somehow  water  had 
come  in  under  the  doors  and  soaked 
the  carpeting. 

All  day  long  I  had  been  anticipating 
dinner  at  St.  Helena's  excellent  French 
restaurant,  A  la  Toque,  forgetting  that 
it  was  closed  on  Monday.  That  meant 
doubling  back  to  the  old  Grape  Vine 
Inn.  Its  open  fire  was  very  welcome  on 
a  wet  chilly  night,  but  a  gastronomic 
paradise  it  is  not.  I  foolishly  ordered 
veal  scallopini  and  got  something  best 
left  undescribed.  I  knew  full  well  that 
I  should  have  ordered  lamb  chops  or  a 
steak  which  would  have  been  done 
nicely.  They  still  have  a  good  selection 
of  local  wines,  though  the  prices  have 
gone  up  uncomfortably  since  my  last 
visit. 

A  good  part  of  Tuesday  morning 
went  into  lining  up  appointments, 
standing  in  a  phone-booth  beside  the 
highway  in  the  rain.  After  all,  in  the 
Napa  Valley  one  cannot  expect  such 
luxuries  as  a  telephone  in  the  motel 
room. 


The  old   nineteenth   century   Heitz   Winery. 

New  Napa  winery 

Last  summer  at  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Enologists  meeting  in  San  Diego 
I  met  several  people  who  were  then 
planning  to  start  a  new  winery  in  Napa 
to  be  called  Franciscan.  I  wondered 
how  they  were  doing,  and  found  them 
in  an  old  house  south  of  St.  Helena, 
full  of  plans  and  waiting  for  the  rain  to 
stop  long  enough  to  break  ground  for 
the  winery.  They  are  confident  of 
having  a  201,000  gallon  winery  ready 
for  the  1973  harvest,  which  they  hope 
will  yield  150,000  gallons  of  wine. 
Some  vineyard  is  in,  and  more  will  be 
planted  this  year  to  the  extent  of  280 
acres.  The  winery,  which  promises  to 
be  a  show-place,  will  be  on  Highway 
29,  so  watch  for  it  if  you  are  up  there 
next  fall  or  after. 

In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Jack  Davies 
at  Schramsberg,  and  his  new  winery 
which  was  just  beginning  to  rise.  It  will 
be  unusual  in  that  it  is  being  built  over 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  famous 
Schramsberg  tunnels  excavated  by 
Jacob  Schram  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Ever  since  President  Nixon  took 
Schramsberg  Champagne  to  China  last 
year  and  got  it  world-wide  publicity, 
Jack  probably  feels  like  the  subject  of 
Continued  page  27 

Mike   Grgich,    the  genial  winemaker  at 

Chateau  Montelena,  knows  he's  got  a  good 

thing  with  his  1972  Johannisberg  Riesling. 
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customer  attentive  to  the  small 
on  the  labels  could  get  some  idea 
iat  was  going  on,  but  few,  prob- 
know   what   to   look   for.  It  is 
>le  to  keep  the  label  almost  lin- 
ed because  of  a  convenient  legal 
n,    the    dba.    That    stands    for 
g  business  as."  Suppose  that  Oak 
wines    are   actually   made   and 
d  by   Super  Grape,  Inc.   Super 
simply  registers  the  dba  of  Oak 
Vineyards,  which  may  continue 
!  printed   on    the   labels   as   the 
cer  of  the  wine.  The  giveaway  is 
the  law  requires  that   the   town 
the  producer  is  located  has  to 
the  label.  Oak  Knoll  and  Super 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  same 
The  labels  which  will  have  read 
hing  like  "Oak  Knoll  Vineyard, 
na"    will    change    to   something 
Dak  Knoll  Vineyard,  Fresno." 

e  more  step  is  possible.  Oak 
can    sell    its    label   to   another 

/  and  go  out  of  business.  At  that 
it    definitely    ceases    to    be    a 

y,  though  the  fact  will  not  be 

is  to  the  customers. 


4LL  OF  WHICH  is  to  say 
that  the  California  winery 
is  a  diverse  and  protean 
thing.  Mostly  it  is  quite 
|  a  European  winegrowing  estate, 
ise  it  has  developed  under  differ- 
mditions.  European  concepts  are 
very  useful  in  understanding 
rnia  wine.  As  the  European  wine 
;ry  more  and  more  feels  the  same 
f  economic  pressure,  technologi- 
lpact,  and  social  change,  it  will 
l:o  be  remolded  in  the  California 
I 

•  ether  this  is  for  better  or  worse 
<  the  point.  The  changes  are  in- 
ie,  and  he  who  best  understands 
rwill  best  be  able  to  use  them. 
>  Prohibition,  France  and  Ger- 
seemed  to  have  such  a  long  lead 
California  would  always  be  a 
)'er.  Now  it  is  a  new  game  and 
'iat  California  knows  very  well, 
rare,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  people 
I  California  wine  industry  who 
'  simply  as  a  profit-making  enter- 
-nd  who  think  that  any  wine  that 
)1  enough  to  get  by  is  as  good  as 
els  to  be.  There  are  also  people 
1  ink  that  each  wine  is  but  a  stage 
i  rogression  of  better  and  better 
-  Some  of  them  think  California 
ike  the  lead  in  wine  quality 
i  this  century.  They  may  be 
t  but_  the  outcome  is  far  from 
i  bier  • 
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that  old  song  with  the  refrain  "Just 
mention  my  name,  but  don't  tell  'em 
where  I  am."  Since  then  he  has  been 
able  to  fill  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
orders.  He  did  dig  out  a  delicious 
bottle  of  Cuvee  de  Camay  1969,  al- 
ways a  favorite  of  mine. 

I  decided  to  make  a  dash  into  San 
Francisco  late  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
tasting  of  some  uncommon  north  Ital- 
ian wines  from  the  Alto  Adige  district 
and  the  Piedmont  reported  on  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Diamond  Creek 

Wednesday  the  14th  was  Valen- 
tine's Day,  and  still  raining.  I  met  Al 
Brounstein,  to  visit  his  Diamond  Creek 
Vineyards— back  on  the  slopes  of  Dia- 
mond Mountain  northwest  of  St.  Hele- 
na. This  may  be  an  extremely  inter- 
esting little  winery  one  day,  but  it  is 
too  embryonic  to  justify  much  com- 
ment now.  Twenty  acres  of  vineyard 
are  producing,  all  Cabernet,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  be.  Three  different  Ca- 
bernets will  be  produced  despite  the 
small  extent  of  the  vineyard,  because 
it  divides  naturally  into  three  parts  by 
virtue  of  different  soils  and  exposures. 
There  will  be  a  Volcanic  Hill  Selection, 
a  Gravelly  Meadow  Selection,  and  a 
Red  Rock  Terrace  Selection. 

If  enthusiasm  has  anything  to  do 
with  success,  Al  Brounstein  is  going  to 
be  a  great  success.  He  made  his  first 
wine  last  fall,  and  very  good  it  seems 
in  what  was  not  a  remarkable  vintage 
for  Napa  Cabernet.  He  has  plans  for  a 
combined  home  and  cellar  above  the 
vineyard,  and  will  relinquish  his  job  as 
San  Francisco  representative  for  a 
well-known  winery  when  he  is  in  full 
production.  At  the  moment  his  wine  is 
housed  in  one  of  those  old  stone  wine- 
ries hidden  back  in  the  Napa  hills. 
When  the  inspector  came  to  look  it 
over  for  approval  as  a  winery,  he  ob- 
jected to  a  big  crack  in  one  wall.  Al 
observed  that  the  crack  occurred  dur- 
ing the  earthquake  in  1906  and  hadn't 
changed  since.  He  got  his  approval,  but 
you  probably  will  not  see  a  Diamond 
Creek  label  until  1977  or  '78  at  least. 

After  lunch  the  weather  finally 
cleared  and  I  rushed  up  the  Oakville 
grade  to  try  for  a  picture  of  the  wild 
mustard  that  was  blooming  in  all  the 
vineyards.  Another  rain-squall  swept 
across  the  valley  after  me;  got  the 
picture  the  next  day 

Chateau  Montelena 

Thursday,  a  nice  day  at  last.  I  called 
Chateau  Montelena,  which  has  been 
listed  as  a  bonded  winery  for  several 
years  but  has  never  answered  a  letter. 
They_  said  come  on  over,  so  I  did,  and 
founif    the    affable    winemaker,    Mike 


Grgich.  He  was  born  and  trained  in 
Yugoslavia,  coming  to  the  Napa  Valley 
in  1957  to  work  at  Beaulieu.  He  also 
did  a  stint  at  Charles  Krug  before 
taking  over  Ch.  Montelena  a  year  ago. 
Last  year  he  made  28,000  gallons  of 
rose,  Johannisberg,  Riesling,  and  Char- 
donnay,  which  will  be  released  respec- 
tively about  June,  July  and  November 
of  this  year. 

The  1972  Johannisberg  Riesling 
from  Alexander  Valley  grapes  is  a 
really  delightful  wine  with  a  lot  of 
botrytis  flavor,  making  it  taste  far  more 
Germanic  than  most  California  Ries- 
lings. 

The  winery  itself  is  fascinating  with 
enormously  thick  walls  of  yellow 
stone  they  believe  came  from  France 
in  1882,  but  that  seems  to  be  hearsay. 
It  is  built  into  the  north  side  of  a  knoll 
in  Calistoga  at  the  far  northern  end  of 
the  valley,  a  beautiful,  cool-looking 
setting. 

Their  plans  are  for  production  of 
60,000  gallons  a  year,  not  a  great  deal 
but  enough  for  fairly  wide  distribu- 
tion. The  hundred  acres  of  vineyard 
need  replanting,  which  will  be  under- 
taken soon.  They  will  start  with  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  and  Zinfandel  plus  ex- 
perimental plantings  of  Chardonnay 
and  Johannisberg  Riesling  to  see  if 
those  varieties  will  do  well  so  far  up 
the  valley. 

Cuvaison  wines 

On  the  way  down  the  valley  I 
stopped  at  Cuvaison,  which  is  said  to 
be  undergoing  some  changes,  but  I  did 
not  learn  anything  definite  enough  to 
report  on.  Tasted  two  wines: 

Cuvaison  Chenin  Blanc  1971. 
Fruity  and  tart  with  a  measure  of 
individuality,  but  very  light. 

Cuvaison  Chardonnay  1971.  Again 
very  light,  too  light  for  my  taste  but 
with  a  very  clean,  elegant  Chardonnay 
flavor.  Some  people  prefer  this  very 
delicate  style  of  wine  and  choose  to 
produce  it. 

During  a  couple  of  previous  visits  to 
Napa  I  had  heard  of  an  interesting 
young  man  and  resolved  to  find  him 
this  time.  He  is  Bernard  Portet,  eldest 
son  of  Andre  Portet,  the  regisseur  of 
Chateau  Lafite.  A  regisseur  is  the  top 
man  at  an  estate,  and  Andre  Portet  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
unusual.  Bordeaux  is  a  tradition-bound 
place  where  high  positions  are  usually 
held  by  local  men  who  have  risen  from 
apprenticeships.  Andre  Portet  is  not 
even  a  Bordelais,  and  he  is  a  graduate 
of  the  famous  agricultural  school  at 
Montpellier.  He  came  to  Lafite  to  take 
the  top  job  without  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries.  Bernard   is  also   a  graduate  of 
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ier.  and  one  might  expect  the 
uch  a  father  to  find  a  snug 
the  Medoc;  but  Bernard  has 

0  it  seems,  to  chart  his  career 
apa  Valley.  He  is  the  wine- 
r  a  winery  to  be  built  on  the 

Trail  near  Yountville,  which 
mth  of  just  about  every  other 
i  the  valley.  That  is  about  all  1 

Names  were  being  consid- 
:  none  were  mentioned.  Ber- 
rtet    gives    an    impression   of 

and  competence,  and  if  his 
making  wine  approaches  the 
m  with  which  he  fields  ques- 

will  be  as  great  an  ornament 
as  his  father  is  of  the  Medoc. 

Heitz  Cellars 

sitz  would  be  an  elder  states- 
the  California   wine   industry 

one  thing-he's  not  elder 
loe  is  one  of  the  few  with  the 
>  speak  convincingly  for  Cali- 
ine  as  a  whole,  and  among 
;rs  he  is  one  of  those  most 

by  his  peers.  He  has  been 
e  of  the  two  best  winemakers 
-no,    I    won't    say    who   the 

Cellars  can't  qualify  as  new, 
:  is  a  very  attractive  new 
hich  justified  including  it  in 

1  wanted  to  see  it  and  to  say 
:  proposed  that  we  go  down 
I at  Vintage  1870,  the  shop- 
plex  fashioned  out  of  the  big 

buildings  of  the  old  Groe- 
■nery  at  Yountville. 

■>  two  1968  Cabernets,  one 
ur  bottling,  the  other  from 
"kable  twelve  acre  Martha's 
i  The  regular  bottling  has  full 

2  pronounced  Cabernet  bou- 
i  a  great  deal  of  flavor,  all  in 
\y  superior  Cabernet.  But 
s Vineyard    is   an    essence   of 

■  a  gorgeously  rich,  splendid 
a  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  a 
(glorious  career.  In  commer- 
>nets,  which  today  are  some- 
rched  to  the  limit,  one  has  to 
f  Cabernet  flavor.  Martha's 
c:ould  be  taken  for  the  stand- 
flavors  are  sometimes  elusive, 
I  want  to  tell  someone  what 
a. met  tastes  like,  pour  them  a 
f  lartha's  Vineyard  and  say, 
!  hey  will  never  forget  it.  To 
wine  in  ten  years'  time  is  one 
■Ht  worth-waiting-for  experi- 
I  think  of. 

East  of  Napa 

e  e  two  small,  connected  val- 
I  f  Napa  which  used  to  have 
5  d  vineyards,  but  the  last  of 

■  closed  in  the  50's.  The  old 


Sam  Haus  Winery  was  acquired  recent- 
ly by  a  young  couple-the  James  Den- 
itts-and  is  being  revived,  so  I  decided 
to  go  over  and  see  what  was  up.  One 
takes  the  road  toward  the  Chappellet 
Winery  but  bends  north  around  Lake 
Hennessy,  entering  a  narrow  deep-cleft 
canyon  through  which  the  winding 
road  hugs  a  rushing  stream.  After  a 
few  miles  it  widens  into  the  Chiles 
Valley,  a  neat,  compact  little  place. 

Presently. a  new  vineyard  came  into 
view  and  a  mailbox  reading  "Dalratty 
Vineyard."  I  had  to  find  out  what  it 
was.  David  Williamson,  a  very  pleasant 
Englishman,  has  planted  about  70 
acres  of  Zinfandels  but  has  no  plans 
for  a  winery,  not  for  now  anyway.  He 
is  now  planning  to  raise  squab,  an 
enterprise  to  which  I  gave  every  en- 
couragement since  those  delectable 
birds  are  practically  unobtainable  in 
these  parts.  He  generously  offered  a 
tour  of  the  place  but  I  had  to  rush  on, 
luckily,  because  Mrs.  Denitt  was  about 
to  give  up  on  me.  They  have  re-named 
the  place  the  Pope  Valley  Winery  and 
are  launched  into  the  big  job  of  build- 
ing and  re-planting.  They  came  into 
wine  through  the  operation  of  amateur 
winemaking  shops.  In  fact,  James  Den- 
itt is  continuing  in  that  business  until 
the  winery  is  well  under  way,  and  he 
works  at  the  winery  on  weekends.  The 
only  wine  tasted  was  a  1972  Johannis- 
berg  Riesling.  Fruit  was  good  but  it 
was  a  little  short  on  varietal  character. 
It  should  probably  be  bottled  soon. 

Chappellet  Winery 

On  the  way  back  toward  St.  Helena 
I  was  scheduled  to  have  lunch  with 
Phil  Togni,  manager  of  the  Chappellet 


Winery  and  that,  of  course,  means  an 
extensive  tasting.  I'm  not  going  to  say 
anything  about  the  winery  here,  be- 
cause the  background  was  given  in  a 
Wine  World  story  in  the  December- 
January  1971-72  issue.  We  tasted: 

Chappellet  Johannisberg  Riesling 
1972.  Bottled  16-17  January  '73. 
Light  straw  color.  Light  body.  Deli- 
cate, very  pure  Riesling  fragrance. 
Fairly  tart.  I  thought  it  should  be 
drunk  young,  but  Donn  Chappellet 
thought  it  should  be  given  a  year  in 
bottle. 

Chappellet  Chenin  Blanc  1972.  Not 
yet  bottled.  Some  is  in  new  oak  bar- 
rels, some  in  old  oak,  and  some  in 
stainless  steel.  Tasting  this  was  an  aca- 
demic exercise,  leading  to  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  qualities  of  each 
batch  and  how  long  they  should  be 
kept  where  they  are  and  which  should 
be  moved  to  what.  It  was  interesting 
because  there  are  so  many  possibilities 
for  handling  what,  on  the  surface, 
seems  a  very  simple  wine.  It  makes  the 
point  that  the  winemaker  can  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  outcome.  It  may  be 
their  best  Chenin  Blanc  yet-assuming, 
of  course,  that  they  follow  my  advice. 

We  tasted  all  the  Cabernets,  in- 
cluding the  1972  which  was  quite  fas- 
cinating, but  the  very  young  wines  in 
barrel  are  so  far  from  the  final  blend 
that  comment  on  them  would  be  use- 
less. 

To  begin  lunch  we  had  a  glass  of: 
Chappellet     Chenin     Blanc     1970. 
Quite  delightful.  Has  a  lot  of  vinosity 
and   flavor-bottle-age   has   been  good 
for  it.  None  available. 

Continued  next  page 


This   in   February,   is   to   become 
this  y  in  August. 
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Serious  wines 

Then  on  to  the  really  serious  wines: 

Chappellet  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
1970.  Medium  dark  color.  Nice  Caber- 
net nose.  Acidity  seems  noticeably 
high  at  this  point,  and  the  after-taste  is 
rough  at  first  trial.  However  that  im- 
pression is  considerably  subdued  when 
the  wine  is  taken  with  cheese.  It  obvi- 
ously needs  bottle  age,  but  not  a  great 
deal  because  it  is  not  a  heavy  wine. 
Perhaps  as  little  as  a  year  will  bring  it 
around  to  drinkability,  though  I  would 
like  to  see  it  get  several  more.  A  very 
limited  number  of  magnums  will  be 
available,  and  a  few  jeroboams.  There 
exist  four  imperials  for  some  great 
events  at  the  winery  many  years  from 
now. 

Chappellet  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
1969.  This  is  a  wine  which  has  so 
impressed  me  on  many  occasions.  It  is 
a  very  dark,  fine,  rich-looking  wine. 
The  flavor  is  rich  and  unctuous  though 
the  wine  remains  very  young  and  very 
tannic.  It  is  very  big,  very  full-bodied. 
It  actually  seems  more  retarded  than  it 
did  in  wood  in  the  summer  of  '71  — 
nothing  unexpected  about  that  in  such 
a  wine.  Hard  to  say  when  its  great 
promise  will  be  realized,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  if  its 
owners  are  patient  enough. 

Neither  of  these  Cabernets  is  on  the 
market  yet,  but  the  '70  will  perhaps  be 
offered  around  the  end  of  the  year. 
Though  the  younger  wine  it  is  lighter 
and  moving  faster.  The  mighty  '69  will 
be  held  for  several  years.  No  one  can 
say  when  it  will  even  begin  to  be 
ready. 

Freemark  Abbey 

Jerry  Luper  at  Freemark  Abbey  is 
showing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best 
winemakers  in  the  valley.  I  was 
anxious  to  visit  there  because  I  had 
missed  tasting  the  wines  on  my  pre- 
vious visit  last  fall.  The  wine  scene  has 
become  so  active  that  one  has  to  rush 
to  keep  up  at  all.  We  began  with  wines 
from  barrel  and  tank  in  the  cellar. 

Freemark  Abbey  Chardonnay 
1972.  Very  fragrant,  big,  full  and 
fruity.  Strong  fermentation  bouquet, 
but  no  wood  flavor  discernable  yet. 

Freemark  ■  Abbey  White  Riesling 
1972.  Very  strong  varietal  nose  and 
powerful  varietal  flavor.  Quite  dry. 
Truly  impressive  wine. 

Freemark  Abbey  Cabernet  Sauvig- 
non 1970.  Light  color  but  a  lot  of 
nose  and  flavor.  Very  promising. 

Freemark  Abb'ey  Cabernet  Sauvig- 
non 1971.  Much  darker.  The  flavor  of 
the  malolactic  fermentation  still  domi- 
nates though  it  dissipates  with  ten 
minutes  airing  and  the  very  rich  Caber- 
net flavor  comes  through.  Very  prom- 
ising indeed. 

Freemark  Abbey  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon   1971,    Boche    Vineyard.    The 


comparison  between  this  wine  and  the 
preceeding  one  is  like  that  between  the 
two  1968  Heitz  Cabernets.  The  first 
one  is  so  good  that  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  find  the  second  so  much 
better.  This  is  a  rich  wine  with  high 
acidity.  A  big  berry-like  nose.  Needs 
more  wood  age  and  a  great  deal  of 
bottle  age. 

Freemark  Abbey  Petite  Sirah  1971. 
Intense  color— stains  the  glass.  Exceed- 
ingly full-bodied.  Peppery  nose.  I  liked 
it  very  much. 

Sutter  Home  Winery 

I  didn't  expect  to  visit  the  Sutter 
Home  Winery  this  trip  to  my  great 
regret,  but  on  the  way  back  to  the 
motel,  on  my  last  night,  I  saw  a  light 
under  the  door  and  stopped.  Happily 
Bob  Trinchero  was  still  there,  and  we 
were  soon  climbing  around  the  barrels 
with  thief  and  glasses. 

They  keep  trying  to  convince  me 
that  some  red  grapes  make  good  white 
wines— maybe  they  do  and  I'm  just  too 
prejudiced  to  admit  it.  Anyhow,  they 
are  so  much  better  made  red  that  I'm 
not  open  to  argument. 

Sutter  Home  White  Zinfandel  1972. 
Light  pink-nicely  fruity,  fresh,  tasty, 
and  all  that-but  still,  white'Zinfandel? 

Sutter  Home  Zinfandel  1972  (Fer- 
raro  Vineyard/.  Good  color.  Very 
fruity.  Good  varietal  character.  Young 
but  almost  drinkable.  Probably  will  be 
delicious  from  the  barrel  by  midsum- 
mer. 

Sutter  Home  Zinfandel  1971 
(Deaver  Vineyard).  Good  dark  color. 
Very  fresh  tasting  Zinfandel  flavor. 
Spicy.  Will  be  fine  drinking  by  Christ- 
mas. 

Sutter  Home  Zinfandel  1970.  Not 
quite  as  dark  a£  the  '71— nor  as  spicy, 
but  more  complex.  Excellent  nose. 

I  left  the  valley  Saturday  morning, 
reluctant  as  always,  with  the  sun  try- 
ing to  break  through  dark  threatening 
clouds.  The  bay  fog  pushing  up  the 
valley  soon  closed  in,  and  the  sodden 
vineyards  lay  under  the  damps  and 
dews  of  misty  morn.  Feeling  the  need 
for  sustenance  as  I  neared  the  Golden 
Gate,  I  stopped  for  a  sirloin  steak  with 
scrambled  eggs  and  hashed  brown 
potatoes.  Thus  fortified  against  sea- 
chills,  I  crossed  the  bridge  and  finally 
found  the  sun  again  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  having  meanwhile  gathered  up 
Bill  Burkhart  in  San  Francisco. 

Since  he  has  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
written  of  our  visit  to  Ridge  Vineyard, 
I  will  say  nothing  of  that.  The  other 
small  Santa  Clara  wineries  we  visited 
will  be  saved  for  another  time. 

From  this  trip  two  conclusions  are 
warranted:  first,  it  does  rain  in  Cali- 
fornia; second,  there  are  some  sensa- 
tional wines  coming  on  the  market 
during  the  next  year  or  two  or  three. 


! 


(Left  to  right)   FLUTE:   A  slender 
funnel  bowl  with   hollow  pear-shaped 
stem  between  collars  and  folded  foot. 
Diamond-point  engraving  of  the  vine 
motif  with  birds,  rigaree  and  vandyked 
border  near  rim  with  French  in- 
scription. Dated  1654,  Low  Countries. 
FLUTE:  Tall,  narrow  bowl  with  five 
cut  lozenges  at  base,  faceted  stem  with 
a  compound  opaque  twist. 
Gilt  decoration  of  large  flower  festoons 
and  scroll  borders.  Possibly  Nether- 
lands, second  quarter  19th  Century. 
FLUTE:  Slender,  flaring  plain  bowl 
on  a  collar,  short  stem  with  central 
flat  knop  and  tiny  tear,  conical  foot. 
1820-40,  USA. 
CHAMPAGNE  FLUTE:  Gold  and 
enamel  medallion  inside  the  glass, 
which  bears  the  initials  "HH":  for 
Grand  Duke  Nicholai  Nicholaievitch, 
uncle  of  Nicholas  II.  Sweet  Champagne 
was  very  popular  with  the  Aristocracy. 
19th  century,  Russia. 
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^  WHAT  IS  A 


4     j      I  HAT  SORT  of  a  mental 
1    >^    /^  picture    does   the   word 
1/  \/      "winery"     evoke?     An 
f      f         old  stone  building  with 
ivy-covered    walls,    nestled    against    a 
wooded    hillside?    A   stretch  of  green 
vineyards    in    front,    with    throngs   of 
happy  vintagers   trooping  in  and  out, 
carrying  bursting  purple  clusters  in  to 
the  little  old  winemaker  who  is  bust- 
ling about  in  his  Lederhosen! 

Overdrawn  to  be  sure,  but  there  is 
some  core  of  reality  in  such  a  picture 
of  a  traditional  winegrowing  estate,  as 
is  common  in  France  and  Germany.  It 
is  the  most  compact  and  predictable 
unit  of  winegrowing.  In  its  simplest 
and  purest  form  the  estate  consists  of 
a  vineyard,  a  nearby  cellar  for  making 
and  aging  the  wine,  and  an  owner  who 
manages  the  whole.  Ownership  rarely 
changes.  The  vines  and  the  winemak- 
ing  change  hardly  at  all.  When  the 
wine  is  ready  it  is  bottled  and  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  estate. 


Of  all  existing  wine  producing 
units,  some  Bordeaux  chateaux  are 
probably  closest  to  this  ideal.  I  say 
"ideal"  only  to  indicate  the  purest 
form  of  an  old  tradition,  and  not  to 
suggest  that  it  is  necessarily  the  best 
way  to  make  wine.  The  strengths  of  a 
winegrowing  estate  may  be  its  weak- 
nesses as  well.  An  estate  directed  by  a 
single  strong  personality  is  likely  to 
make  better  wine  than  one  where  the 
winemaker  takes  his  orders  from  a 
committee  including  the  sales 
manager,  the  comptroller,  the  public 
relations  man,  etc.,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  examples  where  indifferent 
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or  incompetent  management  allowed 
once-great  estates  to  slip  into  medioc- 
rity, even  to  two  first  growths  of 
Bordeaux  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century. 

However,  I  am  not  now  concerned 
with  the  good  or  bad  sides  of  the 
traditional  estate,  but  rather  with 
efforts  to  pour  the  current  California 
wine  industry  into  such  a  mold.  There 
are  a  few— a  very  few— California 
wineries  that  comfortably  fit  the 
mold,  but  they  are  small  and  little- 
known  beyond  a  small  circle  of  follow- 
ers. Chalone  and  Chappellet  are  prob- 
ably as  close  as  any  to  the  ideal. 
Fetzer's  fit  is  not  quite  perfect  because 
a  small  percentage  of  his  grapes  do  not 
come  from  his  vineyard.  Other 
wineries  fall  further  away  as  they  buy 
more  of  their  grapes  from  others,  and 
still  further  when  they  begin  to  buy 
wine  made  by  others.  The  furthest 
extreme  is  the  kind  of  winery  which 
makes  wine  only  for  other  wineries 
and  has  no  label  nor  vineyards  of  its 
own. 

f~ m        HERE  ARE  even  wineries 
»   m  which  never  see  a  drop  of 

m  wine.    It    is  apparent   that 

^^/  the  concept  of  a  winegrow- 
ing estate  is  of  limited  use  in  under- 
standing present-day  California. 


Basically  the  essential  functions  of 
a  wine  producer  are  to  choose  and 
obtain  land  suitable  for  vineyards,  to 
see  that  the  vineyards  are  planted  with 
all  of  the  desirable  adjuncts  to  that 
process,  and  to  see  to  the  continuing 
maintenance  of  the  vineyards.  In 
parallel  they  have  to  choose  a  site  for  a 
winery,  acquire  the  land,  design  and 
build  the  winery,  and  put  together  a 
crew  to  operate  it. 

After  all  that  is  done  and  the  vine- 
yards are  producing,  they  must  take 
the  grapes  each  year  and  convert  them 
into  wine.  The  wine  is  then  aged  and 
variously  treated  according  to  its  type 
and  to  what  the  winery  is  aiming  to 
make.  At  the  proper  time  the  wine  is 
bottled  and  may  be  given  some  bottle- 
age  before  being  sold.  It  may  be  sold 
directly  to  the  consumer  or  it  may 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a  distrib- 
utor, a  wholesaler  and  a  retailer  or 
restaurant  before  reaching  the  con- 
sumer. 

One  begins  to  see  that  all  this  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  the  simple, 
tranquil  picture  of  a  traditional  estate. 
These  were  established  long  ago,  so  the 
whole  business  of  planning,  planting 
and  building  doesn't  even  come  up. 
And  because  the  old  estates  usually 
produce  only  one  wine  or  a  few  of 
similar  character,  their  regular  opera- 
tions are  much  simpler  than  those  of  a 
big  California  winery. 

^FEW      CALIFORNIA 

'     I       WINERIES  try  to  do  any- 

^™   thing  like  the  whole  task. 

U         Increasingly     there     are 

specialists  to  whom  they  can  turn  for 


nf  it  in  the  old  days  a  grower 
minted  to  extend  his  vineyard 
1 W Sok  cutt.ngs  from  his  own 
1  tJplant,  or  begged  or  bought 
'  ol  neighbors.  Today  special- 
series   propagate  vmes  unde 

"  m  conditions,  using  stock  that 
'  een  certified  to  be  disease-free 
^accurately  identified  by  the 
,ersity  of  California  experts. 

anting  a  vineyard  is  no  longer  a 
rle  matter  of  measuring  oft  the 
.  and  sticking  the  vines  in  the 
L  The  site  may  be  graded, 
:,ed  fumigated,  ripped  and  out- 
fa  with  sprinklers.  Contractors  are 

•  able  to  do  everything.  Design  and 
'truction  of  the  winery  can  also  be 
,ed  out.  Let's  suppose  that  vine- 
Is  and  winery  exist,  and  consider 
,  the  operation  of  the  winery.  It 
i  turns  out  that  California  wineries 
exceedingly  diversified  enterprises. 

•irst,  there  are  grapes  to  be  gotten. 
I  traditional  estate  winery  may  have 

•  its  vineyard  outside  the  door,  but 
\   necessarily.    In    Burgundy    it    is 
timon  for  a  grower  to  own  scattered 
fees  of  vineyard,  and  to  bring  all  his 
fees  to  one  celler.  As  the  techniques 
transporting  crushed  grapes  under  a 
,  tective  blanket  of  carbon  dioxide 
•■other  inert  gas  become  common   it 
,kes   little   difference   how    far   the 
'eyard    is    from    the    winery.    The 
nery  set  in  a  sea  of  vines  is  a  nice 
mght  but  functionally  unimportant. 
Ie  California   wine   producer   thinks 
thing  of  going  to  the  next  county 
:d  beyond  for  the  grapes. 


A  California  winery  enjoys  a  great 
deal  more  flexibility  than  a  European 
estate  in  getting  its  grapes.  It  may  own 
vineyards    if    it    wishes.    It    may    buy 
grapes  from  independent  growers  on  a 
long-term     contract     to     insure     con- 
tinuity of  supply,  and  in  this  case  the 
winery  may  be  able  to  have  some  say 
in  how  the  vines  are  cared  for,  when 
the  grapes  are  gathered,  etc.  In  short, 
it  may  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages 
of  actually  owning  a  vineyard.  It  may 
simply  seek  to  satisfy  its  needs  on  the 
open     market,     each    year    accepting 
whatever  quality  and  quantity  happen 
to  be  available,  or  it  may  be  organized 
as  a  grower's  cooperative;  a  number- 
perhaps  quite  a  large  number-of  grape 
growers  own  shares  in  a  winery  with 
which  they  contract  to  supply  grapes. 

In  practice  many  wineries  operate 
with  various  combinations  of  the  first 
three  ways  of  getting  grapes.  In  a  time 
of  expansion,  such  as  the  wine  indus- 
try is  currently  enjoying,  successful 
wineries  are  chronically  short  on  the 
most  desirable  grape  varieties,  and  buy 
them  anywhere  they  can.  Very  few  are 
self-sufficient. 


OVING     FURTHER 
AWAY  from  the  estate 
idea,     most     California 
producers  do  not  feel  it 
pecially  important  to  own  their  own 
neyards  except,  perhaps,  as  a  meas- 
e  of  protection  when  grapes  are  in 
iort  supply.  In  France  and  Germany 
here  wine  and  soil  are  indissoluble, 
ie   vineyard    is    the    essence   of   the 
Itate.    If    the    Chateau    Lafite    cellar 
ere  destroyed,  but  not  the  vineyard, 
would  still  be  possible  to  make  the 
ine,   but    if   the  vineyard   were  des- 
oyed    it    would    not    be    possible   to 
lake  a  wine  called  Chateau  Lafite  in 
he  old  cellar,   because   it   is   not   the 
ellar  that  gives  identity  to  the  wine. 
)nly  grapes  from  the  Chateau  Lafite 
ineyard  can  make  Chateau  Lafite. 


/^^HE     SEPARATION     of 

V   m  winegrowing     into     grape- 

m  growing,     winemaking. 

My     wine-blending,     wine-bot- 

tlingwine  merchandising,  and  so  on. 

in  various  combinations,  goes  back  to 

the  early  days  of  California  wine.  The 

history  of  that  separation  and  of  the 

economic    and    other    reasons    for    it 

would  be  a  most  interesting  subject  in 

itself,   but   it    is   not   our   topic  at  the 

moment. 

Today  one  sees  the  vigorous  expan- 
sion of  both  winery-owned  vineyards 
and  of  independent  vineyards,  some  of 
the    latter    running    to    thousands   of 
acres    of   premium   varieties.   In   Mon- 
terey,    San    Benito,    and    Santa    Bar- 
bara Counties,  one  can  drive  through 
miles    of    Cabernet    Sauvignon,    Pinot 
Noir,    Gamay     Beaujolais,     Zinfandel. 
Chardonnay,     Johannisberg     Riesling 
and  Chenin  Blanc.  Most  of  the  grapes 
will    certainly    end   uP  in  well-known 
wineries     which     already     have     the 
capacity  to  handle  them,  though  it  is 
likely  that  a  few  fairly  large  new  pre- 
mium   wineries    will    emerge    if    the 
demand  holds  up. 


THE  ANATOMY 
OF  A  COMPLEX 
INSTITUTION 
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In  the  past,  grapes  have  been 
treated  as  raw  material,  much  as  coal 
or  iron  ore  are.  The  sugar  and  acid 
content  of  the  grapes  were  important, 
but  where  they  came  from  wasn't 
because  they  were  all  headed  for  the 
big  vat.  In  recent  years  a  new  trend  has 
been  emerging,  spearheaded  by  Ridge 
Vineyards  and  by  Heitz  Cellars.  They 
have  been  looking  for  superior  grapes 
from  other  growers,  but  they  don't 
combine  grapes  from  different  sources. 
Rather,  they  keep  each  wine  separate 
so  that  the  name  of  the  vineyard  can 
go  on  the  label  with  their  own.  It  is  a 
nice  development,  and  a  very  reason- 
able one,  I  think.  With  winemaking 
grown  far  more  complicated  and 
expensive  than  it  used  to  be,  there  is 
greater  incentive  to  fragment  the 
process.  Some  people  take  pride  in 
growing  fine  grapes,  but  don't  want  to 
become  involved  in  the  complications 
and  expense  of  making  wine.  Many 
winemakers  have  no  wish  to  get  out  in 
the  vineyards,  so  a  symbiotic  relation- 
ship is  entirely  reasonable. 


^ll   IS    NOT   EVEN   as  different 

\f  from  European  practice  as  it 
f  might  seem,  if  one  were  thinking 
S  only  of  Bordeaux.  In  Burgundy, 
shippers  or  negociants  buy  grapes  or 
lew  wine  from  growers,  take  care  of 
t,  and  bottle  it  when  ready,  using  the 
lame  of  the  vineyard  on  the  label. 
There  are  valid  reasons  for  doing  the 
ame  thing  in  California.  With  today's 
mblic  more  sophisticated  about  wine, 
here  is  a  demand  for  more  precise 
dentification  of  wines.  A  Cabernet 
iauvignon  from  the  Madrone  Moun- 
ain  Vineyard,  Napa  County,  is  more 
ateresting  and  more  valuable  than  a 
iere  Cabernet  Sauvignon  from  the 
ame  winery.  Not  only  does  the  wine- 
rinking  public  feel  that  way-so  do 
he  more  conscientious  producers.  It  is 
!so  to  their  advantage  to  share  the 
lory  with  the  grape  growers,  who  will 
aturally  favor  the  producers  who  do 

On  the  whole,  there  are  probably 
w  California  wineries  which  make 
ost  of  their  own  wine,  except  for  the 
•ry  small  and  the  very  large.  Among 
ie  former  there  are  notable  excep- 
3ns  which  I  will  come  to  presently. 


but  many  small,  high-quality  wineries 
make  only  a  few  wines,  and  do  the 
whole  thing  themselves,  from  crushing 
to  bottling.  Very  big  wineries,  even 
when  they  have  large  numbers  of 
different  wines,  have  the  facilities  for 
handling  all  of  them. 


I 
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/%      MIDDLE-SIZED 
f       /     I  /■  premium   wineries  may 
m      /       1/     I  make     most    or    all    of 
\  /  '        ™  their    table    wines,    but 

they  often  buy  their  dessert  wines 
—their  sherries,  ports,  muscatels,  etc.— 
in  bulk  and,  after  some  further  aging 
and  possibly  blending,  bottle  them. 
Sparkling  wines  they  buy  already 
made  and  bottled  by  someone  else,  so 
they  have  only  their  own  label  to  add. 
The  old  California  custom  of  offering 
a  "complete  line"  dictated  that  every- 
one had  to  offer  all  sorts  of  wines. 
Now  there  is  a  healthy  trend  away 
from  the  complete  line. 


Meanwhile,  however,  the  complete 
line  created  another  kind  of  specialty 
winery-the  one  that  makes  wine  for 
other  wineries.  Some  of  them  sell  no 
wine  under  their  own  names;  some  do. 
And  there  are  not  only  specialty 
wineries  for  dessert  and  sparkling 
wines.  Great  quantities  of  table  wines 
are  made  to  sell  to  other  wineries. 
Some  wineries  can  sell  more  wine  than 
they  can  produce,  while  others  are 
efficient  producers  but  don't  have 
sales  organizations.  The  two  comple- 
ment each  other  very  veil.  A  number 
of  currently  famous  wineries  were 
highly  dependent  upon  other 
producers  for  wine  when  they  were 
growing  rapidly  and  didn't  have 
sufficient  vineyards  or  production 
facilities. 


Small  new  wineries  often  buy  wine 
in  bulk  so  they  can  get  on  the  market 
sooner  and  begin  to  turn  over  their 
money.  Most  probably  hope  to  get 
away  from  buying  bulk  wine  after  a 
few  years,  but  not  many  are  well- 
enough  financed  ever  to  hope  to  be 
able  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own 
vineyards. 


4  j  |  H  E  N  WI  NERIES 
■  /^  P  BEGIN  to  decline,  as 
1/    1/        inevitablymanydo,  they 

¥      w  typically  farm  out  more 

and  more  of  their  operations.  Many  a 
winery,  for  example,  has  found  ur- 
banization eating  up  its  vineyards.  It 
could,  of  course,  go  out  and  develop 
new  vineyards  as  Almaden,  Paul 
Masson,  Mirassou,  Wente  Brothers  and 
other  enterprising  producers  have 
done,  but  the  easier  and  less  costly 
course  is  to  begin  to  buy  grapes  on  the 
open  market  to  replace  those  lost  to 
the  housing  tracts. 

In  time  the  winery-let's  call  it  Oak 
Knoll  Vineyard-will  be  buying  all  of 
its  grapes.  Then  it  begins  to  buy  fewer 
grapes,  and  more  wine  in  bulk,  until  it 
is  making  no  wine  whatever.  If  it 
blends,  ages,  filters,  bottles,  and  so  on, 
it  still  has  a  tenuous  claim  to  the  title 
of  winery.  Certainly  the  law  thinks  so. 
But  Oak  Knoll  Vineyards  can  go  still 
further.  It  can  have  another  winery 
make  and  bottle  wine  under  the  Oak 
Knoll  label. 

At  that  point  Oak  Knoll  can  sell  off 
all  of  its  tanks,  barrels,  presses,  bot- 
tling machines,  etc..  and  become 
simply  a  warehouse.  Legally  it  may 
still  be  a  winery.  If  it  doesn't  want  to 
bother  with  a  warehouse,  it  can  have 
the  producing  winery  ship  directly  to 
Oak  Knoll  customers.  Now  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  sales  and  bookkeeping 
operation,  but  it  may  still  call  itself  a 
winery. 


/*^^HROUGH  THIS  evolution, 
'  a  the  customer  continues  to 

m  imagine    the   old    Spanish- 

^^*/  style  buildings  surrounded 
by  rows  of  green  vines,  leading  to  an 
oak-dotted  golden  hill  in  the  back- 
ground. Why  not?  That's  what  he  sees 
on  the  label  every  time  he  buys  a 
bottle. 
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istomer  attentive  to  the  small 
I  the  labels  could  get  some  idea 
,  was  going  on,  but  few,  prob- 
n0w  what  to  look  for.  It  is 
i'  to  keep  the  label  almost  un- 
'!  because  of  a  convenient  legal 

the  dba.  That  stands  for 
business  as."  Suppose  that  Oak 
.vines    are   actually   made   and 

by  Super  Grape,  Inc.  Super 
imply  registers  the  dba  of  Oak 
Vineyards,  which  may  continue 
printed  on  the  labels  as  the 
:r  of  the  wine.  The  giveaway  is 
e  law  requires  that  the  town 
:he  producer  is  located  has  to 
he  label.  Oak  Knoll  and  Super 
re  not  likely  to  be  in  the  same 
'he  labels  which  will  have  read 
ng  like  "Oak  Knoll  Vineyard, 
l"  will  change  to  something 
ik  Knoll  Vineyard.  Fresno." 

more  step  is  possible.  Oak 
;an  sell  its  label  to  another 
and  go  out  of  business.  At  that 
t    definitely    ceases    to    be    a 

though  the  fact   will   not   be 

to  the  customers. 


A  LL  OF  WHICH  is  to  say 
I  that  the  California  winery 
"Tis  a  diverse  and  protean 
"  thing.  Mostly  it  is  quite 
a  European  winegrowing  estate, 
:  it  has  developed  under  differ- 
.ditions.  European  concepts  are 
ery  useful  in  understanding 
lia  wine.  As  the  European  wine 
y  more  and  more  feels  the  same 
economic  pressure,  technologi- 
st, and  social  change,  it  will 
i  be  remolded  in  the  California 

:her  this  is  for  better  or  worse 
he  point.  The  changes  are  in- 
,  and  he  who  best  understands 
'ill  best  be  able  to  use  them. 
Prohibition,  France  and  Ger- 
;emed  to  have  such  a  long  lead 
alifornia  would  always  be  a 
r.  Now  it  is  a  new  game  and 
it  California  knows  very  well, 
re,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  people 
California  wine  industry  who 
nmply  as  a  profit-making  enter- 
d  who  think  that  any  wine  that 
enough  to  get  by  is  as  good  as 
i  to  be.  There  are  also  people 
nk  that  each  wine  is  but  a  stage 
ogression  of  better  and  better 
Some  of  them  think  California 
ce  the  lead  in  wine  quality 
this  century.  They  may  be 
ut  the  outcome  is  far  from 
le.  • 


VINES  WITHOUT  LEAVES     from  page  9 

that  old  song  with  the  refrain  "Just 
mention  my  name,  but  don't  tell  'em 
where  I  am."  Since  then  he  has  been 
able  to  fill  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
orders.  He  did  dig  out  a  delicious 
bottle  of  Cuvee  de  Gamay  1969,  al- 
ways a  favorite  of  mine. 

I  decided  to  make  a  dash  into  San 
Francisco  late  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
tasting  of  some  uncommon  north  Ital- 
ian wines  from  the  Alto  Adige  district 
and  the  Piedmont  reported  on  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Diamond  Creek 

Wednesday  the  14th  was  Valen- 
tine's Day,  and  still  raining.  I  met  Al 
Brounstein,  to  visit  his  Diamond  Creek 
Vineyards-back  on  the  slopes  of  Dia- 
mond Mountain  northwest  of  St.  Hele- 
na. This  may  be  an  extremely  inter- 
esting little  winery  one  day,  but  it  is 
too  embryonic  to  justify  much  com- 
ment now.  Twenty  acres  of  vineyard 
are  producing,  all  Cabernet,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  be.  Three  different  Ca- 
bernets will  be  produced  despite  the 
small  extent  of  the  vineyard,  because 
it  divides  naturally  into  three  parts  by 
virtue  of  different  soils  and  exposures. 
There  will  be  a  Volcanic  Hill  Selection, 
a  Gravelly  Meadow  Selection,  and  a 
Red  Rock  Terrace  Selection. 

If  enthusiasm  has  anything  to  do 
with  success,  Al  Brounstein  is  going  to 
be  a  great  success.  He  made  his  first 
wine  last  fall,  and  very  good  it  seems 
in  what  was  not  a  remarkable  vintage 
for  Napa  Cabernet.  He  has  plans  for  a 
combined  home  and  cellar  above  the 
vineyard,  and  will  relinquish  his  job  as 
San  Francisco  representative  for  a 
well-known  winery  when  he  is  in  full 
production.  At  the  moment  his  wine  is 
housed  in  one  of  those  old  stone  wine- 
ries hidden  back  in  the  Napa  hills. 
When  the  inspector  came  to  look  it 
over  for  approval  as  a  winery,  he  ob- 
jected to  a  big  crack  in  one  wall.  Al 
observed  that  the  crack  occurred  dur- 
ing the  earthquake  in  1906  and  hadn't 
changed  since.  He  got  his  approval,  but 
you  probably  will  not  see  a  Diamond 
Creek  label  until  1977  or  '78  at  least. 

After  lunch  the  weather  finally 
cleared  and  I  rushed  up  the  Oakville 
grade  to  try  for  a  picture  of  the  wild 
mustard  that  was  blooming  in  all  the 
vineyards.  Another  rain-squall  swept 
across  the  valley  after  me;  got  the 
picture  the  ne^t  day. 

Chateau  Montelena 

Thursday,  a  nice  day  at  last.  I  called 
Chateau  Montelena,  which  has  been 
listed  as  a  bonded  winery  for  several 
years  but  has  never  answered  a  letter. 
They  said  come  on  over,  so  I  did,  and 
found    the    affable    winemaker,    Mike 


Grgich.  He  was  born  and  trained  in 
Yugoslavia,  coming  to  the  Napa  Valley 
in  1957  to  work  at  Beaulieu.  He  also 
did  a  stint  at  Charles  Krug  before 
taking  over  Ch.  Montelena  a  year  ago. 
Last  year  he  made  28,000  gallons  of 
rose,  Johannisberg,  Riesling,  and  Char- 
donnay,  which  will  be  released  respec- 
tively about  June,  July  and  November 
of  this  year. 

The  1972  Johannisberg  Riesling 
from  Alexander  Valley  grapes  is  a 
really  delightful  wine  with  a  lot  of 
botrytis  flavor,  making  it  taste  far  more 
Germanic  than  most  California  Ries- 
lings. 

The  winery  itself  is  fascinating  with 
enormously  thick  walls  of  yellow 
stone  they  believe  came  from  France 
in  1  882.  but  that  seems  to  be  hearsay. 
It  is  built  into  the  north  side  of  a  knoll 
in  Calistoga  at  the  far  northern  end  of 
the  valley,  a  beautiful,  cool-looking 
setting. 

Their  plans  are  for  production  of 
60.000  gallons  a  year,  not  a  great  deal 
but  enough  for  fairly  wide  distribu- 
tion. The  hundred  acres  of  vineyard 
need  replanting,  which  will  be  under- 
taken soon.  They  will  start  with  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  and  Zinfandel  plus  ex- 
perimental plantings  of  Chardonnay 
and  Johannisberg  Riesling  to  see  if 
those  varieties  will  do  well  so  far  up 
the  valley. 

Cuvaison  wines 

On  the  way  down  the  valley  I 
stopped  at  Cuvaison.  which  is  said  to 
be  undergoing  some  changes,  but  I  did 
not  learn  anything  definite  enough  to 
report  on.  Tasted  two  wines: 

Cuvaison  Chenin  Blanc  1971. 
Fruity  and  tart  with  a  measure  of 
individuality,  but  very  light. 

Cuvaison  Chardonnay  1971.  Again 
very  light,  too  light  for  my  taste  but 
with  a  very  clean,  elegant  Chardonnay 
flavor.  Some  people  prefer  this  very 
delicate  style  of  wine  and  choose  to 
produce  it. 

During  a  couple  of  previous  visits  to 
Napa  I  had  heard  of  an  interesting 
young  man  and  resolved  to  find  him 
this  time.  He  is  Bernard  Portet.  eldest 
son  of  Andre  Portet,  the  rcgisseur  of 
Chateau  Lafite.  A  regisseur  is  the  top 
man  at  an  estate,  and  Andre  Portet  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
unusual.  Bordeaux  is  a  tradition-bound 
place  where  high  positions  are  usually 
held  by  local  men  who  have  risen  from 
apprenticeships.  Andre  Portet  is  not 
even  a  Bordelais,  and  he  is  a  graduate 
of  the  famous  agricultural  school  at 
Montpellier.  He  came  to  Lafite  to  take 
the  top  job  without  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries.  Bernard   is  also  a  graduate  of 
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IT'S  EVERY  MAN 

FOR  HIMSELF 

THESE  DAYS. 


'K.rtt^'J1!, 


V   ■    /  ou  M1GHT  TH|NK  that 

^s^f^f  the  wine  boom  would  have 
\_yt     brought   with   it  improved 

**~'  wine  lists,  but  quite  the 
opposite  has,  in  fact,  been  happening. 
The  reasons  are  easy  enough  to  see: 
soaring  prices  and  inadequate  supplies. 
When  a  prime-rib  dinner  cost  S4.50, 
the  restaurant  could  offer  a  red  Bor- 
deaux from  a  good  chateau  for  S3. 75, 
and  very  good  California  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  for  S2.75.  Now  the  rib  has 
gone  to  S6.95  and  the  wines  are  out  of 
sight.  Few  people  are  willing  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  a  bottle  of  wine  as 
for  their  complete  dinner. 

Restaurateurs  were  quick  enough  in 
dropping  expensive  wines  from  their 
lists,  but  few  of  them  have  made  a 
conscientious  effort  to  construct  a 
new  list  with  well-chosen  wines  at 
prices  consistent  with  their  food 
prices.  Therefore  the  patron  is  even 
more  on  his  own  than  ever. 

Try  Californias 

Hence  a  few  suggestions.  Unless 
you  are  in  one  of  the  top  restaurants 
such  as  Scandia,  the  Tower,  La 
Bourgogne,  l'Orangerie,  etc.,  try  tend- 
ing toward  the  California  wines  which 
are  likely  to  be  better  buys,  and  often 
better  wines,  than  the  imports.  A 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape  or  a  Pouilly- 
Fuisse,  two  most  often  seen  French 
wines,  are  rarely  worth  more  than 
about  S6  and  often  one  will  find  a 
better  California  for  a  dollar  or  two 
less.  The  same  applies  to  obscure  little 
Bordeaux  chateaux  which  are  seen 
increasingly.  To  get  good  imports  one 
has  to  begin  at  $10  or  $12  and  the 
sky's  the  limit.  And,  of  course,  price 
itself  is  never  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

Nearly  all  California  wines  served  in 


restaurants  come  from  a  rather  small 
number  of  premium  wineries,  princi- 
pally from:  Almaden,  Beaulieu, 
Beringer,  Charles  Krug,  Christian 
Bros.,  Concannon,  Inglenook,  Kornell, 
Korbel,  Llords  &  Elwood,  Martini, 
Masson,  Mirassou,  Robert  Mondavi, 
Weibel,  and  Wente  Bros.  With  the 
rapidly-developing  wine  scene  other 
names  will  be  joining  the  list.  The  up 
and  coming  Oakville  and  Simi  Wineries 
are  likely  candidates,  as  is  Parducci 
and,  a  little  later,  Sterling. 

The  small  premium  wineries  seldom 
have,  for  the  present,  enough  wine  to 
supply  restaurants,  although  a  few 
such  as  Scandia  or  Narsai's  in  Berkeley 
make  a  point  of  getting  some  wines 
from  the  small  high-quality  producers. 

Mark-up  varies 

As  to  the  ever-important  question 
of  price,  one  can  expect  to  pay  from 
40  to  50  percent  over  retail  for  wines 
in  modest  restaurants  to  100  percent 
over  in  the  grand  places.  In  general  the 
mark-up  is  somewhat  less  on  the  most 
expensive  wines  and  more  on  the 
cheaper  ones. 

An  important  development  in 
recent  years  is  the  carafe  wine  usually 
identified  on  the  wine  list  as  "Our 
House  Wine."  There  is  usually  a  red 
called  burgundy,  a  white  called  chabus 
and  often  a  rose  called  just  that.  The 
wine  comes  in  gallon-jugs  or  other 
large  containers,  and  is  poured  into 
liter  or  half-liter  decanters  for  serving, 
and  it  is  a  perfectly  desirable  and 
reasonable  answer  to  excessive  wine 
prices.  However,  carafe  wines  are  more 
subject  to  abuse  than  are  bottled 
wines,  which  are  normally  presented 
to  the  customer  still  sealed,  so  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting. 
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|e  wine  list  may  identify  the 
tier  of  house  wines,  but  most 
\  it  won't.  The  claims  of  the  list 
>t  necessarily  significant  anyhow, 
se  restaurateurs  change  suppliers 
readily  than  lists.  Or  you  may 
ie  waiter,  who  will  probably  tell 
iomething.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
K  whether  you  want  to  believe 
My  experience  suggests  that 
is  the  best  policy.  Many  a  time  I 
;een  a  bartender  filling  a  decanter 
h  brand  other  than  that  claimed, 
is  not  too  important  if  the  wine 
equivalent  quality,  but  that  each 
ner  must  decide  for  himself. 

Bizarre  experience 

most  bizarre  experience  with  a 

wine  was  entirely  in  my  favor 
as  a  considerable  shock  nonethe- 
t  was  at  a  restaurant  known  to 
me  in  Los  Angeles.  When  I  asked 
nade  the  house  wine  the  waiter 
med  a  famous  name.  I  ordered  a 
er  of  white  wine.  The  color 
1  to  be  deep  gold  verging  on 
.  Surely  the  wine  was  bad,  but  I 
d  it  anyhow.  It  was  absolutely 
ificent! 

it  was  overwhelmingly  rich  and 
rather  than  the  dry  table  wine  I 
xpected.  When  I  was  able  to 
st  and  think  about  it,  I  realized 

had  a  fine  Sauternes  of  a  great 
E.  I  demanded  to  know  what  was 
:d  the  waiter  produced  the  bottle 
which  it  had  been  poured— 
:u  d'Yquem  1959!  The  pro- 
•  had  decided  to  simplify  his 
live  (and  expensive)  wine  list, 
is  indiscriminately  using  the  tail- 
his  cellar  to  fill  carafes. 

the  whole,  restaurants  have  a 
>ood    thing    going    with    carafe 

and  the  customers  might  well 

>ome  of  the  higher  prices  being 

I  have  seen  prices  mostly  in  the 

I  to   $4.50    per   liter   range,   the 

end  of  the  range  being  found  in 

small  French  places.  That 
I  sound  like  an  awful  lot  of 
i,  but  it  represents  a  healthy 
p.  Very  few  carafe  wines  cost 
staurant  more  than  about  80 
>i  liter,  and  a  great  deal  costs 
nbout  half  of  that.  Translated 
rcentages,  mark-ups  range  from 
1/  250  to  1000  per  cent,  which  is 
easonable  to  ridiculous.  Caveat 
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|  S  ^  V    ■   ' .   '  •«  -    / 
^TIONS  often  have  une 
Steamships  and  railways  of, 
were  hailed  for  their. ability. to ^ 
great   numbers  of/  people  arid  p 
cargbs  with  speed  and,economy^  _ 
,ey  also  carried  tiny^unnoticed  |: 
gers  who  were  tor  have  greater-;*' 
upon' the  affairs  of  the  world  |, 
most-' of  the  .  full-sized",  paying;?^ 

pie  were  slow  to  recognize  the  ,. 
inherent  in  the  little  stowaways';),, 
bhght  starved  a  million  people  j 
md  during  the  1840s,  and  fotav,.J 
ime  afterward  insect  pests  and",  r 
liseases  freely  traveled  the  inter^t' 
al   trade    routes    to   find    new£  . 

p£%k ,-•/-,-:■,'  .;  \r  Y&iimm 

s  phylloxera,   an  insect  highly^ 
i:tive  to  European  grapevines,  ]&%. 
ir  in  some  degree  to  most  whie^- 
i    but   so   many   misleading  a^<^ 
I  of  its  origins,  depredations,  arid,  £ 
have, been  published vthatfew^; 
s  know  exactly  what  happened.^ 
i  is  nothing  uncertain  about  the0 
I  The  experts  agree  well  enough vj^ 
I;  events,  but untif  recently  vnqJ; 
•  has  tried  to  give  a^full^yet^; 
■  chnical  account  of  those  grim/fc1 
[;ed,,and  sometimes  heartbreak-;^ 
jars  during   the   Seventies  and^ ,f: 
ms  of' the  bst : century, ^ when' it ^ 
ti  that  the  classic   French- and '^ 
r  in  wines  might  vanish  from  they? 
lwith  the  ruin  of  thousands  of $&*,„ 


CJ  L  L 


iwun  me  rum  ui,  uiuiuouu*     ^TTv^^''^^''^'  ".'  •*•■' 
ihurists.   Many    were^  indeed^^;;)^  yjs(^vered  |n  1856 
L  but  the  wmes  survived., ifm^f^  jfr  publish& 

%    • .      "v-     u  :f     ^^:^*^>^X  the  phylloxera  was  in  iOJ«  u3  ~..  ™. 
Accounts  biased,  /x<^7#^"  Fitch.' He  observed  it  on  the  leaves  of 


.    ACCOUnxs  Diasea  / -_ r-^rf'ig >   Fitch.  He  observed  itj>n  tne  leaves  oi 
herican  accounts  of  the .ph^Uox^r^j'^yapelvines^  where"  it  was  not  appar-  ^ 

ra,    because    America^  was'^th^gi|  entlv!  doing  much  harm,  and  its  dis-  \ 
r:  of,  both  the  malady  an^d^e^^co^ery^  paused    no     concern.    Its  yj 

L\k '  n:~—--z — *'  j~v.,t  ;„  it«  was  equally  r 

found  in  a 
ersmith,    a    . 
s  aced    self-congratulation^fofj^' fashionable"  suburb"  west  of  London.  "  \ 
I  dng  the  cure  when  the  patient ^CHow  *~6f  when  it  crossed  the  sea,  no 
n  extremis.  Now  the  story- l^~$^»orie^icnows.'  One   of  the  avid   plant 
itold  by  an   Enghshman^whose^^coiiectorsf^of    the    time    probably  r 
nry  was  involved  neither  as"  aggres^w*  brought  it  unwittingly  on  the  roots  of: 

or  as  victim  in  the1  phyUoxerart  M 'some  American  grape-vine",   \     . 
l!  S--   "'  i  ■  ''^y:    ''^^^^^^B-'^,  could  not  have  been  imported. 
1e  effects  of  the  phylloxera  wVre^7%ery  many  years  before  it  was  noticed. 
K-ed  almost  three  hundred  yearsj??^  Firsts  |fA^  had  come  in  much  earlier,  it 
JQ!  the  insect  itself was  rec°g^e^^^w6m^jpeitaiiily    have   been    noticed 
e history    of    attempts    to^ , grow |^'^ because.. it  'spreads  so  rapidly;  second,  ,f 
lean  grape-vines  in  America  is  an i  •  Vj*  ^e  insect  cannot  live  long  enough  on 
bken    history    of    failure,    gomg^^grap^roote^o    survive    crossing    the   - 
:1  o  perhaps  1564.  Phylloxera  des^^'  Atlantic  by' sailing  ship.  It  had  to  await 
'}!  the  vines  by   feeding"  on  th<B i  ^  "  the  fast  steamships  of  the  Sixties, 
o,    but    nobody    noticed    |herh %M& \i(  Its  first  depredations  were  observed 
t-h  the  centuries.  That  is'  really'j'^'/fi France  the  same  year  as  it  was  first 
1 5  unlikely  as  it  .first  seems*^The^t£^0ted  in  England.  In  the  Rhone  Valley 
yxera  is  quick  to  abandon  a  ^ymgj.j^jf'wa^s  noted  that  the  leaves  of  some  \ 
leand  a  grower  would  not  be  in-J^^A^es turned  yellow,  then, red  on  the 
n   to  dig  up  a  vine  untUJt^waiT^^edges^' and    finally    dried    up    and 
ai      -->'.- ■  L ■•  -y<  XCM?W%C$ikdroppe&b[[he  next   year  they  were^ 
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First  description 

The  first  clear  printed  description 
of  the  phylloxera  attack  was  in  a  letter 
dated  8  November  1867,  by  M. 
Delorme,  a  veterinary  of  Aries.  He 
described  the  symptoms  clearly,  but 
did  not  find  the  cause.  A  scientific 
commission  was  formed  the  following 
summer  to  investigate.  Particular 
credit  goes  to  J.E.  Planchon,  professor 
of  pharmacy  at  Montpellier  and  an 
entomologist,  who  immediately 
noticed  small  yellow  insects  on  the 
roots  of  all  the  dying  vines  he  had  dug 
up.  On  some  they  were  so  numerous 
that  the  roots  appeared  to  be  var- 
nished yellow.     '*     ,  ■ 

Using  a  hand-lens,  Planchon  could 
recognize  the  insects  as  a  species  of 
aphid -which  is  to  say  an  insect  which 
lives  by  sucking  the  juice  of  a  plant- 
but  he  could  not  yet  fully  identify  the 
insect.  He  was  sure  that  a  winged  form 
must  exist,  and  soon  found  one.  He 
was  then  able  to  see  that  the  yellow 
insects  were  very  similar  to  an  insect 
which  lives  on  the  underside  of  oak- 
leaves,  Phylloxera  quercus,  and  he  gave 
them  the  name  Phylloxera  vastatrix. 
Those  with  a  classical  eduction-they 
were  more  numerous  in  Planchon's 
-time  than  in  ours-could  see  that  he 
regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
having  named  it  "the  devastating 
dry-leaf  creature."  However,  it  was  not 
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going  to  be  easy  to  convince  practical 
grape-growers  of  the  fact.  In  1868 
most  x>f  the  great  triumphs  of  agricul- 
tural science  lay  in  the  future,  and 
biologists  did  not  have  the  prestige  to 
command  immediate  attention. 

Slow  acceptance 

Most  vineyardists  preferred  to 
attribute  the  decline  and  death  of  their 
vines  to  other  and  more  familiar  causes 
such  as  bad  weather,  over-production, 
short  pruning,  winter  cold,  soil  ex- 
haustion, and  that  perennial  favorite, 
God's  punishment  for  the  vices  of  the 
age.  But  even  if  the  phylloxera  were 
accepted  as  the  cause  of  vine  damage, 
its  American  origins  were  not  obvious, 
and  it  was  only  from  the  establishment 
of  its  American  origins  that  the 
phylloxera  cure  was  conceived.  Once  it 
was  known  to  be  American,  someone 
was  bound  to  wonder  why  American 
vines  were  (relatively)  immune,  and 
European  vines  not. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Planchon 
and  another  biologist,  his  brother-in- 
law  Lichtenstein,  that  they  identified 
the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  as  Asa  Fitch's 
Pemphigus  vitifolii.  Fitch  had  incor- 
rectly classified   the   insect    when   he 

.  first  described  it,  and  the  exceedingly 
complicated  life  cycle  of  the  phyllox- 
era made  it  difficult  to  clarify  the 
situation.  Fitch  described  a  form 
which  lives  in  galls  on  the  leaves  of 
American    grape-vines,    but    the    gall 

,  form  is  rare  on  French  vines.  Planchon 
and    Lichtenstein    somehow    got    the 


idea  that  their  phylloxera  was  the 
same  as  Fitch's  pemphigus.  They 
succeeded  in  showing  that  the  gall 
form  could  transform  into  the  root- 
dwelling  form. 

The  eminent  American  entomolo- 
gist C.V.  Riley,  who  had  already  dis- 
covered Fitch's  error  and  had  proven 
that  his  aphid  actually  belonged  to  the 
genus  Phylloxera  which  had  been 
known  since  1834,  went  to  France  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  of  his  col- 
leagues. According  to  the  strict  rules  of 
priority  of  biological  nomenclature, 
the  name  of  the  aphid  is  Phylloxera 
vitifolii,  but  Phylloxera  vastatrix  be- 
came so  well  established,  probably 
because  it  emphasizes  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  insect,  that  it  is  still 
accepted.         .<  -\ 


Victorian  theory 

One  theory  of  phylloxera  symp- 
toms, put  forward  during  the  Seven- 
ties, is  especially  interesting  in  showing 
how  a  part  of  the  presuppositions  of 
an  age  can  become  an  unacknowledged 
premise  in  an  argument.  The  theory 
held  that  phylloxera  damage  was  a 
result  of  the  progressive  weakening  of 
vines  through  vegetative  propagation. 
The  normal '  way,  then  and  now,  of 
propagating  vines  is  through  the  taking 
of  cuttings,  and  rooting  them.  Seeds, 
which  is  to  say  sexual  reproduction, 
are  not  used.  The  male-dominant 
Victorian    era    assumed    that    the  re- 


introduction  of  "male  vigor"  was 
needed  from  time  to  time,  and  could 
hardly  conceive  that  in  many  areas  of 
the  living  world  males  were  not 
needed. 

In  another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
situation,  the  apparent  facts  supported 
the  theory.  Potatoes,  like  vines,  are 
reproduced  by  rooting  parts  of  an  old 
plant.  It  was  observed,  for  example, 
that  new  potato  varieties  would  start 
off  splendidly,  and  then  go  into  de- 
cline after  a  few  generations.  To 
impute  the  decline  to  the  lack  of  some 
imaginary  male  vigor  is  not  good 
science,  but  the  real  cause,  viruses,  was 
unknowable  at  the  time,  since  viruses 
were  as  yet  undiscovered.  Planchon 
treated  the  theory  with  considerable 
scorn. 

Life-cycle  studied 

Scientists  sought  to  work  out  the 
life  history  of  the  phylloxera  as  a 
prelude  to  gaining  control  of  it.  The 
task  was  difficult  because  the  life-cycle 
is  extraordinarily  complicated  and  is 
different  on  American  and  European 
vines.  The  root-living  form  is  the 
deadly  one,  though  unimpressive,  with 
a  length  of  about  one-twenty-fifth  of 
an  inch.  It  usually  settles  on  a  small 
root,  and  in  the  course  of  feeding 
injects  growth  regulators  and  sub- 
stances poisonous  to  vines  in  different 
degrees.  It  is  still  not  known  why 
vinifera  vines  are  so  much  more  sus- 
ceptible than  most  native  American 
species. 

Pumping  carbon  bisulphide  into  a  vineyard. 

Note  the  nonchalant  engineer  standing 

safely   upwind  from  the 

explosive   compound. 
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roots  swell  around  the  points 
ck  and/ when  susceptible  to  the 
[  change  from  white,  to  yellow,1'/ 
nwn,   to  black  when  they ^  are  >■,% 
Tie  death  of  the  vine  foUows'.>'f^{ 
:  some  years  the  popular  press* 
ie  French  government  showed -i 
sncerri.  It  must  be  remembered, 
use,  that  the  War  of  1870  inter-' 
:  but  by   1873'  the  government^ 
ncerned  enough  to  offer  a  prize  tv 
,000  francs,  a  tidy  sura  at  the>>  , 
for  a  phylloxera  remedy.   Ar-  v/' 
:ents  were   made  to  have  pro-v' 
remedies  tested  by  the  School^ 
iculture  at   Montpellier  under--; 
ection  of  two  excellent  .men- 
urand  and  Jeannenot.  '  C'^V,^'^  , 

Wild  theories  f  -  V  IflC^l 
Ing  with  some  serious  suggeV'r 
they  received  a  flood  dtAdiotJifs 

ials  from  uKompetente,;Mnia^^  During  the  Seventies' and  Eighties; 
;cals.  Planchon  wrote  in  disgust:^,  %   much  effoft  was    x     nded  m  devisi 
theories  reach  us  from  all  ranks    y     practical    ways    to    mject    carbon 
iety   and    from    all    parts^of  j 1   bisulpbide  ;Jto    jhe  soil  to  kill   the 

f.'  lue  £°?: !     ?ly  !^?3-^  phylloxera  without  killing  or  damaging 
i  to  the  Minister  of  Agnculture  f- ;     the    ^  .  Carbon    bisul  hide    had 

uaUy  the  most  stupidj.themosf^ .-fefc -^-  fi  be  used  extensivel 
us  are  those  bnghtspmtswho^^for  good  =  whiJe)  jhe 'year  of  greatest 
hobby-horse  to  the  borders  of^^  bdn    1888  buf  it  was  not  to  be 

fes*  Fortunately,    as    we    gain  :/,  r  ^  ion   term  Solution  because  it  was 
bee    we  can  see  the  problenw-  >e     ensive  and  there  was  a  better  wa 
learly  and  push  these  folhes  to :>  ;,*       Graftin    the  classic  French  varieties 
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it  kinds  of  solutions  were  tried:  v  :' 
ials  to  kill  the  insects,  water  to  ,■[ 
them,  and  grafting  to  circum-*,'  '.'., 
'em.       X>  v  t  J  v-/  '  *  ; '  -('':''■ )  f"« 
)ding  a  vineyard   long  enough  j ! 
oroughly   enough  will  kiB  the\ '^ 
:era,  but  it  is  seldom  a  practical  ,)-] 
ia.  Water  is  not  always  available  )  < 
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onto  resistant  American  roots  was  the 
solution  finally  adopted,  and  it  re- 
mains the  solution  today.  American 
vines  had  been  brought  to  France  from 
thei  18th  Century  onward,  without 
bringing  the  phylloxera,  because  the 
pest  could  hot  survive  the  long  voy- 
ages. ,  They  made  very  poor  wine  ac- 
cording to  French  tastes,  so  there  was 
,no  reason  to  take  an  interest  in  them 
until,  the  phylloxera  came  on  the 
.scene/:  ;-    ..-d  Vs  ' 


•    Using  hand  operated  injectors  to.  - ' , 
put  carbon  bisulphide  around   '"< 
.      "  the  roots  of  vines  (1890). 

Grafting  onto  American  roots  was 
conceived  and  developed  in  France. 
America  deserves  no  more  credit— and 
here  is  a  common  misconception— for  V 
supplying  the  cure,  than  it  does  blame 
for  inducing  the  disease.  They  were : 
equally  innocent  and  unwitting  acts. 
America,  at  least  California,  is  in  the 
French  debt.  As  French  scientists  and 
practical  winegrowers  studied  the  £ 
degrees  of  resistance  of  different  vine 
varieties,  they  developed  new  hybirds 
crossing  French  and  American  vari- 
eties, or  American  and  American,  to 
combine  resistance  to  phylloxera  with 
adaptability  to  French  soils. 
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icient  quantity.   The.  vineyard 

ibe  completely  flooded.  A  single  °jl 

maining  above  water  will  be  a  '■,/: 

of  reinfection.  Complete  covers  .-^.s 

only  possible  in  a  rather. . flat,'' K'A 'j. v.. '.'/%  /  •  '^" 

d.    The    prolonged    immersion \\: .•■■'•**'£*'/  " r* »«»♦;»».  u«^..C 

;ry  may  damage  the  vin^nri  1>^S^'^    ^^  bT     '<  *    u 

■  always    the   risk  of  soeedy^  :'r'     K  Gaston  Bazille  1S  though  to  have 
i,f-   „    t  *      *  j      •        rx   been  the  first  person  to  suggest  graft- 

i:tion    from    untreated  >  vines  / .£    .  ..     .    * .  ■*•■  .  ff   -.** 

,  •'!    (<(    .    i        .,«.f\5\  'is\r'<z  mg.  an  idea  he  advanced  at  the  Beaune 

~y'y ■'■'.  & ;'V\ '-i .'y,  <  Congress  of  1869.  From  the  present 
y  ',;' V^  >^./  point  of  view  it  seems  so  obvious  that 
grafting  onto  American  roots  was  the 
proper  course,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  unobvious  that  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  even  when  one  realized  that 
grafting  onto  resistant  roots  was  pos- 


Chemical  control  y  ^ 

•ding  had  its  partisans,  but  for  a  Mjj 
/hile  chemical  control  was  the  '< . ;' 
hope.    When    the    phylloxera^.'' f 


carbon    bisulphide    was  ^an 
int  industrial  chemical  known    7  ,  sible.  How  loag  would  the  grafts  last? 
be  an  effective  insecticide,  It .<  y  How  would  the  American  roots  affect 
;ic  to  men  as  well  as  to  insects;'  '  f '  the  taste  of  the  resulting  wine?  What 
>w  concentrations  were  danger- 4      roots  should  be  used,  knowing  that 
d  as  little  as  one-tenth  of.  one1'-',  1  American  species  varied  in  their  resis- 
t  in  the  air  was  fatal  in  a  short  if  ^  tance   to    the  phylloxera?   The   well- 
was  further  dangerous  because^  jcknowh  labrusca  vines  are  highly  vul- 
'  catches  fire  and  its  vapor,  with"  i  A  (nerable.  ^.Other  problems  developed  as 
!  explosive.    Nevertheless,^  given  V  ■  r.;  grafting  was  explored.  American  vines 
1  conditions,    it :  did  /kill  the^v^  often  .  failed  "< to    do    well    in    chalky 
■  era-  ;  K^?.^^:?>v.rFrench  soils.1  ,  \  ffi  p  j  r 
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California  saved 

California  was  an  unwitting  victim 
of  phylloxera.  Almost  all  the  vines 
grown  for  wine  were  European  in 
origin,  probably  Spanish  to  begin  with, 
and  French,  German,  and  others 
coming  later.  The  phylloxera  was  first 
identified  in  the  state  in  1873  after 
being  introduced  at  some  unknown 
time.  Various  remedies  were  tried,  but 
in  the  end  California  viticulture  was 
saved  by  the  work  done  in  France.  It  is 
another  misconception  that  California 
had  something  to  do  with  saving  the 
French  vineyards.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, California  was  an  innocent 
victim  of  the  affliction  and  a  gratu- 
itous recipient  of  the  cure. 

The  phylloxera  spread  rapidly 
through  the  winegrowing  countries  of 
Eurgpe  and  to  many  beyond.  Nearly 
everywhere  it  was  greeted  with  the 
same  sort  of  head-in-the-sand  refusal 
to  recognize  a  problem,  and  idiot 
optimism  in  the  face  of  disaster.  The 
area  which  is  now  Yugoslavia  was  a 
pleasing  exception.  The  limitations  of 
chemical  treatments  were  soon  recog- 
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Russian 


Will  Italy's  finest  grape  find  a  home  in  California! 


A  RUSSIAN  EASTER  fes- 
tival? In  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills? What's  that  got  to  do 
with  Italy?  More  than  you  might 
think.  The  wines  were  all  Italian  and 
so  was  most  of  the  food.  It  is  just  that 
Russian  Easter  comes  at  a  nice  time  of 
year  and  is  as  good  an  excuse  as  any  to 
get  out  and  enjoy  the  springtime,  the 
pure  mountain  air,  the  oaky  smoke  of 
the  barbecue  pit  and  the  smell  of 
freshly  tilled  earth.  There  were  no 
Russians,  but  Darrell  Corti  legitimized 
the  occasion  by  attending  midnight 
services  at  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Sacramento-and  still  he 
managed  to  bounce  out  at  the  crack  of 
ten-thirty  in  the  morning. 

The  setting  in  the  hills  about  thirty- 
five  miles  east  of  Sacramento  could  be 
taken  for  Northern  Italy  without 
straining  the  imagination-not  so  pol- 
ished but  with  hills  clad  in  varied 
greens  and  soft  misty  distances.  Inci- 
dentally, were  this  account  being 
written  a  few  years  hence  it  would  be 
necessary  to  digress  at  length  on  the 
wines  of  the  area,  but  for  now  they  are 
mostly  if  not  entirely  in  the  future. 

Many  old  wineries 

Before  Prohibition  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  wineries  in  the  Sierra 
foothills,  some  of  them  going  back  to 
Gold  Rush  days  when  miners,  lacking 
anything  better,  tried  to  make  their 
own  wine.  One  surviving  winery, 
d'Agostini,  claims  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  1856. 

Our  host  was  Cary  Gott,  a  young 
grape  grower  who  studied  enology  at 
Davis  and  worked  in  Napa  Valley 
wineries  before  deciding  to  be  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  reviving  Sierra  viticul- 
ture. His  vineyards  are  already  in  and 
surround    the    house    and    the   winery 
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which  will  be  ready  to  crush  this  year, 
and  in  a  few  years  his  Zinfandel  will 
appear  under  the  Montevina  label. 
More  than  half  a  dozen  other  vine- 
yards are  recently  planted  or  planned 
in  this  part  of  Amador  County  which 
should  be  a  thriving  winegrowing  area 
in  a  few  years. 

Table  wine  quality  in  the  hills  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  coastal  valleys 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  floor  only  a  few  dozen 
miles  away.  Zinfandel  is  the  favored 
grape,  and  California  wine  lovers,  at 
least,  have  been  able  to  sample  some 
of  the  wines  in  the  last  few  years 
because  the  Sutter  Home  Winery  in 
Napa  has  been  using  Amador  grapes 
since  1968.  The  wines,  generally  Zin- 
fandels,  are  available  both  from  the 
winery  and  under  the  Corti  Bros,  label 
in  Sacramento.  A  small  amount  of 
Cabernet  has  been  planted,  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  know  how 
that  turns  out.  Cary  has  a  small 
planting  of  the  Piedmont's  incom- 
parable Nebbiolo  grape,  and  hopes  to 
find  its  yet  undiscovered  New  World 
home  in  the  Sierra  foothills. 

Feast  prepared 

Many  hours  before  we  got  to 
Montevina,  a  pit  had  been  dug  beside 
the  vineyard  and  filled  with  oak  logs 
to  burn  down  and  provide  a  bed  of 
coals  for  roasting  the  kid,  which  had 
been  marinating  for  three  days.  Other 
guests  straggled  in  over  the  n&xt 
couple  of  hours  to  wander  around  the 
vineyard,  inspect  the  winery-to-be, 
taste  various  wines,  help  with  the  lun- 
cheon, or  just  sit  in  the  sun.  Darrell 
got  the  goat  on  the  fire,  sent  an  expe- 
dition off  to  gather  wild  watercress 
from  a  mountain  stream,  supervised 
the  kitchen,  and  talked  to  everybody. 


He's  well  organized  without  appearin 
to  be.  He  made  the  first  course  toe 
fried  Kaphalotiri— slices  of  Kessari  goa 
cheese  fried  in  butter.  Delicious  wit 
the  Soave.  The  remainder  of  the  men 
was: 

Taramosalata,  Kalamata  olives, 

Feta 
Capretto  ai  ferri 
Torta  di  riso  alia  genovese 
Montevina  watercress  with  Cognac 

mayonnaise 
Paskha 

Taramosalata  has  been  called 
"dip,"  but  it  is  a  far  more  delicate  ani 
delectable  thing  than  most  of  the  gum 
my  abominations  that  go  under  tha 
regrettable  word.  It  is  a  Greek  disi 
made  from  carp  roe  beaten  with 
little  lemon  juice  and  a  lot  of  olive  oil 
White  bread  that  has  been  soaked  ii 
water,  squeezed  nearly  dry  and  torn  tc 
bits  is  then  beaten  in.  Grated  onioi 
and  garlic  are  added  to  taste.  Th< 
result  is  creamy  in  texture,  pale  rose 
orange  in  color,  and  possessed  of  ; 
lovely  fresh  sea  taste.  It  can  be  eatei 
on  bread  with  olives,  feta,  tomatoes 
green  onions  and  so  on  as  accompani 
ment. 

Kalamatas  are  the  pointed  reddish 
brown  Greek  olives  that  are  so  good 
Capretto  is  the  kid,  a  young  angon 
goat  locally  grown.  Torta  di  riso  is  ; 
specialty  of  Darrell's  mother,  a  baket 
rice  dish  with  a  flaky  pastry  topping 
Freshness  is  the  virtue  of  watercres 
and  it  was  gathered  after  the  kid  wa 
on  the  fire.  The  salad  consisted  simplj 
of  peppery  cress  with  a  dressing  o 
mayonnaise  newly  made  with  goot 
Italian  olive  oil  and  thinned  with  ole 
Cognac,  an  inspiration  of  Vina 
Mandella. 


by  Roy  Brady 


(left)  Darrell  Corti  making  a  point. 
(bottom)  The  Montevina  Vineyard 
in  the  Sierra  foothills. 
(below)  Triumphant  return  of  the 
watercress  detail. 


Easter  dish 

The  Russian  dish  was  Paskha,  as 
lovely  to  eat  as  to  look  at,  and  tradi- 
tional at  the  end  of  the  Easter  supper. 
It  begins  with  a  quantity  of  pot  cheese 
(cottage  cheese)  which  is  drained  and 
forced  through  a  sieve  to  make  it 
smooth.  Softened  sweet  butter  is 
worked  in.  A  rich  custard  is  made  with 
egg  yolks,  sugar,  heavy  cream,  and 
candied  fruits.  That  is  cooled  and  blen- 
ded thoroughly  into  the  cheese  mix- 
ture and  pressed  in  a  mold  until  firm. 
Before  serving  it  is  elaborately  decor- 
ated with  almonds  and  candied 
fruits-a  beautiful  thing  to  see. 

For  wines  we  had  a  group  of  young 
Italians,  almost  all  red  and  from  the 
north.  A  factor  in  slowing  the  accep- 
tance of  Italian  wines  in  this  country 
has  quite  likely  been  the  labels,  which 
have  often  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  designed  for  patent  medicines  in 
the  gaslight  era.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable     Compound     had     a    sexier 
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pe&sonae 

Cary  and  Vicki  Gott -owners  of  Montevma. 
Bob  Nikkei-major  stockholder  in 

Mt.  Eden  Vineyard. 
Tom  and  Nancy  Ferrell-winemaker 

at  Inglenook. 
Marge  McMinn. 
Robert  T.A.  Knudsen-San  Franc.sco 

physician,  well-known  wine  expert  and 

frequent  judge  at  both  Cal.  State  and 

L.A.  County  Fairs. 


package  than  many  of  them.  Most  it 
not  all,  of  these  wines  have  good  look- 
ing modern  labels.  Darrell  Corti  con- 
tributed the  tasting  notes: 

Soave  Bianco  1971.  Cantina  I  ratcll, 
P.eropan.  Pale  green  color,  full  herbaceous 
nose.  A  tull  wine,  slightly  tannic.  Rich 

Barbara  1971.  Conterno.  Deep  purple 
color,  grapey.  Spicy  nose,  verv  fruitv  and 
b'g.  lots  ot  free  tannin,  pleasant  winev 
tinish.  An  intense  wine. 

Freisa  1971.  Conterno.  Deep  purple 
color,  loamy.  Nose  reminiscent  ot  neu 
wine.  Carbon  dioxide  characteristic  of  this 
wine  when  produced  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, flavorful,  with  a  sort  of  off-dn 
sweetness  and  point  of  aciditj 

Dolceno  1971.   Renato  Ratti.  Deep  pur- 
ple  color,   grapey   and    spicy,  fruitv  will 
clean    tmish.   Quaffing   wine   with   a    lot    ot 
flavor. 

Grignolino  197/.  Conterno.  Purplish 
color  with  a  slight  orange  tint.  Characteristic 
pertume  of  Grignolino.  a  lkht  berryness 
with  obvious  depth.  A  big  wine  with  charac- 
ter and  varietal  flavor,  but  elegant 

Barbera    1970.   Parroco   di   Neive    Co 
less  intense  than  the  Conterno  Barbera    lias 
run    and     character.     Very    eleeant.    well- 
balanced,  clean  finish  and  complexity 

Grignolino  1971.  Conterno.  Purplish 
color  with  a  slight  orange  tint.  Characteristic 
Pertume  of  Grignolino.  a  Ikht  berrvness 
with  obvious  depth.  A  big  wine  with  elianc- 
terand  varietal  flavor,  but  elegant 

Barbera    191)     Parroco   j-    V|V0    £ 
less  intense  than  the  Conterno  Barbera    II,. 
'nut    and     character.     Very    eleeant.    well- 
balanced,  clean  finish  and  complexity 

Capc:zaml971.(Clmnxi).  Full  brick-red 
u»lor.    Perfumed,   well-balanced  and  almost 

IMa  J,  Capczzana  19*7  Rjsorva  id.i- 
•»»»■  Br,ck-red  color.  Perfumed,  more  in- 
UM;;l,v   [lw»   <"«■'    1971.  Complex,  rich  and 

sot  t  . 

Costozza    1970    (Cabernet),    da    Sehiol 

urple-bUk  color.  Pepperv  nose.  Mlk..,.,„ 
"is  tlavur.  Nice  complexity. 

Xebbiolo    1971     (•,,,,,,„„     n,,  . 

>,,    ...  '•    s-otcrno.    Deep   purple 

»^k.    pungent    nose,    rich    tlavor     lots 
innin.  lone  finish. 
Ac/,/,,,,/.    ,970.    Co.erno.    Deep    color. 
*»*    like    Harolo.   more   complex   than   the 
*7l.  more  depth  of  tlavor.  more  complex 
or.  Very  clean  and  long 
Burharvua  / 90S.  Parroco  di  Neive.  Deep 
L.J,  r   Hora!   m™  o<  violets,  eleeant  uines 
Racier,    rich    tlavor.    long    finish    vvjtll    !, 
'■naracterisiie  tarriness. 

Barharcsco    1969.    Ronato    Rjm     Q 
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Montevina's  Nebbiolo 
planting.    Will  it  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  wine? 


sweet  flavor.  Very  high  tannin,  full  with  a 
s'Whtly  shon  finish  due  to  youth 

Mareenasco  I96S.  Renato  Ratti  lull 
color  Elegant  rich  nose  of  Nebbiolo.  almost 
sweet  flavor  due  to  g|yceroL  Hi„h  ™* 
due   t0  h    Very  x     *      annn 

clean  and  long.  - 

Barolo  character 

He     further    comments:     "All    the 
wines    from    Conterno    are    produced 
from  grapes  grown  in  the  area  of  Mon- 
torte   d'AJba.   part  of  winch  is  in  the 
Barolo    denominazione.    Consequently 
these    wines   take  on  the  character  of 
Barolo.  In  Italian  this  is  called  baroleg- 
fiare."  For  the  most   part,  that  trans- 
lates   into    the    development   of   more 
Barolo  character  than   is  normally  ex- 
pected   of    the    grape    varieties    used 
Note    that    the   Grignolino   is  atypical 
with  more  Barolo  character  than'it  has 
at    Asti.    Barbera    the   same.    Dolcetto 
becomes  the  best  measure  since,  in  its 
area    ot    production   around    Asti   and 
Doghani.  it  is  less  thick.  Cote, no  spe- 
cializes in  wines  made  in  the  old  Pied- 
montese  tradition  with  a  lot  of  stuff- 
ing   and    flavor.    The    wines    tasted    on 
this    occasion    are    the    same   as    those 
sold  m  Italy. 

With  the  wine  ot  Parroco  di  \e,ve 
much  the  same  happens.  The  parish 
Priest  runs  a  cellar  whose  vineyards  are 
donations  from  local  peasants.  The 
Barbera.  coming  from  the  Barbaresco 
area,  assumes  more  of  the  quality  of 
'hose  umes  than  of  the  usual  wines  of 
the  variety 

Marcenasco  is  a  vineyard  site  in  the 
Barolo  area  just  south  of  the  village  of 
La  Morra.  It  has  been  turned  into  a 
trade  mark  In  Ralti  o|  \hha/u 
^'11  Vnnu/.iata.  much  as  Conterno  has 
done  with  Monfortino,  Both  are  sin«Ie 
vineyard  names  sold  under  the reputa- 

tlon   °'   tht  "rm.  not  ol   the  denomi- 
nation. 

Famous  house 

Capez/ana   is  actually  Chiant,  Mon- 
talbano.  but  merits  the  other  denomi- 
n|alll,n  ot  Carmignano.  Actually  this  is 
the  most  famous  house  in  Carmianano 
^nd    perhaps  should    be   treated   as   the 
wines  oi    Brunello   with   respect   to   its 
name.       (Brunello    is    one    ol     Italy's 
"lest   and    most   long-lived  red   umes 
fut    very   scarce  and   never  seen  in  tins 
^>un,r>.     I,     i.s     made    soutJ]    o(     fhe 

Chianti  district  entirely  from  a  sub- 
variety  ot  the  Sangiovese.  the  principal 
grape  tor  Chianti.) 

The  Chianti  district  and  surround- 
ng  areas  are  highlj  subdivided  and 
ontrolled  with  great  attention  to 
utility.  Most  of  us  have  much  to  learn 
'oui  Hie  once,  but  no  longer,  simple 
"d  unpretentious  wines  of  Chianti 

We  watched  the  sun  go  down  over 
lu'  'tmcheon  table  dinner  was 
est.ned  to  he  a  poAchcd  , 
tich  later    and  so  it  was. 


very 
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A  SWAN  SONG 
IN 


SUPER  ZIN 


WE  ALMOST  gave  up 
trying  to  find  the 
Joseph  Swan 
Winery.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect 
much  anyhow;  it  was  merely  a  new 
name  on  the  list  of  bonded  wineries  at 
the  time.  ForestvOle  is  west  of  U.S. 
101,  off  several  miles,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sonoma  Valley  and  a  good  way 
from  most  of  the  Sonoma  wineries. 
Seeing  a  few  vines  beside  the  road,  we 
inquired  at  a  ramshackle  old  house. 
Did  they  know  the  Swan  Winery? 
They  were  the  Swan  Winery! 

The  cellar  under  the  house  was  a 
jumble  of  barrels,  bottles,  boxes,  car- 
tons and  cobwebs.  We  completed  the 
tour— it  must  have  taken  almost  five 
minutes— under  the  constant  threat  of 
low  beams  and  hanging  wires.  Then 
the  very  hospitable  proprietor,  Joe 
Swan,  offered  a  sample  of  the  only 
wine  on  hand-a  1968  Zinfandel  from 
the  Dry  Creek  district  near  Healdsburg. 
With  the  unpromising  look  of  the 
place  we  prepared  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
The  price  of  poking  around  little 
wineries  is  the  swallowing  of  some 
pretty  strange  potions,  and  this 
promised  to  be  among  the  stranger. 

Deep  and  rich 

As  the  wine  splashed  into  the 
glasses  its  color  looked  unexpectedly 
deep  and  rich.  Well,  maybe  it  was  just 
an  effect  of  the  dimly  lit  cellar.  But 
no,  the  bouquet  was  sensational  and 
the  flavor  was  as  full  and  rich  as  the 
color  promised!  It  was  a  classic 
example  of  the  big  spicy  style  of  Zin- 
fandel, which  had  become  virtually 
extinct  before  Ridge  Vineyards  took 
the  lead  in  its  resurrection  about  ten 
years  ago.  Joe  Swan  hit  the  target  dead 
center  on  the  first  try. 

Naturally  we  wanted  some  of  the 
wine,  but  it  was  still  in  barrel  and  Joe 
thought  it  should  stay  there  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  so  we  had  a  long 
wait  ahead.  We  agreed  to  say  nothing 
about  the  wine  since  there  were  only 
two  barrels.  Rather  to  our  surprise,  the 
winery  remained  obscure  for  a  good 
while  after  that  visit.  Later  attempts  to 
check  on  the  progress  of  the  wine 
repeatedly  failed.  Either  there  was  no 
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:wer  or  Joe  was  away  pursuing  his 
in  career  as  a  pilot  for  Western 
lines.  One  day  I  drove  by  and 
nd  no  one  there,  but  on  the  front 
ch  was  a  tantalizing  empty  bottle 
ti  a  1968  Swan  Zinfandel  label.  So 
wine  had  been  bottled. 


Turned  out  well 

Success  finally  came  in  November 
2.  Joe  was  home.  After  a  little 
'-chat  we  broached  the  subject  of 

68  Zinfandel.  Yes,  it  had  turned 
'  well  but  all  was  sold.  However 
'-was  a  1969,  two  batches  in  fact 
•?es  were  produced  and  we  tasted 
■splendid  wines  in  the  style  of  the 
•ous  '68  if  not  quite  its  equal- 
at  least,  if  it  was  really  as  good  as 
memories  said  it  was.  Joe  laughed 
V  depend  on  memory? 

bottle  of  the  '68  was  produced 
pPr°ached  *  with  some  trepida- 

When  one  is  enormously  im- 
P  by  a  wine  and  then  does  not 
'  *  again  for  a  long  time,  it  is 
f  always  a  disappointment,  for 

emory  of  an  extraordinary  wine 

'to  grow  brighter  with  age,  but  in 
se  the  recollection  had  not  out- 
e  reality.  The  wine  was  exactly 

F  had  been  in  wood  with  the 
richness,   complexity  and    vel- 

Lfl°/    af '    tru'y    a    California 
'that  ranks  with  the  best  Zinfan- 

our  experience-including  the 
)r  Kidge  and  David  Bruce 
"the  '69s  have  the  additional 
ge  of  the  '68  they  will  surely 
nearly,    and    quite    possibly 
't.  as  good.  The  story  has  the 
lending.  There  were  only  two 
cases  and  they  are  going  fast. 
D'°w  Joe  s  cover  at  this  point? 
ne   has   been    discovered    by 
ff"J  everybody  might  as  well 
,  !*'  «*•   ^  ^e  is  as  fine  a 
as  these  wines  indicate  he 
stop  wasting  his  time  in  the 
,  [ay  down  in  the  cellar.  Let's 
Sees  lt   that    way    when   he 


reaches  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
as  a  pilot  in  1974. 


Spring  tasting 

At    least  one   retail   shop   now  has 
969     Swan     Zinfandel,     and     Jerry 
Magnin   introduced  it  this  spring  at  a 
tasting  he  held  in  his  new  Harry's  Bar 
in    Century    City,    Los    Angeles     The 
purpose  of  the  tasting  was  to  choose 
wines  for  his  several  restaurants    and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  that  Swan  will 
be  on   the  lists  unless  somebody  else 
gets  to  it  first.  I  suspect  that  most  of 
the  tasters  were  on  the  phone  the  next 
morning. 

We  knew  only  that  we  were  drink- 
ing California  Zinfandels  currently 
available.  That  meant  that  they  were 
young  and  the  number  of  samples 
showed   that  some  well-known  names 

.QAQt0c  bC   miSSing"   T°   my   taste  the 
1969  Swan  stood  a  solitary  giant  on 
™'s    occasion,     though     it    must    be 
added  that  agreement  was  not  univer- 
sal.   Its  overpowering   character  failed 
to   appeal    to  more   than  one  experi- 
enced   taster.   Zinfandels  are  possibly 
made  in  more  varied  styles  than  any 
other  wine.  One  either  loves  or  loathes 
the  very  full-bodied,  aromatic,  deep- 
colored  sort  as  compared  to  the  light 
fresh,  fruity  style.  ' 

fh  fWuan  u69  iS  "0t  oniy  eyerything 
that  has  been  said  above,  but  has  a 
very  special  flavor  besides.  It  is  one  of 
those  rarely  individual  wines  that  one 
could  probably  learn  to  recognize  after 
a  very  few  tastings. 

Ranking  difficult 

After  the  top  wine  it  immediately 
became  difficult  to  arrange  the  wines 
m  a  precise  order.  In  general,  we  do 
not  beheve  .t  possible  to  arrange  a 
group  of  wines  in  an  exact  order  of 
quality.  Sometimes  one  can  say  that 
one  Wine  is  definitely  befter  than  ^ 

other,  though  a  different  taster  may 
not  even  agree  with  that  because  he 
values  such  different  qualities.  When 
wines  are  close  together,  however  one 
balances  one  quality  against  another 
and  comes  up  with  a  rating  that  has  to 
be   in   some  degree  arbitrary.  Wine  A 
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las  slightly  belter  varietal  flavor  than 
.  but  it  is  slightly  thinner.  Wine  R  is 
lore  mature  than  A.  but  A  will  almost 
:rtainly  improve  more  than  B.  When 
ich  is  the  situation,  as  it  often  is. 
en  neither  wine  is  definitely  the 
ttter.  Therefore  rankings,  no  matter 
liose,  should  be  followed  with  some 
ution.  The  fact  that  we  rank  wine  A 

third    place    ami    wine   B   in   ninth 
ice  does   not   necessarily   mean  that 
lu  will  like  \  better. 

Rulge  1971,  Late  Harvest,  Occiden- 
!    Vineyard,   was   another   big.   dark. 
le  wine  which  a  majority  had  in  first 
ice.  One   taster  thought  it  too  rich 
Ji  port-like  to  be  judged  as  a  table 
jie.   We   hesitated   to  give  it  second 
see  because  of  an   odd   taste   when 
it    opened     but     that     disappeared 
ickly,  leaving  an  impressive  wine. 
Ridge  1971,  Geyserville:  Not  as  big 
the   first    two    wines   but   a   lovely 
I'y   flavor  earns  it   a   high  rankin° 
Id.  "  "     °' 


HAVE  YOUR  WINE 
ANALYZED 
BY  EXPERTS 


*  testing  service 
)  available  tor 
tie-made  and 

I  mercial  wines.  Tests  include 
J  hoi;  volatile,  fixed  and 
I  acid  content;  'esidual 
ur:  extract,  clarity  and 
"  profile.  A  cntiquH  will 
'icluded.  Prompt  service. 
'I  $3  for  pre-oa.d 
■ale-Submission  Kit. 
lr$101 
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Sebastiani  1970,  Bin  5:  Very  good 
with  a  moderately  rich  and  distinctly 
individual  flavor.  Fourth. 

Fetzer  1971:  Excessive  softness 
gives  it  a  somewhat  pasty  feel,  but  the 
flavor  is  there  and  it  is  an  excellent 
wine.  Fifth. 

•Suiter  Home  1970.  Deaver  Vine- 
yard, Lot  1  :  The  grapes  were  from  an 
older  vineyard  in  the  developing  Zin- 
fandel  district  of  Amador  County.  The 
flavor  was  so  different  from  the  wines 
grown  near  the  coast  that  a  bit  of 
reorientation  was  needed  to  judge  it. 
Individuality,  good  color  and  medium 
body  gave  it  the  sixth  place. 

Louis  Martini  1969.  One  of  the 
state's  most  enduring  vintage  wines.  A 
very  pleasant  wine  in  the  light  style 
with  mildly  fruity  varietal  flavor. 
Seventh. 

Lighter  Zins 

Next  was  a  group  of  Zinfandels  of 
the  lighter  type.  All  are  pleasing  wines 
w.th  varying  degrees  of  fruitiness  and 
ireshness   and    with   varietal   character 


ranging  from  medium  to  low.  Infinite 
argument  could  be  expended  in  trying 
to  sort  them  out  in  detail,  so,  with  no 
more  ado  they  are:  Inglenook  Napa 
Valley  1969,  Inglenook  North  Coast 
Counties  1971,  Mirassou  1969  par. 
ducci  1969,  Ridge  Monte  Bello  1971 
Simi  n.v.,  Souverain  1970.  and  Sutter 
Home  Petite  Zinfandel  1971,  Deaver 
Vineyard. 

For    some    years    wine    producers 
seemed  to  be  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Zinfandel  is  particularly  Cali- 
fornian  and  is  so  good  that  it  ought  to 
be  developed  as  a  California  specialty 
Now    it    is   being  recognized   again  as 
soaring  prices  show,  and  special  grow- 
ing districts  are   being   identified   and 
publicized,    an    encouraging    develop- 
ment. It  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to 
remember  the   names  of  Napa,  Sono- 
ma, and  a  few  other  big  valleys   Add 
the  Dry  Creek  district  of  Sonoma,  the 
foothills     of     Amador     County,     the 
Templeton  district,  and  many  more.   • 


Will  your  wine  survive  the  70s? 

And  every  year  a  lot  of  good  wine  dies 

A  needless  tragedy.  Because  now  there  is  a  sensible  way  to  give  your 
wine  an  ideal  environment.  It's  called  the  Wine  Vault.  A  self-contained 

cTn l^?    T"  br"  °f  Ca,,'f0rnia  redw00d  lnside  Qre  a  temperature 
control  and  redwaad  racks  that  hold  132  battles  and  up,  depending  on 

the  size  you  select.  Prices  start  at  $795.  The  Wine  Vault  keeps  your  wines  ot 
a  constant  temperature,  away  from  light-the  way  they  should  be  kept. 

While  your  wine  still  has  a  chance,  find  out  how  you  can  keep  it  aUve 
and  well.  Send  us  the  coupon. 


The  Wine  Vault       WW-8-73 

P.  O.  Box  6298,  909  Park  Avenue,  San  Jose,  CA  95150 

Please  send  me  your  literature  on  the  Wine  Vault. 
Thank  you. 


-Zip. 


Phone  Number  (optional). 


A  Viking  Sauna  Company 
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by  Holly  Tufts 

There  is  no  spectacle  on  earth  more 
appealing  than  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  act  of  cooking  dinner 
for  someone  she  loves. 

Thomas  Wolfe 
The  Web  and  the  Rock 


HE  ABOVE  QUOTATION 

brings  to  mind  a  picture  of 
a  woman  from  the  Gibson 
irl  era.  Her  hair  is  arranged  in  an 
>sweep  pompadour;  she  is  clad  in  a 
ng  dress  and  apron.  Armed  with  a 
joden  spoon,  she  stands  at  an  old 
)n'  stove,  patiently  tending  the  con- 
nts  of  a  soup  kettle;  the  final  result 

many  dedicated  hours  of  prepara- 
on. 

What  does  not  so  quickly  come  to 
ind  is  a  mental  image  of  today's  lib- 
ated  Ms.,  who  may  be  attired  in  any- 
ing  from  a  blue-jeans  ensemble  to  a 
icktail  dress,  who  would  be  most 
.ely  seen  in  the  act  of  casting  a  block 
i  frozen  you-name-it  into  a  pot  of 
pidly  boiling  water. 

The  romantic  picture  of  cooking  is 
sociated  with  times  past,  when  a 
)man  had  no  other  place  than  in  the 
>me;  when  her  primary  duty,  other 
an  creating  and  raising  a  family,  was 

see  that  her  man  was  fit  and  well- 
d.  For  the  newly-wed  woman  in 
ose  days,  her  preoccupation  was 
(questionably  with  the  latter. 

Technology  triumphs 

In  the  ceaseless  quest  to  create 
3re  delectable  meals  in  a  minimum 
aount  of  time,  today's  American 
)man  has  fallen  victim  to  the  subtle 
ticements  of  technology.  Old-fash- 
ned  methods  of  meal  preparation 
ve  been  literally  abandoned  in  favor 
1  such  time-saving  mechanical  mon- 
: osities  as  the  radar  oven,  the  coni- 
zation electric  can-opener  and  knife- 
Mrpener.  the  electric  blender  with  m- 

merable  speed  controls,  and,  the 
utome  of  industrialization,  the  elec- 
K  range  with  a  "brain." 

Oh,  for  a  return  to  the  good  old 
'  ys,  when  meals  were  lovingly  pre- 
led  by  hand  with  the  simplest  of 
1  ans  in  a  matter  of  .  .  .  what  must  be 
'  ifessed,  amounted  to  many  hours! 
'  wever,  it  has  been  said  at  one  time 
'  another  by  someone  rumored  to  be 


you  love."  Proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  one  loves  one's  family,  we 
bring  you  the  means  to  combat  the 
creeping  sloth  that  threatens  to  stifle 
care  and  creativity  in  cooking,  1973: 
menu  excerpts  and  serving  suggestions 
from  Catering  for  Two,  a  bride's  hand- 
book of  1898,  subtitled  Comfort  and 
Economy  for  Small  Households. 

Typical  menu 

A  typical  dinner  menu  from  this 
little  book  leaves  one  wondering  how 
it  was  humanly  possible  for  two  peo- 
ple to  consume  such  a  quantity  of 
assorted  food  delights  nightly  and  still 
live  on  blithely  into  ripe  old  age.  Asa 
sample  of  what  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold was  faced  with  upon  his  return 
home  from  the  day's  labors  consider: 

Broth 

I 'A  lbs.  mutton  with  caper  sauce 

Boiled  rice 

Parsnip  with  cream  sauce 

Crab-apple  jelly.  Bread  and  butter 

Celery  hearts.  Neufchatel  cheese 

Salted  Saratoga  chips 

Steamed  dumpling  (raised) 

Caramel  sauce 

Canned  or  stewed  fresh  cherries,  strawberries, 

or  peaches 

Oranges.  Tea  or  coffee 

A  ny  preferred  table  water 

In  spite  of  the  archaic  nature  of  the 
book,  many  of  the  recipes  are  very 
interesting  and  novel  by  today's  stand- 
ards. Why  not  become  an  innovator 
and  try  them? 

For  those  who  despair  at  the 
thought  of  purchasing  potato  chips  at 
the  market  for  fear  of  encountering 
yet  another  rancid  bagful,  here  is  a 
recipe  for  making  your  very  own  fresh 
batch-only,  for  the  sake  of  authentic- 
ity, call  them  Saratoga  chips. 

Slice  in  wafer-thin  slices,  two  medi- 
um-sized potatoes  and  let  them  soak 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  salted 
water.  Drain  and  dry  with  a  cloth  and 
fry  in  boiling-hot  lard  until  they  are  a 
pale  brown.   Put   in   only   a   few  at  a 


sheet   of  brown  paper,  to  absorb  the 
grease;  serve  hot  or  cool. 

Hamburgers  are  an  inevitable  facet 
of  American  culture,  as  assuredly  as  is 
apple  pie.  Hamburgers  show  no  signs 
of  waning  in  strength  of  numbers,  and 
can  be  found  in  a  variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  true  meat  to  oatmeal- 
filled  patties.  They  are  all  imposters, 
however.  The  forerunner  of  the  ham- 
burger as  we  know  it  today  is  the 
hamburg  steak,  now  here  to  assume  its 
rightful  place  in  the  attentions  of  the 
public: 

Hamburg  steak 

A  "meat-cutter"  is  a  most  valuable 
kitchen  utensil,  and  meat-balls  and 
hamburg  steak  may  be  prepared  very 
quickly  with  it.  Remove  all  of  the  fat, 
tendons  and  gristle  from  a  half  a 
pound  of  round  steak,  pass  through 
the  cutter,  and  then  grind  through  a 
lump  of  fine  kidney  suet  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  Mix  all  together,  smooth 
into  a  square  mound,  pepper,  and 
dredge  with  flour,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven,  rare  or  well-done,  as  preferred. 
Serve  with  butter  and  salt,  pouring  off 
the  grease  first.  This  dish  is  delicious 
cold.  Onion  juice  may  be  added  if 
liked,  also  sliced  lemon  or  watercress. 

As  we  all  well  know,  fruit  can  play 
a  crucial  role  in  the  success  of  a  meal. 
There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  serve  fruit,  and  for  those  of  you 
who  may  have  refrained  from  consum- 
ing fruit  for  fear  of  presenting  it  incor- 
rectly-thus  offending-cease  wor- 
rying: 

Oranges 

Select  fine,  large  oranges.  Soften 
them  a  little  by  rolling  gently  on  the 
kitchen  table  with  the  hand.  Cut  off 
an  inch-thick  slice  from  the  stem  end 
and  replace  it,  so  that  the  fruit  will 
present  a  whole  appearance.  Serve  on 
dessert  plates  with  orange  spoons  or 
stout  teaspoons.  The  choice  or  delicate 
teaspoons  are  apt  to  be  twisted  and 
ruined  when  used  as  orange  scoops. 
The  oranges   may   be   cut   in  halves  if 


NOSTALGIC  RECIPES    OFFER 


CHALLENGE  TO  MODERN  HOMEMAKER 


re  exotic  fare  is  available  in  the 
of  the  ever-popular  steamed 
ing  with  caramel  sauce,  a  truly 
ible  treat: 

Steamed  Dumpling 
>-half  yeast-cake,  three  quarters 
>f  water,  or  milk  and  water 
,  one  heaping  cup  of  flour,  one 
aspoonful  of  salt;  sugar,  one  egg, 
g  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Melt 
utter  and  yeast-cake  in  the 
id  milk,  beat  the  egg,  and  sift  the 
salt  and  sugar  together.  Mix  all 
ingredients,  and  set  in  a  warm 
■or  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
beat  the  mixture,  fill  a  mould 
ird  full,  and  let  the  dough  rise 
it  is  nearly  doubled  in  bulk, 
will  be  about  a  half  an  hour.  Set 
earner  and  cook  one  hour,  then 
Land    keep   hot    until   ready    to 

Caramel  Sauce 

:  to  a  cream  one  tablespoonful 
tter,    two    tbsp.    confectioner's 

Add  a  little  caramel  (directions 
ow)  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Beat 

eral  minutes.  Add  more,  or  all 
)  caramel,  and  more  sugar  if  de- 

and,  at  the  last,  one  tbsp.  of 
or   brandy.    This    pudding   will 

week  in  a  cool  place,  if  covered, 
ay  be  warmed  for  another  meal 
I  ing  on  a  plate,  covered  closely 

bowl,  and  set  in  the  oven,  or  in 
her. 

Caramel  or  Burnt  Sugar 
:nake  the  caramel,  put  on  a  cool 
( the  stove,  to  melt,  four  heaping 

)f   granulated    sugar   with   two 

ater,  and  let  it  cook  gently  for 
;  hour,  covered.  At  this  time  it 
1  be  bright,  coffee  brown  syrup, 
amber.  Be  careful  not  to  have 
i  too  hot,  or  the  caramel  will  be 
f  and  have  a  bitter  taste.  It  must 
t  stirred,  as  this   will  grain  the 

>ut  the  saucepan  can  be  shifted 

de  to  side,  carefully,  if  neces- 

ow  add  to  the  syrup  six  tbsp. 
t  water,  one  spoonful  at  a  time, 
!■  it  directly  into  the  middle  of 
us.  Let  this  boil  gently  for  two 
'  without  stirring,  then  mix 
■  poon,  cooking  and  stirring  for 
i  minute.  There  should  be  just  a 
•fill   of   syrup,    perfectly    clear 

:e   from    lumps.    Cool    before 

Suet  Pudding 

3  days  when  you  are  torn  with 

|>n  over  what  to  make  for  din- 

Vt  pudding   is   an  old   reliable 

'  that  always  arouses  comment 

1!  'My  as  disbelief:  "What  kind  of 
i  iv 


Sift  twice,  1  Vz  cupfuls  of  flour  with 
one  tsp.  baking  powder,  Vz  tsp.  salt, 
and  a  quarter  tsp.  each  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon.  Chop  into  this  Vz  cupful  of 
suet,  add  Vz  cupful  of  stoned  raisins, 
and  mix  well  with  the  flour.  Beat  to- 
gether Vz  cupful  each  of  milk  and  mo- 
lasses and  stir  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Steam  in  a  steamer  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  fire  should  be  steady 
and  the  water  boiling  before  the  pud- 
ding is  put  together.  The  fire  should 
not  be  low,  or  the  water  stop  boiling 
before  it  is  done.  For  the  sauce,  cream 
a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
add  a  scant  cupful  of  sugar,  a  tsp.  of 
flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and,  gradually,  a 
generous  half-cup  of  boiling  water. 
Cook  for  a  few  minutes  and  flavor 
with  a  wineglass  of  wine  or  brandy. 

To  close,  here  is  a  real  crowd- 
pleaser,  if  prepared  with  the  utmost  of 
care: 

After-Dinner  Coffee 

Mix  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  coffee 
ground  moderately  fine  with  a  scant 
tsp.  of  raw  egg  and  two  dessert  spoon- 
fuls of  cold  water.  Pour  on  this  two 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  stir, 
cover  closely,  and  let  it  boil  up;  then 
remove  from  the  fire  immediately.  Let 
it  stand,  to  settle,  a  few  minutes,  and 
strain  into  a  hot  coffee-pot  through  a 
wet  cheese-cloth  laid  on  a  wire  strain- 
er. In  this  way  the  last  drop  of  coffee 
will  be  perfectly  clear. 

Helpful  Hints 

1)  Rancid  butter  is  unhealthful 

2)  Agate-ware  pots  with  close-fit- 
ting covers  make  excellent  cake  boxes. 

3)  A  little  curry  powder  added  to 
soups  or  stews  gives  a  new  dish. 

4)  Salt  toughens  meat  if  added  be- 
fore it  is  done. 

5)  When  broiling,  if  the  fire  is  too 
hot,  sprinkle  over  it  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
ashes,  or  a  handful  of  salt,  or  lay  a 
folded  sheet  of  newspaper  on  the 
coals;  put  on  the  lid,  and  when  the 
paper  has  burned  out,  its  ashes  will 
smother  the  fire  enough. 

6)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fire 
should  not  be  hot  enough,  add  a  few 
scraps  of  meat. 

Let  the  linen  oe  as  fine  as  the  purse 
will  allow.  A  growing  plant  is  in  good 
taste,  and  the  pot  may  be  covered  with 
green  crepe  paper.  If  the  napery  is  not 
very  fine,  have  it  ironed  very  wet,  with 
a  heavy,  hot  iron  until  perfectly  dry. 
Colored  cloths  are  out  of  place  on  the 
dinner  table. 

Nasturtiums  make  a  pretty  as  well 
as  an  appetizing  garnish  for  meats  and 
salads;  to  be  at  their  best  thev  must  be 


freshly   picked.   The   stems  as  well  as 
the  blossoms  are  edible.  Florists  now 
sell  them  in  pots  so  that  they  are  easily 
obtainable  for  use  on  the  table. 
Earthen  pipkin 

The  earthen  pipkin  is  a  valuable 
cooking  utensil,  as  it  may  easily  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean,  and  things  cook 
evenly  and  keep  hot  in  it. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water  (mixed  in  equal  parts)  in 
readiness  to  use  for  burns  or  scalds. 
Shake  well,  spread  upon  old  table 
linen,  and  bind  on  the  injured  place. 

Always  buy  fat  poultry:  there  is  no 
economy  in  thin,  scrawny  meat  of  any 
kind,  especially  poultry-it  only  makes 
thin,  scrawny  people. 

In  the  event  that  the  man  of  the 
house  should  be  seized  by  acute  hun- 
ger pangs  between  courses,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  olives,  celery,  salted  nuts, 
pickles  or  jellies  should  be  on  the  table 
from  the  beginning  of  the  meal:  the 
first  three  are  eaten  between  the 
courses;  the  pickles  and  jellies  with  the 
meat. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  have  found  this 
information  both  exciting  and  helpful. 
Abrim  with  fresh  ideas,  you  are  un- 
doubtedly impatient  to  be  freed  from 
the  task  of  having  to  read  further,  so 
that  you  may  commence  your  new 
adventure  in  cookery.  In  complete  un- 
derstanding, I  shall  release  you  with 
one  final  parting  thought,  as  expressed 
by  Alice  James,  the  author  of  Catering 
for  Two: 

"Even  if  the  viands  are  of  the  sim- 
plest and  the  table  appointments  the 
plainest,  a  dinner  served  with  regu- 
larity yields  enjoyment  and  comfort  to 
those  partaking  of  it,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  less  trouble  than  if  served 
hap-hazard."  This  thought,  at  least, 
bridges  the  span  of  time.  • 

What  though  youth  gave  love 

and  roses, 
Age  still  leaves  us  friends 
and  wine. 

— Thomas  Sturge  Moore 
(1870-1944) 

Wine,  the  most  pleasant  of  drinks, 
whether  we  owe  it  to  Noah,  who 
planted  the  vine,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  Bacchus,  who  squeezed  out 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  dates  from 
the  infancy  of  the  world. 

— Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin 
(1755-1826) 
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flMN  SWISS  EQLEJNY 
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I  T  USED  TO  BE  Winery 
Row  Sonoma  style,  that 
20-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  101 
running  north  from  Heald- 
L!j  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
;  county.  Most  of  the  small 
rries  are  gone  now,  and  the 
r:s  of  their  predominantly 
i  in-American  owners  forgotten 
rmes  like  Berti,  Ghiotti,  Maz- 
I  Vercelli,  Oneto,  Sodini,  Chi- 
:re  and  Domenichelli. 
Le  of  the  few  surviving  winer- 
,  owever,  makes  more  wine  than 
f  the  departed  ones  together 
In  their  heyday,  and  it  very 
w  makes  better  wine  to  boot. 
I  of  course,  is  the  famous  Ital- 
»  wiss  Colony,  originally  named 

!  NE  WORLD 


the  Italian  Swiss  Agricultural  Col- 
ony when  it  was  an  idealistic  vent- 
ure by  San  Francisco  banker  An- 
drea Sbarboro,  who  planned  to  set- 
tle it  with  poor  Italian  and  Swiss 
farmers.  They  were  gradually  to 
gain  ownership  of  vineyard  plots 
through  salary  deductions,  but 
they  preferred  to  take  the  cash  and 
let  the  credit  go.  Sbarboro  had  to 
assume  full  responsibility  and  built 
the   original    winery   in    1887. 

Unfortunately  no  one  knew  how 
to  make  wine,  and  the  first  vintage 
was  a  disaster.  Pietro  Rossi,  an- 
other San  Franciscan  and  a  Uni- 
versity of  Turin  graduate,  was 
brought  in  and  successfully  applied 
his    knowledge     of    pharmacy     to 


winemaking.  So  successful  were  his 
wines  that  Italian  Swiss  Colony  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  Cali- 
fornia wineries  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  to  develop  a  thriving  export 
business,  its  wines  going  to  South 
America,  the  Orient  and  Europe. 

Since  then  ISC  history  has  been 
somewhat  complicated,  too  compli- 
cated to  review  in  detail.  It  bought 
other  vineyards  and  later  other 
wineries  within  and  without  the 
county.  It  weathered  the  bleak 
days  of  Prohibition  by  selling 
grapes,  grape  juice  and  concentrate 
to  those  who  wanted  to  have  a  go 
at  making  their  own  wine,  but  when 
Repeal  came  it  lost  not  time  get- 


California's 

hardy 

perennial 


by  Roy  Brady 


Tasting  covers  zvine 
spectrum  from 

traditional  to  mod 


>ack  into  winemaking,  and 
;on  the  third  largest  producer 
i  country.  Now  it  is  part  of  the 
Heublein  group  which  in- 
i  Inglenook  Vineyards  and 
:.  taken  all  together,  is  the 
:'s  second  largest  producer  of 

3  an  Swiss's  location  on  the 
7-traveled  interstate  highway 
inks  the  Pacific  Northwest 
'alifornia  and  Mexico  brings 
ream  of  visitors  approaching 
])  a  year.  They  tour  the  eight 
1  gallon  winery  and  sip  ISC 
dn  the  Swiss  chalet  visitors' 
lig.  Or  they  can  walk  around 
lidscaped  grounds  set  in  the 
I  oak-dotted  hills  of  northern 
>:a,  or  visit  the  famous  El 
rlo  Chapel  built  like  an 
r»us  wine  barrel  in  the  vine- 
s  An  unfeeling  government 
ned  the  original  chapel, 
1  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
I  structure  more  in  accord 
ie  local  building  code  while 
sing  the  spirit  of  its  prede- 
>  One  ISC  red  table  wine 
sts  name,  Capella,  from  the 
>< 

)one  reason  or  another  I  had 
in  to  Italian  Swiss  for  a  good 
J /ears,  not  since  the  days  of 
cebrated  "li'l  ol'  winemaker" 

■he  fusty  moustache  and 
I  lederhosen.    The    occasion 

ne  was  a  jolly  luncheon  un- 
I  trees  behind  the  old  Sbar- 

insion.  One  of  the  hosts,  the 
!'  ker  of  the  time,  was  an  out- 
g  ithletic  young  Japanese  ad- 
*  to  loud  sportshirts.  So  I 
°  ed  the   chance   recently   to 


join  a  group  of  wine  writers  and 
taste  through  a  series  of  current 
ISC  wines,  particularly  the  "pop" 
wines  which  have  recently  become 
"mod"  wines.  Even  the  winery  staff 
slipped  up  from  time  to  time  in 
remembering  to  use  the  new  "in" 
term. 

Following  a  tentative  beginning 
in  1957,  "mod"  wines  have  gradu- 
ally taken  over  about  a  tenth  of  the 
American  wine  market.  When  Pro- 
hibition ended  in  1933,  wine  pro- 
ducers had  great  hopes  of  turning 
the  United  States  into  a  wine- 
drinking  country,  but  the  years 
rolled  by  and  sales  remained  dis- 
appointingly low.  The  greater  part 
of  the  business  was  in  low-price, 
high-alcohol  "dessert"  wines.  The 
traditional  light  dry  table  wines 
simply  did  not  catch  on  in  the  big 
way  that  had  been  hoped  for. 

Finally  some  imaginative  pro- 
ducers got  the  idea  of  introducing 
wines  with  flavors  more  familiar  to 
the  American  palate,  and  "pop" 
wines  were  born.  Naturally  the 
powers  that  were  had  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  they  authorized  the 
new  wines  as  "special  natural 
wines,"  in  governmentese.  All  sorts 
of  fruits,  roots,  barks,  berries  and 
spices  were  tried.  Many  a  colorful 
label  flashed  across  the  stage  and 
disappeared  before  the  producers 
discovered  whafrthe  public  wanted. 
High  alcoholic  content  went  by 
the  board.  The  new  consumers 
were  mostly  young  people  who 
wanted  pleasing  flavors  rather  than 
high  alcohol.  Once  the  producers 
discovered  that  and  got  the  govern- 
ment to  allow  a  little  carbonation 
without  imposing  the  heavy  cham- 


pagne tax,  the  "pop"  wines  were 
off  and  running.  They  were  a  new 
phenomenon,  not  merely  a  replace- 
ment for  the  older  dessert  wines. 

"Pop"  seems  obviously  an  ab- 
breviation for  "popular"  which 
these  wines  undeniably  are,  but  it 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
slight  pop  heard  when  these  lightly 
carbonated  wines  are  opened.  One 
has  to  be  attentive  to  hear  it.  About 
"mod"  there  can  be  no  argument. 

On  our  most  recent  visit,  we  be- 
gan with  a  glass  of  Lejon  Cham- 
pagne, which  grew  to  several  under 
the  genial  persuasion  of  Joe  Ver- 
celli,  the  affable  manager  of  cus- 
tomer relations.  Then  we  strolled 
down  an  alley  of  eucalyptus  for  a 


Upper:  Leafy  trees  shade  the  historic  old 
winery   grounds,   a    mecca   for   tourists. 

Lower:  Latest  modern  equipment  produces 
today's  wines  under  one  of   California's 
oldest  and  most  respected  labels. 


td  from  left,  at  luncheon  in  the  vineyard,  are  wine  writers 
ty  Lindquist,   Phil  Hiaring,   Julius  Jacobs,   and  Roy   Brady. 


El  Carmelo  Chapel,  from  which  the  red  table  wine  Capella  takes 
its  name,  is  built  like  an  enormous  wine  barrel  in  midst  of  vineyards. 


r luncheon  tasting  on  the  coi- 
ned portico  of  the  Sbarboro 
:se,  an  elegant  building  of  clas- 
(iesign  outside,  but,  to  a  modern 
i  strangely  dark  and  cramped 
iiin.  Rooms  are  very  small  and 
idows  few.  Strange  how  the 
Lines  of  another  era  can  become 
meager.  It  is  as  though,  instead 
(ringing  the  outdoors  inside  in 
(temporary  fashion,  they  made 
i  inhabitants  eager  to  get  out  in- 
i  tie  sun  and  flowers  and  vines, 
n  ancient  wine  drinker  of  my 
suasion  has  to  re-calibrate  the 
He  organism  in  tasting  "mod" 
iss,  and  try  to  recall  the  pristine 
J.te  of  yesteryear  before  a  gen- 
•ion  of  Lafites  had  washed  over 
remember  various  exploratory 
"ions  as  an  undergraduate,  with 
iend  who  was  about  to  launch  a 
-inguished  career  in  classical 
^larship.  Putting  down  a  glass 
3ome  passably  noted  French 
fe  one  evening  he  said:  "For 
Ir  sensous  delight  I'd  have  to 
i>se  a  chocolate  malt." 

Softer  wine 
bat's  it.  Nobody  naturally  likes 
"rt,  dry,  astringent  table  wine,  a 
1  fact  which  the  wine  industry 
e  slow  to  appreciate  but  does 
3  People  who  are  new  to  wine 
k  soft,  sweet  wines  full  of  fruit 
3>rs.  Once  hooked,  they  usually 
[e  toward  the  dry  end  of  the 
>  trum,  and  a  progressive  house 


like  Italian  Swiss  aims  to  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  get  hooked 
and  to  move  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as 
slowly  as  they  like. 

The  mod  wine  I  liked  best  was 
Annie  Green  Springs  Peach  Creek, 
and  sales  of  two  million  cases  last 
year  show  that  others  are  of  a  like 
mind.  It  has  an  apple  wine  base 
but  the  fresh  peach  flavor  domin- 
ates. It  froths  perceptibly  when 
poured,  a  characteristic  of  many 
mod  wines,  and  is  fairly  sweet.  A 
favorite  way  of  serving  it  is  as  a 
long  drink  with  ice  and  splash  of 
club  soda.  Mod  wines  should  be 
cold,  as  all  fruit-flavored  things 
should,  and  a  little  soda  livens  the 
drink  while  making  it  less  sweet. 
Annie  Green  Springs  Berry  Frost 
is  flavored  with  currants,  a  sort  of 
sweetened  version  of  the  classic 
vin  blanc  cassis,  and  almost  as 
good  as  its  peach  cousin. 

Sangrole,  a  version  of  sangria,  is 
perhaps  the  most  mod  of  all,  with 
its  citric  flavors  on  a  very  light  red 
base.  Not  for  the  seasoned  wine 
drinker,  it  would  please  many  as 
a  punch  with  a  block  of  ice,  some 
soda,  lemon  rind,  and  whatever 
else  might  strike  the  fancy.  The 
essential  thing  with  all  these  wines 
is  cold-  Put  them  in  the  refrigerator 
overnight  or  pour  them  right  over 
a  big  glass  full  of  ice-cubes.  They 
are  very  easygoing  and  happily  ac- 
cept the  addition  of  fruits,  juices, 
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'.ined  with  stately  palms  leads  to   original  old  Sbarboro 
t  of  winemaking  colony  founded  in  the  1880's. 


Swiss  chalet  visitors'  center  and  tasting  room  plays  host  to  almost 
400,000  visitors  annually.  There  are  guided  tours  of  the  winery. 


■  iicnic  area,  above,  is  provided  for 
'rent  of  visitors.  Upper  right:  Old 
1  new  vineyards  of  ISC  are  planted 
gently  rolling  country  beside  the 
•  an  River.  Right :  Luncheon  table 
1  recent  taUins  event  wa<  spread 
in  the  middle  of  a   vineyard. 
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5<atf  historical  plague  markes  the  site  where  the  original  Italian  Swiss  Agricultural 
Colony  was  founded  by  San  Francisco  banker  Andrea  Sbarboro  in   1881. 


•;en  concentrates,  carbonated 
nks  (many  mod  wines  are  them- 
Ees  lightly  carbonated,  though  a 
rk  of  the  law  forbids  their  pro- 
<ers  to  mention  the  fact)  and 
'it  not. 

Transitional  wines 

talian  Swiss  Colony  Capella 
i  their  Gold  Medal  Reserve 
'ret  are  best  regarded  as  tran- 
bnal  wines  between  the  mods 
i  the  traditional  table  wines. 
*h  are  light  red  with  a  little 
vetness  and  delicate  body.  The 
let  has  a  pleasing  hint  of  spici- 
9  in  its  aroma.  These,  like 
t-tly  mod  wines,  should  be 
Hed,  but  they  call  less  for  other 
(itions  though  they  readily  ac- 
h  them. 

n  much  the  same  category  is 
%'  Ruby  Chablis,  a  wine  calcul- 
iH  to  upset  the  traditionalists  if 
"•  one  was.  Every  dyed-in-the- 
v  1  traditionalist  knows  Chablis 
s  ilways  white  and  always  in- 
e  ely  dry  —  "flinty"  is  the  word 
11 1  often  heard.  He  will  only 
*  ce  his  head  and  mutter  indig- 


Caskhead    depicting    ancient    Chinese 
wine-drinking   scene,   preserved   by   ISC 
from   the   Wine   Temple   of  the   Golden 
Gate    International   Exposition,   1939-40. 


nations  in  his  beard;  but  lots  of 
other  people,  bound  to  no  such  pre- 
conceptions, will  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  this  soft,  almost  rose- 
colored  wine,  whose  flavor  speaks 
of  the  grape  and  other  fruits  as 
well. 

There  have  been  luncheons  a- 
round,  near,  above,  below,  beside 
and  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  but 
this  was  the  first  one  I  recall  actu- 
ally in  a  vineyard.  Sheets  of  ply- 
wood were  laid  between  the  rows 
of  vines  to  give  footing  in  the  soft, 
tilled  earth.  The  long  table  was 
shaded  by  brightly  colored  awn- 
ings stretched  between  poles  thrust 
into  the  ground,  and  so  we  lunched 
deep  in  a  sea  of  vines,  elbows 
brushing    the     1973    vintage.    The 


Joe    Vercelli,    the    winery's    customer 
relations  manager,  is   pictured  at   vineyard 
luncheon  with  wine  writer  Mary  Lester. 


tops  of  the  vines  rising  above  eye- 
level  gave  a  feeling  of  immersion 
very  different  from  merely  looking 
over  a  vineyard.  Parts  of  the  win- 
ery and  the  backdrop  of  hills  could 
be  glimpsed  between  the  vines,  all 
in  all  as  lovely  a  setting  as  could 
be  imagined. 

Reserve  Chablis 
Luncheon  began  with  a  delicious 
cold  cream  of  cucumber  soup  ac- 
companied by  my  favorite  wine  of 
the  day,  ISC  Gold  Medal  Reserve 
Chablis,  very  fruity,  very  fresh  and 
as  summery  as  the  day  itself.  A 
touch  of  sweetness  accentuates  the 
pleasing  fruitiness  of  the  wine 
which,  of  course,  should  be  well 
chilled.  I  for  one  would  have  been 
happy  to  stay  with  that  one  wine 
throughout  lunch  and,  to  be  on  the 


L  stashed  a  bottle  at  the 
iot  of  a  nearby  vine, 
skeller,  a  drier  white  wine 
>ith  a  chicken  salad-stuffed 

(from  a  local  garden), 
iccording  to  doctrine,  have 
jre  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
ine  drinker,  but  I  stayed 
*  Gold  Medal  Chablis. 
i,  boned,  stuffed  breast  of 
nered  in  two  red  wines, 
edal  Reserve  Zinfandel   is 

light  without  being  in  the 
n.  Coolness  would  suit  it 

cold.  The  other  wine  was 
,'d,  an  excellent  wine  and 

from  a   mod   wine,   being 


quite  dry,  darker  and  fuller-bodied 
than  the  Zinfandel,  as  well  as  more 
astringent.  An  old-fashioned  style 
of  wine. 

Greg  Reynolds,  Heublein's  top 
public  relations  man,  explained  its 
history.  Many  years  before  Pro- 
hibition Italian  Swiss  Colony  cal- 
led this  wine,  along  with  its  white 
cousin,  Tipo  Chianti  —  until  the 
Italian  government  objected.  Then 
it  became  simply  Tipo  Red  which, 
of  course,  means  nothing  more 
than  "red  type."  Now  as  then  it 
comes  in  a  fat,  Chianti-type  flask, 
a  once-popular  bottle  shape  that 
has  fallen  to  the  economies  of  the 


situation.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
make  and  handle  today,  but  ISC 
continues  it  for  old  time's  sake 
Obviously  it  still  has  a  loyal  fol- 
lowing, because  sales  are  running 
not  far  short  of  a  million  bottles  a 
year,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  received  a  shred  of  advertis- 
ing for  many  years.  With  Tipo  Red 
we  had  run  through  the  spectrum 
from  mod  to  traditional  wine 
styles. 

ISC  is  one  of  the  old  reliables  of 
the  California  wine  industry,  and  it 
promises  to  hold  its  position,  with 
its  solicitude  for  both  new  and  old 
wine  enthusiasts.  • 
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oaken  barrels  lie  in  leafy  shade  outside  a  winery   building.   Right:   Grilled 
doorway  in  one  of  the  original  buildings  dating  from  the  ISSO's. 
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MOVING 
OLD 
WINES 


'?* }|  S  THE  SUPPLY  of  older  wines  grows  less,  the  problems 
f/\  of  handling  them  diminish  apace.  Still  the  question  of 
±lmoving  an  old  bottle  shortly  before  drinking  it  does  come 
up.  You  want  to  take  it  to  a  friend's  home  or  to  a  restaurant 
to  be  opened  immediately,  but  shaking  it  up  would  spoil  it. 
If  Ihe  bottle  contains  sediment,  the  object  is  not  to  stir  it 
;  up.  At  best  it  makes  the  wine  look  murky  and  unattractive. 
At  worst  it  may  affect  the  taste— though  that  is  most  likely 
an  imagined  effect  brought  on  by  the  repugnant  appearance 
of  the  shaken  wine. 


LOVING  CARE  IN  TRANSPORT  WILL  HANDLE  PROBLEM  OF  SEDIMENT 


(owever,  such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
e  unnecessary.  An  old  bottle  can 
noved  any  distance  without  harm 
ie  proceeds  correctly, 
ediment  in  itself-and  this  cannot 
oo  often  said-is  a  perfectly  nor- 
and  even  desirable  attribute  of  an 
wine,  particularly  of  old  red  table 
>s  and  ports.  It  is  an  indication 
•  the  wine  was  not  excessively  fil- 
H  at  the  expense  of  its  flavor.  The 
■11  inconvenience  of  dealing  with 
iment  is  part  of  the  price  one  must 
[for  fine  old  red  wine. 

Rest  it  on  side 

he  first  step  is  to  put  the  old 
lie  to  rest  on  its  side,  label-up,  in  a 
It,  dark  and  not-too-warm  place, 
siming  the  bottle  has  a  fair  amount 

ediment  and  has  been  well  shaken, 

vill  take  anything  from  a  week 
:ards  to  settle  thoroughly.  If  you 
.dealing  with  an  expensive  old  wine 
;  should  be  willing  to  be  patient. 
|  it  a  month  or  two.  With  the 
cedingly  heavy  sediment  of  very 
|i vintage  port,  six  months  to  a  year 

dicated. 

Lb  advantage  of  giving  the  wine  a 
I  rest  is  that  the  sediment  becomes 
it  compact  and  easier  to  deal  with. 
I  result,  less  wine  is  lost  in  decant- 
1  -which  is  an  art  in  itself. 

Is  the  time  to  move  the  bottle 
proaches,  you  gently  stand  it  almost 
pght.  Before  you  move  the  bottle, 
ti  sediment  is  distributed  all  along 
tiside  opposite  the  label.  Storing  the 
c:le  label-up  gives  you  a  reference 
icit  for  locating  the  sediment.  The 
cle  should  now  be  lifted  upward 
j/ly,  with  no  twisting  or  turning.  A 
iecil  placed  under  the  label-side  of 
h  base  will  keep  the  bottle  at  about 
h  proper  angle  for  the  sediment  to 
li;  down  the  side  and  collect  in  a 
:cipact  mass  at  the  side  of  the  bot- 
o.  opposite  the  label. 

Must  be  patient 

low  long  this  will  take  depends 
itn  the  wine.  Some  heavy,  granular 
;ements  slide  down  in  an  hour.  Some 
3»,  abundant  sediments  take  days. 
Vin,  be  patient.  The  wine  has  been 
■King  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Surely 
I  can  hang  on  for  a  few  days! 

*Iow  you  need  something  to  hold 
th  bottle  upright  in  the  car.  An  ordi- 
IU'  cardboard  wine  carton  with  di- 
n  rs  for  holding  bottles  vertically  is 
fi;.  The  front  seat  opposite  the  driver 
is  he  best  place  to  carry  wine-less 
bcncing.  First  put  the  carton  on  the 
se,  which  should  recline  to  some 
dree.  The  angle  is  not  too  important. 
T  ideal  is  probably  somewhere  from 
2(to  40  degrees.  With  a  bucket-seat 
y<  just  put  the  carton  on  the  seat. 
Wi  others  you  may  have  to  brace  it. 


You  go  and  get  the  wine  after  the 
carton  is  secure.  Carry  it  carefully  at 
about  a  45-degree  angle  with  the  label 
up.  Carry  it  in  straight  lines  as  much  as 
possible,  turning  it  only  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  get  it  into  the  carton. 
Have  someone  open  the  car  door  and 
any  other  doors  for  you,  so  that  you 
can  give  full  attention  to  the  bottle. 

Put  it  into  the  carton  with  the  label 
forward.  That  way  the  sediment  is  at 
the  lowest  point,  where  it  will  stay 
with  surprising  tenacity  wherever  you 
drive.  A  certain  degree  of  caution  is 
desirable  in  avoiding  sudden  turns,  vio- 
lent stops  and  excessively  rough  roads, 
but  highway  speeds  are  harmless. 
Avoiding  extremes,  the  sediment  will 
stay  put  for  ten  miles,  a  hundred 
miles,  or  more. 

Let  it  stand 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  remove 
the  wine  with  the  same  care  used  in 
putting  it  in  the  car.  Take  it  directly  to 
the  room  where  it  is  to  be  served,  and 
stand  it  on  a  table  where  it  is  to 
remain  until  time  to  decant.  Warn 
everyone  that  he  who  touches  it  will 
lose  a  hand.  Unless  you  can  lock  the 
roorn  this  warning  will  probably  be 
useless,  because  some  yahoo  will  most 
likely  get  to  it  and  wave  it  in  the  air, 
asking  inanely  if  there  is  any  sediment. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  what  motions  will 
or  will  not  disturb  sediment.  Others 
seem  quite  unable  to  learn  despite  any 
amount  of  explanation.  Briefly, 
straightline  motions  are  nearly  harm- 
less even  if  sudden  or  prolonged.  Turn- 
ing, twisting,  rotating  movements  are 
always  bad,  some  much  worse  than 
others.  • 


Estate  Bottled 
Vintage  Varietal  Wines 


•  "A  product   is  an  exten- 
sion of  a  person's  soul." 

•  European  grapes  and   taste 

•  Wine  Without   Water 

•  Honestly  Labeled 

Send  for  free  brochure   to: 

Bully  Hill  Vineyards 

Walter  S.  Taylor,  Owner 

Harrmondsport,   N.Y.   14840 

Dept.   WW 


NEWS  FLASH  -  GOOD  WORD  FROM  OAKVILLE 

As  the  publication  was  going  to  press  we  received  a  phone  call  from 
Bud  Burke,  National  Sales  Manager  for  Oakville  Vineyards.  During 
recent  months  we  have  received  numerous  letters  complaining 
about  the  rapidly  rising  prices  of  premium  California   wines. 
Bud  called  to  let  us  know  that  effective  March  1st,  Oakville 
Vineyards  will  stabilize  its  wine  prices  on  a  national  basis.  And 
that  some  of  their  wines  will  be  reduced  in  price  up  to  as  much  as 
11  percent!    This  is  not  only  good  news  for  the  consumer,  but 
hopefully  indicates  an  industry  trend.  This  move  by  Oakville  is 
most  definitely  not  a  :  esv.lt  of  an  oversupply  of  wines,  but  rather 
the  first  responsible  step  we've  seen  by  the  industry  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  upward  price  spiral.  Oakville  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
move  as  an  industry  leader  and  hopefully  other  premium  California 
wineries  will  see  the  wisdom  and  follow  suit.  If  Wine  World  had 
an  award,  it  would  have  to  go  to  our  friends  at  Oakville. 
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Michael  Broadbent 
Christie'  s 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's 
London  5W1 

Dear  Michael: 

I  just  read  your  article  on  old  wine  in  the  Nay  1986  issue 
°£   Vintage.   About  the  same  time  I  had  ray  say  on  the  subject 
in  J.  Gast.  ,  copy  encl.   The  viepoint  is  somev;hat  different, 
but*"ChrTstie '  s  need  not  tremble,  for  no  one   attends  to  what 
I  say. 

Unfortunately  my  article  was  printed  from  a  first  draft  that 
I  sent  to  the  editcr  for  comment.   He  left  and  a  successor 
rushed  into  print  without  my  knowledge.   The  triple  magnum 
of  Lafite  1S65  was,  of  course,  the  one  from  the  Rosebery 
cellar  served  in  San  Francisco  in  1970.   I  had  intended  tc 
say  so  after  checking  the  facts. 

The  oldest  wine  I  have  had  was  a  1769  fountain  Mountain 
from  Christie's.   The  vintage  is  interesting  because  it 
is  the  year  ?r.  Serra  made  the  first  Spanish  settlement 
in  California.   Several  years  ago  Barrell  Corti  was  down 
and  wanted  tc  see  my  cellar.   I  said,  "If  there's  anything 
you'd  like  to  try,  feel  free."  He  did,  choosing  the  1769. 
I  said  something  inspired  like,  "Aber  naturlich. ''   I  was 
in  a  good  mood,  having  just  got  one  up  an   the  Corti.   His 
license  plate  reads,  "oinos. :!  Mine  is,  "woinos,"  the 
Mycenean  form  a  thousand  years  older  than  classical  Greek. 

The  Mountain  was  quite  passable,  but  I  was  outraged  (mildly) 
to  observe  that  it  had  been  decanted  into  a  whisky  bottle. 

I  think  it  was  Southey  who  said: 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it. 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it. 

So  be  it. 
Sincerely, 


P.S.   I  was  entertained  by  Simon  LoftU3'  account  of  Christie's 
and  Sothoby,  and  it  made  ma  wish  that  the  U.C./ootheby  book 
had  been  the  U.C. /Christie' a   book. 
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\\Mx)       ^\1\<     III**-     hwi<LCQv^{         /*n\     C(A>^*\<LiW<-      l*£~Vk\.      l/K     //vl<^    fa*.    (/f/t   J^em^ 

U  vV  uhA.  hr~hu   iivV    t//  /j    u^.,.;/;.^'^    ^/^  d^^L^o    fed  ik^l 

ft~'^..i    "VnH,     ^?.n    y'/.M     i\~\}(ci.Li/      >jlhi^      !\     },\^ccKi 

VXw       ^1>?      *      l'f    ^      4&~      /fC^J       bvf  /        U.Lyf<v>      bJVt^7   Lf-C-Jl)     ^tUvf  «JU 

hvudi^    (HO j     **>*■    ^        '      ^*j,/^o    *"W/«»* 

■    /ll^     ^    ^P"    A-  ^^  '     .    ^ww^^W^.      - 

[Jt-J^CC     / jurfy    c^.)      dirt     lib        Z-t     LuPlv^J 

L    c»Jll     drtvUlV   es  Jiu   tV  ,vlu^    ^  «-     ^   "'"«     s  k^fr^U. 


•vw 
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0\/Ultu.  fits  lo    -tfw?     uf    Aaa^^     M*     cp*A/  cUttw    -J/    (flit   ^'n 

(xu-ph^-    te    wik*    luiA   ha*  Ptsvn/l^v^A  /l>j  Ln[  l^u-^y  f  LtMrffflw,  ^k 

i  / 

lU    u*aa'  bti^h^  L    lit  wfltfzfrki ,  t-st&A*),  foil  ccwiutu ,  C  &  <^C 


L^li^  ^k   ti*.  ^   ^^  ^     ^    C^'dvo   ^lU^i    *hs  L   faff   2d*  + 


U    *y  A*    fo     j^Y    k'd.iifli^    far     U<JM    'CtMffaiem   a»j„Mjhi*<, 

faX.        &)      ?      (w^     PnlrtOtf^l        k       fa-frc      IfaO        Ui^t  J       f      L4CiVl      fvt,*y/l*   fkt^y 

//,v/    tti/l/  dn*fa-     /fit  /     U^>(     4cww     In,    fy\*A  ftvfat-vo      ^1     tr^/hris  ^ 

\dU^  f^,T  //lV   /^^-v  ^'^ 


Uuxsn*\    rttfoo1?  ^^^j~^ 


(Below  is  a  transcription  of  a  longhand  letter  from  Michael 

TVroacibent.  _  Tt~Ts~tn"e  worst  handwriting  I  have  ever  seen. 
*3C~row  od  dots  indicates  a  word  I  could  not  read,  and  a 
question  mark  in  parentheses  indicates  a  doubtful  reading. 
4  aug  86) 


Writing  away  from  home,  as  from  Christies1 

July  26  '86 


Dear  Roy, 


Thank  you  for  your  kindly,  and,  as  always,  civilized  letter 
of  the  14-th  which,  miraculously,  arrived  on  the  18th. 

I  had  in  fact  read  your  article  in  GASTRONOMY  and  was, 
frankly,  surprised  by  some  sections  and  apalled  by  others. 
It  is  full  of  what  Amerine  would  call  shiboleths.   In  no  sort 
of  order: 


1.  Pine  wines  forphe  privileged  few. 


Historically  nothing  new  about  this.   The  top  growths  of 
Bordeaux  were  affordable  and  appreciated  by  the  English 
A   ristocracy;  going  further  back, the  great  burgundies 
were  the  prerogative  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  higher 
echelons  of  -tU<*  ci^VeX  ,*$"£.. 

If  anything,  great  wine  has  been  'democratized'  by  money 
in  that  money,  no  matter  who  the  parvenu, A acquire  it,  not 
Oust  the  priveleged  classes. 

2.  Pre-phylloxera  period  1811-78.   Warner  Allen's  golden  two 
decades  run  from  1858  to  1878  and  though  there  was  a  series 
of  great  wines  made  in  the  1840s,  this  20  year  span  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  pre-phylloxera  period  because 
of  the  combination  of  great  vintages  and  good  circumstances 
(weather,  economics,  wine  making  etc.) 

3.  The  price  of  fine  wine  started  to  move  up  before  the  recent 
spate  of  auctions  hove  into  view.   Prices  multiplied  because 
of  gradually  increasing  inflation,  reflected  in  the  UK  by 
the  consumer  price  index,  and  on  wine  in  particular  became 
of  the  increasing  post-war  prosoerity  and  demand  from  a  far 
wider  wine  drinking  public.   Between  the  wars,  fine  wine 
was  drunk  mainly  by  Europeans.   Prohibition  held  in  check 
the  American  interest  in  wine  though,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
the  very  wealthy  in  America  managed  to  fill  their  cellars 
with  the  best.   America  &  the  Far  East  didn't  drink  fine 
wine. 

It  was  in  the  mid  50s  that  the  Americans  started;  in  the  60s, 

the  Japanese.   And  in  the  late  50s  &  60s  Europe  

prosperous  after  the  slump  of  the  30s,  5^  the  post  war 
restrictions. 
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Inflation  got  a  hold.  Costs  rose  in  France,  demand  rose 
world  wide. 

Christies'  have  held  wine  auctions  since  1766,  continuously 
if  we  count  the  century  of  Rest ells  whom  we  absorbed  in  1966, 
the  year  I  joined  Christies'  to  re-start  wine  sales  (Christies1 
sales  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  World  War  II.   Ve  were 
bombed.   After  the  war  only  the  licenced  trade  were  permitted 
to  sell  or  buy  at  auction.   Restell's  trade  was  with  the  trade. 
Christies'  being  public  auctioneers  could  not  resume  until 
the  early  50s  and  didn't  in  fact  resume  until  1966.   My 
point  is  that  wine  auctions  are  not  new.   They  have  been 
continuous  since  1766.   High  prices  were  paid  for  century 
old  hock  inpthe  early  19th  century  &  for  great  and  fashionable 
wines  like^rerrier  Jouet  in  the  late  19th  century.   Rarities 
have  always  sold  well. 

4-.  The  Simon  Circle 

Elitist?   Well,  if  you  have  a  circle  of  friends  you  have  a 
circle  of  friends.   Others  gain  entry  if  they  are  of  like 
mind,  and  often  'like  mind'  comes  with  like  background, 
more  common  in  the  UK  than  the  USA  because  the  latter  are 
a  polyglot  lot!   I  think  the  V/ine  &  Food  Society  is  more 
open  than  it  used  to  be  but  it  is  understandable  that 
members  feel  more  at  ease  with  people  of  like  mind  and 
Similar  Social  background,  though  the  latter  will  vary  from 
place  to  place,  branch  to  branch. 

Reading  his  memorable  meals  in  the  W-F  Soc.  Journal  of  the 
mid  30s  I  am  always  struck  by  the  youthfullness  of  many  of 
the  wines  consumed.   1929  white  burgundy  in  1934-  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  1981  now;  a  1923  (not  a  very  good  vintage) 
clarefe  in  1937  the  equivalent  of  a  1972  (equally  not  very 
good)  now.   On  p. 4-6  you  do  concede  be  was  drinking  40-80 
years  ago  but  my  point  is  that  most  of  those  wines  were  not 
very  old  by  our  current  standards. 

You  harp  a  lot  on  the  1858s  but  not  on  the  remarkable  1870s 
which  Simonsaid  took  50  years  to  become  drinkable  (just  as 
did  the  '28  Latour)  and  the  Lafite  (from  Glamis  (?))  which 
was  perfect  a  century  later. 

5.  Old  wine  in  cellars — conspicuous  consumption 

The  biggest  error  you  make  is  to  assume  that  the  aristocracy, 

the  wealthy  (in  England )  deliberatly  hoarded 

wine  so  that  (?)  they  could  drink  it  or  sell  it  when  it  was 
old,  rare  &,  high  priced. 

Over  the  past  20  years  at  Christies'  the  great  cellars  of  old  sob 
wines  we  have  sold  were  relics  which  had  accumulated  by  chance. 
Without  exception  the  wine  had  been  purchased  (by  Lord 

Rosebery,  ,  or  Glamis  ,  by  the  Gladstone  family, 

et.  al.)  *or  normal  consumption.   The  conspicuous  consumption 
theory  is  spurious,  partly  redolent  of  pale  pink  liberal 
thrmerh-t-  arui  applies  far  more  co  M  ■,  .         .    .,    4_v,    •  ^ 

-unougni;      v*  modern  America  than  the  wine 
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bought  by  the  aristocratic,  wealthy,  well  connected,  in 

the  UK.   Sure(?):  the  aristocrats  of  the  19th,  18th  & 

earlier  centuries  flaunted  their  wealth,  it  was  the  done 

thing.   But  the  wine  they  bought  (?)  was  just  the  best  obtainable 

for  current  consumption,  or  for  a  maximum  15-20  years. 

Old  wine  comes  from  forgotten  cellars.   In  my  experience  the 

best  are  fortuitous,  from cellars.   The  first 

Gladstone  was  a  keen  wine  drinker  and  buyer  (?)  , 

the  second  (baronet)  bought  a  bit  more,  the  third  wasn't 

interested.   He  was  a  who  died  in  1927-   Between 

1927  and  the  early  or  mid  1970s  the  house  was  only  used  for 

occasionaly  parties.   When  the  current  Gladstone 

inhereted  the  title,  both  branches  of  the  family  came 

together.   He  opened  up  the  house,  ,  in  Scotland  & 

discovered  (?)  their  (?)  wines.   The  history  of  the  wines 

at  every  major  cellar  we  have  sold  is  similar  in  many  respects. 

'The  cellars  afford  the  possibility  of  old  wine.'   You  jump 
from  the  cork  to  this  possibility,  but  as  said  above,  and 
from  being  familiar  with  all  the  wine  sales  in  Christies' 
archives  over  the  past  200+  years,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  these  cool  cellars  were  purely  practical,  and 
that  making  the  best  reds  &  vintage  port  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  was  their  sole  purpose  and  not  to  hoard  old 
wines  to  show  off  with.   It  was  by  chance  that  a  grandson 
discovered  what  his  father  had  forgotten  to  drink  wine  that 
his  father  had  bought  and  lost  interest  in.   And — again  I 
can  cite  many  instances — the  grandson  usually  found  the  v/ine 
too  old  to  drink.   The  question  of  surplus  wine  being  built 
up  by  generations  is  a  figment  of  your  imagination. 

Host  very  old  wine  is  now  bought  by  the  genuinely  interested, 
the  genuinely  curious.   I  find  most  of  the  buyers  fascinated 
by  the  subject  and  surprisingly  generous.   Even  those  who  like 
their  old  wine  tastings  &  dinners  to  be  written  about  do  not 
do  so  just  to  display  their  wealth  &  conspicuous  consumption, 
and  as  I  am  priveleged  to  taste  their  wines  I  wrote  about 
them  to  give  others  who  are  denied  those  opportunities  to 
share  the  experience. 

6.  On  page  47  you  suggest  that  the  wealthy  Victorians  developed 
impressive  tolerance  for  feeble  wine!   Nonsense.   Many  liked 

/   wine  as  robust  as  They — in  the  1880s  say — did 

not  drink  1811  lain  down  by  grandfathers,  they  bought  & 
drank  the  1864' s,  '65s,  70  &  wines  of  the  decade  of  the  70s. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  got  it  all  wrong!   The  probing  by 
Simon,  &  Marvin  Overton,  and  H. . . .  Rodenstook  (?)  (and  me) 
was  and  is  an  intellectual  exercise.   We,  by  and  large, 
know  what  to  expect  and  the  excitement  of  the  game  is  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  surprised — as  with  the  1737 
Branne-Mouton  tasted  again  in  April  &  reported  upon  in  the 
September  issue  of  Decanter. 
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Incidentally  the  article  in  praise  of  old  wine  in  the 
May  86  issue  of  Vintage  is  a  reprint  of  one  written  and 
published  in  the  early  1970,  I  forget  when. 

My  dear  Roy:  forgive  this  outburst.   I  bad  intended  to 
pen  a  more  reasoned  &  better  written  reply  to  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Gastronomy  but  had  no  time.   Your 
charming  letter  prompts  the  present  missive. 

Warm  regards, 

Michael  B 


P.S.  Loftus'  book  is  amusing  &  absolutely  true. 


. 


Michael  Broadbent 
Christie ' s 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's 
London  SW  1 

Dear  Michael: 

In  his  study  of  British  genius  Francis  Galton  discovered  vjq. 
inverse  correlation  "between  intelligence  and  legibility  of 
handwriting.  Congratulations!  Your  letter  recalls  Goethe's 
manuscript  of  fan st .  I  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of 
an  Italianate  architectural  style  since  I  am  not  acquainted 
v/ith  it,  but  Cyrillic  fleetingly  suggested  itself,  follov/ed 
by  Carolingian  miniscule  and  Linear  B. 

But,  no  matter.   I'iy  little  band  of  calligraphers  and  epigraphers 
have  made  a  fair  transcription,  so  I  can  respond. 

Your  letter  raises  so  many  points  that  adequate  response  would 
requira  a  book,  a  book,  by  the  way,  that  I  have  been  working 
on  sporadically  for  years,  sporadically  because  I  often  decide 
that  nobody  will  want  to  read  it.   Meanwhile: 

To  call  my  views  shibboleths  seems  less  than  reasonable  since 
they  are  often  out  of  accord  v/ith  the  received  wisdom.   (Ee  it 
noted  that  Amerine * s  Shibboleths  6  and  8  are,  respectively, 
•That  bottled  wines  improve  with  age,'  and,  'That  expensive 
wines  are  better  than  cheap  wines.') 

Nov;,  to  follow  your  lead  of  no  particular*  order: 

Concerning  the  Simon  Circle,  I  hope  I  didn't  give  the  impression 
of  being  anti-elitist.   Far  from  it,  I'm  all  for  em  elitism  of 
competence.   The  ability  to  buy  very  costly  wines  without  much 
knowledge  of  them  I  don't  admire,   I'hen  Ian  Campbell  visited  New 
York  in  the  1890s  he  found  the  American  attitude  toward  wine 
Peter  Panish.   Despite  all  the  hubbub  today  and  a  certain 
patina  of  sophistication  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any 
fundamental  change.   Does  the  constant  hankering  to  know  the 
pll  of  every  wine  and  the  precise  percentage  of  Herlot  at 
Contemerle  really  come  to  anything?  One  year  people  are 
damn-eyed  over  'monster'  Z.infandels,  and  the  next  year  they 
are  rattling  on  about  'food  vines'  and  wallowing  in  sweetish 
white  Zinfandels.   I'd  be  nervous  as  hell  if  I  were  a  wine- 
grower because  there  is  no  colling  on  what  tangent  the  public 


and  its  feather-headed  advisors  will  next  veer  off. on.   (I 
doubt  that  Veblen  would  have  gone  for  white  Zinfandel;  he 
had  enough  character  to  take  the  wife  of  another  professor 
on  a  vacation  to  Europe.) 

I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
in  England  hoarded  fine  wine  to  drink  it  or  sell  it  when  it 
became  valuable.   No  one  suspected  that  wines  would  become 
valuable.   Consider  the  Christie's  sale  Of  24-  June  1901.   I 
entertain  no  suspicion  that  Victoria  hoarded  wine  so  Edward  VII 
could  sell  it.   Rather  I  thin):  it  was  the  accepted  thing  to 
maintain  big  cellars  of  fashionable  wines.   In  most  cases  their 
owners  paid  little  attention  to  them.   The  wines  were  probably 
bought  by  some  functionary  in  consultation  with  a  wine  merchant. 

I  never  thought  explicitly  about  it  before,  but  I  suppose  my 
impressions  of  British  life  in  the  13th  and  19th  centuries 
comes  from  reading  a  little  social  history  and  a  lot  of  rovers — 
several  haudred  by  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Peacock,  Dickons, 
Thackeray,  Surtees,  Salsworthy,  and  numerous  lesser  writers.   I 
never  succeeded  in  getting  through  The  Ef<oist  despite  its  famous 
passage.   The  novels  say  very  liusjle  about  wine.   j-^ven  Peacock 
mentioned  a  specific  vintage  only  once,  the  1815,  and  never  the 
name  of  an  estate.   Dorothy  Sayers  has  more  references  to  wine 
than  the  older  writers,  but  she  often  queers  them  up.   She  lias 
Lord  Peter  savo(u)r  a  port  of  a  vintage  that  was  not  declare^ 
another  time  he  drove  a  couple  dozen  Cockburn  96  out  to  the 
country  and  began  drinking  it  at   once. 

At  one  time  1  made  some  effort  to  sample  a  variety  of  wines 
great  and  smal3..   Ily  notes  number  20,000,  but,  lacieing  your 
diligence  and  organisation,  a  greater  number  have  gone 
unrecorded.   I  started  a  cellar  in  the  50s,  and  by  about  19S0 
found  I  was  buying  wine  a  good  deal  faster  than  I  could  drink 
it  despite  the  best  efforts.   The  solution,  after  some  experimenting 
was  a  series  of  dinners  for  10  to  15  men,  a  new  branch  of  the  i-/tiJ? 
Soc.  I  organized,  various  tastings,  some  wine  judgings,  ana  our 
remarkable  Saturday  luncheons.   Since  1904-  an  informal  group  has 
been  meeting  every  week  at  the  same  table  of  a  cerbain  restaurant 
in  Beverly  Hills.   Everybody  brings  one  to  several  bottles. 
There  are  usually  12  to  18  and  sometimes  more.   Taking  the  lower 
number  of  12  gives  a  total  of  15,000  wines. 

Once  all  that  got  under  way  J.  had  r_o  further  concern  about  my 
cellar  getting  out  of  control,   Instead  I  began  to  buy  virtually 
every  interesting  wine  that  cu.ri.c  along,  knowing  it  would  presently 
find  a  use.   That  went  on  until  the  mid-?0s  when  there  was  little 
left  unbried,  .and  I  was  gettin  :  tired  of  orgar;:Lzi.ug  things.   I 
went  through  more  than  50  vintages  of  everyicts'.  iiedoc  and  at 
least  three  of  every  one  except  St.  Pierro-^ontemps — never  found. 
Ure  had  25  vintages  of  Romance  Contl,  half  as  many  of  Ch.  Grille t, 
and  so  on  across  the  board  including  200  Trockenbeorenauslesen 
beginning  with  21s.   And  similarly  for  vintage  ports,  vintage 
Iladeiras,  and  rare  sherries. 


Nor  was  California  neglected— every  Beaulieu  Pvt.  Res.  Cab.  obuv. 
from  the  39  on  and  much  the  sane  for  other  leading  Calif,  wines. 
Doubtless  you  have  had  the  remarkable  1870  Angelica  from^the 
Ilellman  estate  though  net,  I  hope,  the  batch  that  some  lciion  put 
through  an  ion  exchanger. 

I  began  to  study  wine  in  1948  in  Chicago.   I  made  extensive  notes 
because  there  was  no  one  to  ask  questions  of  except  ray  self,  the 
books,  and  the  wines.   It  was  an  arduous  way  to  go,  but  there  were 
some  advantages,  independence  in  particular.   I  don't  give  a  damn 
what  anybody  else  thinks  of  a  wine  though,  of  course,  there  are 
people  whose  Judgement  I  respect. 

It  seems  that  I  tried  to  say  too  much  in  too  short  a  space ^ in 
the  article-,  opening  the  way  for  misinterpretation.   My  P°?;nJ 
in  citing  Campbell's  opinion  of  1875  clarets  in  1692  was  that 
they  were  being  drunk  young.   I  didn't 'concede'  that  Simon  dranic 
his  wines  4-0  to  80  years  ago— I  pointed  it  out.   It  is  true  onat 
his  wines  were  not  old  by  current  standards,  but;  I   was  trying  -co 
say  that  current  standards  are  ridiculous. 


I  remain  unre generate , 
The  article  is  to  be  r 
Susana  Press  here,  the 
editions  of  roughly  15 
changes  I  intended  bef 
I  note  that  the  oldest 
Penning-Rowse^l  was  sa 
recorded.  Of  course  I 
period  was  1858-78  'Mid. 


not  pro-posing  to  recant  anything  I  said, 
epublished  as  a  small  book  by  the  Santa 

publisher  of  finely  printed  books  in 
0  to  200  copies.   I  am  making  a  few 
ore  it  was  rushed  into  print  before. 

jas  1805  Lafite. 


»r»  'i  vp 


i 


claret  Oimcn  eve: 
nguine  about  it — Simon'  s  opinion  is  not 
knew  that  the  classic  pre-nhylloxera 
will  so  observe. 


I'm  grateful  for  your  letter  and  would  like  to  refer  to  your 
views  in  the  preface  to  the  little  bock.  Enclosed  is  "what  I 
propose  to  say.   Please  let  me  know  if  it  is  acceptable. 

Nov;  I'll  try  to  find  an  85  Ruby  Cabernet  for  this  evening. 


33est  wishes, 


MICHAEL  BROADBENT 

(Wine  Consultants)  Limited 


87  ROSEBANK 


5Cf*Quarrendon  Street 
Londori;SW6  3SU 


SAort  road  Telephone»3(5., 8.860 

LONDON  S.W.6.  ^O       '  ■'•••;> 


01-351  0358 
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NE  AFTERNOON   last  $| \ T 

December,  I  sat  down 
tmt  in  a  dining  room  in 
lAir,  California,  and  sipped 
line  that  was  made  in  1856, 
[  years  before  the  Civil  War 
ean.  Half  an  hour  later,  I 
rijd  one  demijohned  in  1832, 
lyear  Goethe  died  and  Manet 
I  born.  Later  still,  I  tasted  a 
/  e  dating  from  1779 — the 
i'ng  remnants  of  a  crop  of 
toes  grown  and  harvested 
In  Napoleon  was  only  ten 
es  old,  Beethoven  was  nine, 
r  George  Washington  still 
I  20  years  to  live. 
11  these  wines,  and  half  a 
c;n  others  of  similar  antiqui- 
yvere  more  than  drinkable; 
3  e  were  extraordinarily  good. 
"1  wines  were  madeira,  today 
h  least  known  of  the  world's 
■at  fortified  wines  (wines 
fed  with  stronger  alcohol  to 
K  them  stability  and  added 
rracter).  Port  and  sherry  are 
ftically  household  words  by 
ciparison;  if  madeira  is 
:iiwn  at  all,  it's  mostly  as 
eking  wine.  Yet  madeira — 

I  ch  comes  from  the  Por- 
luese-owned  island  of  the 
aie  name,  about  400  miles 
it  of  Morocco — can  be  as  no- 
ilas  any  of  them,  and  can  live 
'i  gloriously,  long  after  most 
Its  cousins  have  turned  to 
Inwater  or  gall. 

hope  the  event  I  attended  in 
Member  wasn't  really  the  last 
rieira  tasting  for  me  and  the 
tier  participants,  but  it  was 
lainly  one  of  the  last  on  this 
fel.  The  wines  were  rare — 
Ire  probably  aren't  more  than 
lor  eight  bottles  of  some  of 

lm  left  in  the  world — and  not  long  after  the  youngest  of  them 
v  made,  the  madeira  industry  entered  a  long  period  of  decline, 
'here  is  no  continuum  of  such  vintages.  Similar  wines  do  occa- 
nally  show  up  at  auction  today,  and  are  sold  by  a  handful  of  wine 
rxhants  (prices  are  usually  in  the  $200  to  $300  range,  which  is 
i  a  lot  of  money,  compared  to  what  a  lot  of  old,  dead  bordeaux 

II  burgundies  go  for),  but  most  of  them  reside,  sometimes  for- 

\tmm 


Madeiraphile  Roy  Brady  with  some  of  his  oldest  bottles. 


THE  LAST 
MADEIRA 
TASTING 


The  wines  were  legends,  one  of  them 

dating  from  1779;  the  animating  spirit 

of  the  event  is  something  of  legend,  too 


By     Co  l.m  an      Andrews 


gotten,  in  private  cellars.  To 
taste  great  old  madeiras,  be- 
friend a  madeiraphile — for  in- 
stance, the  host  of  this  particu- 
lar tasting,  physician  and  wine 
lover  Brad  Klein,  who  supplied 
one  of  the  bottles  for  the  event 
himself.  Sacramento  wine  and 
food  merchant  (and  SAVEUR 
consulting  editor)  Darrell  Cor- 
ti  contributed  another.  The  rest 
came  from  the  dwindling  col- 
lection of  madeiraphile  extraor- 
dinaire Roy  Brady,  who  is  sort 
of  a  reluctant  cult  figure  in  the 
California  wine  community — 
a  man  who  was  buying,  tasting, 
drinking,  and  writing  sensibly 
about  wine  when  most  of  to- 
day's hotshot  wine  bozos  were 
srill  working  on  chocolate  milk. 
Brady,  77,  is  a  laconic,  avun- 
cularly  curmudgeonly  former 
systems  analyst,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  whiskers.  He  has 
written  scores  of  articles  and 
scholarly  papers  on  wine  over 
the  years,  and  was  once  the  ed- 
itor of  a  small  Los  Angeles- 
based  wine  magazine.  But  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  in  wine  cir- 
cles not  as  a  writer  but  as  what 
the  French  would  call  a  person- 
nage — a  "somebody".  He's  the 
guy  you  want  to  sit  next  to  at  a 
tasting  if  you  really  want  to 
learn  something  (not  that  he'll 
make  it  easy);  he's  the  guy 
whose  dry  wit — rhe  only  thing 
about  him  that  is,  he  would 
probably  interject — and  no- 
nonsense  assessments  of  wine 
you're  likely  to  remember  long 
after  you've  forgotten  whether 
the  pouilly  was  fuisse  or  fume. 
Don't  expect  long-winded, 
flowery  declamations  on  the 
subject,  however.  If  you  ask  Brady  why  he  doesn't  like  a  wine  he's 
just  dumped  from  his  glass,  he's  apt  to  look  at  you  as  if  you'd  just 
asked  him  why  he  doesn't  like  toothaches,  and  then  say,  "Because 
it's  no  damn  good."  If  you  rhapsodize  about  a  wine's  "flavors"  of, 
say,  raspberry  or  mint,  he'll  ask  you  "How  many  flavors  does  a  rasp- 
berry have?"  And  this  is  one  of  his  favorite  jokes:  "Did  you  hear 
the  one  about  the  wine  writer  who  was  so  fat  that  when  he  died, 
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.yards  on  Madeira's  northern  coast,  left.  Top  right,  Roy  Brady  compares  two  old  madeiras;  bottom  right,  a  Madeira  landscape 


rouldn't  find  a  coffin  big  enough  to  bury  him  in?  Well,  they 
lim  an  enema  and  buried  him  in  a  shoe  box." 
)ugh  he'll  probably  consider  this  libelous,  Brady  is  the  closest 
i  I  have  to  a  wine  mentor.  At  countless  meals  and  wine  events 
he  years,  he  has  taught  me  (by  example,  not  pedagogy)  to  judge 
e  by  what  it  smells  and  tastes  like,  not  by  my  expectations  for 
oy  what  the  label  says — and  then  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  about 
ldgment  unless  I  have  something  intelligent  to  say.  This  is 
I  more  difficult,  and  much  less  common — even  (or  maybe 
tally)  among  professionals — than  you  might  think, 
pe  is  a  certain  irony  involved  in  Brady's  love  for  madeira,  be- 
i  another  of  his  trademarks  is  that  he  doesn't  much  like  old 
in  general.  Once,  he  even  wrote  an  article  (later  expanded  into 
;ted-edition  book)  called  "Old  Wine,  Fine  Wine?"  in  which 
rhetorical  question  was  pretty  plainly  answered  in  the  nega- 
' But  for  madeira  he  makes  an  exception. 
'  its  best,  madeira  ages  better  than  probably  any  other  wine 
I  n  the  world,  developing  a  hint  of  pleasant  sourness  balanced 
Iried-fruit  sweetness,  an  almost  oily  texture,  and  a  haunting 
aste  that  sometimes  seems  half  caramel  and  half  green  grapes. 
1  he  quintessential  vin  de  contemplation — a  wine  to  sip,  con- 


sider, muse  over.  Even  a  curmudgeon  has  to  admit  that— though 
this  particular  one  would  never  say  so  in  such  flowery  terms. 
"I  had  my  first  great  madeira,"  Brady  recalls,  "in  [w.ne  merchant] 
Fred  Burkas  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1953.  It  was  a  Black- 
burn's Malmsey  from  the  early  19th  century.  I'd  had  some  ordinary 
madeiras  earlier,  and  this  was  so  different  from  any  of  them  that  I 
didn't  know  what  to  think.  It  was  just  overpowering  in  character, 
and  it  puzzled  me  for  quite  awhile."  Brady  bought  a  bottle  anyway 
and  tried  it  again  six  years  later.  By  then,  he  says,  he'd  learned  enough 
to  realize  what  a  treasure  it  was,  and  he  immediately  called  Burka 
to  see  if  he  had  more.  There  was  one  left,  so  he  bought  that— and 
then  started  seeking  out  other  good  madeiras.  "I  must  have  bought 
about  600  bottles  in  all,"  he  estimates.  "I  now  have  about  a  dozen 
left  I  was  much  too  generous.  It  must  be  my  kindly  nature. 

Brady  brought  that  last  bottle  of  Blackburn's  Malmsey  to  our 
tasting.  First,  though,  we  had  five  other  wines  from  his  cellar:  a 
Boal  1856  from  Shortridge,  Lawton  (very  rare,  since  little  madeira 
was  made  between  1852  and  1859  due  to  an  onset  of  o.dium,  or 
powdery  mildew),  remarkably  rich  and  warm,  with  a  minty  nose 
and  a  viscous,  earthy  character  in  the  mouth;  an  austere,  alcoholic 
Tinta  1883  from  Avery,  which  nonetheless  lingered  on  the  palate; 


It's  no 
^incidence 

WE  MAKE 
VONDERFUL 
SH  CHOWDER. 

vVE  ARE,  AFTER  ALL, 
JRROUNDED  BY  MILES 
,ND  MILES  OF  OCEAN. 


idaFishChowd 

sx 

s-esh  fish 

6  stalks  celery,  chopped 

•[/ockfish  head 

1  green  pepper,  chopped 

t  small  ones 

1  tin  of  tomatoes 

1  tin  of  consomme 

I  thyme 

1/4  bottle  of  ketchup 

1 

6  sprigs  parsley,  minced 

;  oves 

Worcestershire  sauce 

>orns 

pinch  of  curry  powder 

halt  pork,  diced 

lemon 

i , chopped 

rum  and  sherry 

fish  and  fish  heads  in  a  large  pot. 
|  water  to  cover,  as  well  as  salt, 
iyme,  bay  leaf,  cloves,  and 
:rcorns.  Simmer  at  least  an  hour. 
I:n  remove  bones  and  skin  and 
flake  the  fish  into  shreds. 
;eparate  saucepan,  fry  salt  pork 
I'nions,  celery,  and  green  pepper, 
en  add  tomatoes,  consomme, 
|  p,  parsley,  Worcestershire  sauce, 
'urry  powder.  Simmer  to  blend 
i  Add  this  mixture  to  the  fish  stock. 
:n  the  chowder  slightly  with  flour 
>ornstarch.  Colour  with  gravy 
:>ing.  Simmer  about  15  minutes 
'  ust  before  serving,  add  a  squeeze 
'■on  and  rum  and  sherry  to  taste. 


iRMUDA 

'ease  call  your  travel  agent, 
^cation  kit,  call  1-800-BERMUDA. 


A  few  remnants  from  what  was  once  Brady's  600-bottle  madeira  collection. 


a  similarly  austere  Terrantez  1898  (which 
may  have  been  an  1862  Terrantez  with  some 
1898  verdelho  added;  the  madeira  business 
could  get  byzantine);  an  amazingly  lively 
Terrantez  1862  from  Blandy,  with  a  nicely 
sourish  green-grape  aroma  and  a  hint  of 
iodine  in  the  flavor;  and  a  wonderful  Ter- 
rantez 1846  from  Cossart,  Gordon,  with  a 
rich,  grapey  aroma  and  a  seductive  hint  of 
sweetness  to  balance  its  acidity.  ("This  tastes 
very  much  like  it  did  the  last  time  I  had  it, 
40  years  ago,"  Brady  observed.) 

Then  came  the  Blackburn's  Malmsey.  It 
was  remarkable,  with  a  Christmas-spice  aro- 
ma, and  a  figgy,  almost  chocolatey  intensi- 
ty offset  by  surprising  dryness  (malmsey  is 
usually  the  sweetest  of  madeiras).  It  was 
nectarous  and  exotic  at  the  same  time,  and 
truly  memorable. 

Our  last  three  wines  were  a  curious,  un- 
dated early  19th-century  Watts  madeira  sup- 


plied by  Darrell  Corti,  the  lightest  in  color 
and  the  oldest  in  taste  of  any  of  the  wines 
we  tried,  with  an  aroma  that  suggested 
leather  and  tobacco;  an  excellent  Madeira 
1790  from  Branco,  with  a  generous  aroma 
and  a  spicy,  almost  lemony  flavor;  and — our 
host's  contribution — a  Verdelho  1779,  ship- 
per unspecified.  This  again  was  very  good, 
dry  but  with  some  real  taste  of  fruit  surviv- 
ing— after  two  centuries! — and  an  ethereal 
finish  that  suggested  fine  old  rum  or  brandy. 
Drinking  it  seemed  almost  poignant. 

"We  have  so  very  little  tactile  experience 
of  the  past,"  says  Brady,  "but  old  madeiras 
are  a  direct,  literal  connection  to  it.  History 
is  always  an  important  part  of  enjoying 
these  wines."  Then  he  adds  "But  they  taste 
mighty  good,  too."  jf^- 

The  Pantry,  page  142:  Where  to  find  old 
vintage  madeiras,  in  shops  and  at  auction. 
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